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THE NATURALISTIC PLAYS OF GERHART 
HAUPTMANN. 


HE recent naturalistic movement in European literature 
had already reached the high water mark, when it 
gained a foothold and quickly attained a high degree of per- 
fection in Germany. It did not receive general recognition ; 
but the foremost representative of the new style among the 
German authors, Gerhart Hauptmann, has, in spite of various 
digressions and the violent opposition which he met, always 
returned to naturalism and has above all others developed and 
perfected this new artistic form, especially in the domain of 
dramatic art. It was not during the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century, that naturalism first made its appearance in 
literature, but naturalism is not always the same. In the first 
place all beginnings of artistic productivity must of necessity 
be naturalistic, since at that stage there are no aesthetic rules 
to guide the artist; also among nations which have already 
attained a high degree of artistic culture, we find not infre- 
quently isolated individuals, who, indeed, possess the ability 
and the desire to create works of art, but who have either no 
access at all, or only insufficient access, to the store-houses of 
the past and whose works therefore are apt to be naturalistic. 
A striking instance of this sort is Jeremias Gotthelf, well 
known for his tales of Swiss country life. Lastly, we meet 
naturalism as a re-action against the rigid uniformity of empty 
and lifeless conventionality in art. To this latter class belongs 
the movement, which even at the present day has not yet com- 
pletely died out. It differs, however, widely from all previous 
revolts of a similar character, and many deny to the naturalism 
of Zola and Hauptmann the name of art. Still naturalism 
is art, just as well as idealism or realism; whatever objections 
may be made to it. It would lead us too far, here to outline 
1 
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the recent controversy between the naturalists and their oppo- 
nents; things remain moreover unchanged, at least as far as 
an agreement between the contending parties is concerned. 
Hauptmann has not, himself, set forth any new theory of art, 
nor was he the originator of the naturalistic movement in Ger- 
many. He rather followed in the wake of Arno Holz and 
Johannes Schlaf; at the beginning of his career professing him- 
self indirectly a supporter of their creed. Holz, the theorist 
of the naturalistic school, maintaining that our present system 
of aesthetics has been erected upon wrong foundations, and that 
it therefore is without any value whatsoever, has imposed upon 
himself the task of supplying the world with at least a basis 
for a new science of aesthetics, but has surely failed in the 
attempt. Permeated by the scientific spirit of the age, nothing 
short of the exactness of natural science will do for him, and 
accordingly he treats aesthetics as a social science. From the 
analysis of a single, and most simple case, he announces the 
following as the fundamental truth of aesthetics: ‘ Art has the 
tendency to be nature again. Art becomes nature to a degree 
determined by the conditions of reproduction and the manner 
in which they prevail in each specific case.’ It is, according 
to him, the sole purpose of aesthetics to discover and formulate 
the natural laws or tendencies underlying all artistic activity, 
so that the artist through the knowledge thus obtained may 
be enabled to put himself into harmony with these natural 
tendencies, and so achieve a higher degree of perfection. The 
contention that art has the tendency to become nature again 
takes no account of the artist who consciously and intentionally 
idealises nature in his works; or we must regard, not only the 
fashion in art at that particular period, education and training 
of the artist, and the influence of his associates upon him, but 
above all the idiosyncracies of the artist, as conditions of repro- 
duction. Frcem the arguments of Holz it appears, moreover, 
that the most perfect likeness of a natural object should rank 
highest as a work of art. The artist, having once compre- 
hended the intent of nature, should choose those materials, and 
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that method of forming them which will produce the most per- 
fect result. Holz cannot deny to him the privilege of choosing 
any sort of material, and any manner of treatment whatsoever. 
But then a wax-figure of the degree of perfection now attain- 
able would rank higher as work of art than a similar marble 
figure; for the former is beyond dispute nearer to nature than 
the latter. If we accept the views of Holz, we have no grounds 
on which to exclude photographs, moving pictures, and the 
like, from the realm of fine arts, no matter what the manner of 
their production. Holz tries to refute this argument by point- 
ing out what effect it would have, if we should attach to a 
marble, or plaster of Paris statue a mustache of natural hair. 
But this argument is not at all to the point. Our objections to 
such a procedure result simply from the incongruity existing 
between the two materials in question, and the consequent dis- 
illusion. The fact is that any true work of art must contain 
something over and above external nature, something which 
has been born in the imagination of the artist. 

The radical views and sweeping statements of Holz have 
certainly in no inconsiderable degree been the cause of the 
violent polemics directed against naturalism, and against 
Hauptmann, who, as mentioned before, subscribed at the be- 
ginning of his career indirectly to the views of Arno Holz. 
In the course of this discussion, many and serious charges 
have been preferred against naturalism in general, and the 
dramas of Hauptmann in particular. At the head stands the 
assertion that naturalism is nothing but an attempt to imitate 
nature, common reality, and therefore is not art atall. It is 
further maintained that the dramas of Hauptmann do not con- 
form to the laws of dramatic unity, that they lack the proper 
distribution of guilt and retribution, or even entirely want 
these two elements; that they contain no immanent idea. 
Some assert that a catastrophe conditioned by the laws of na- 
ture, is not tragic, and that action resulting from the influence 
of environment is not dramatic. Others deny to Hauptmann 
psychological insight, and censure his dramas for lack of typi-4." 
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cal motives. Most frequent of all is the criticism that the poet 
represents with preference weak characters. Many of the terms 
commonly used in the discussions of literary art, are so old 
and time-worn, that they have faded in meaning. Often they 
are employed in a vague and hazy manner, and even if this be 


not the case, very few people interpret them alike. For this 
reason, and since the charges made against the art of Haupt- 
mann apply in varying degree to nearly all of his dramas, it 
will be well to consider them one by one. 

Ts naturalism art? Stoekius' defines naturalism: ‘as an at- 
tempt to imitate or reproduce nature, or common reality, i. e. 
nature as it presents itself to the scientist or ordinary man.’ 
But nature appears certainly very differently to the ordinary 
man than it does to the scientist ; it appears in one form to the 
physiologist, in another to the psychologist, in spite of the close 
relation of the two. However this may be, it is impossible to 
copy nature, the attempt to do it is useless; for nature is in- 
finite, the work of man finite. An approximation to a faithful 
copy of nature would be an astonishing feat, especially in the 
drama, whether also art, we need not determine. But how 
about common reality? Often, after we have for years daily 
associated with a man, many of his acts are still incomprehen- 
sible to us, their motives lie hidden. In the drama on the 
other hand the ‘Why’ of every act is made clear. We may 
not approve of the motives which induce the respective char- 
acter to act in a certain way, but we surely know them, if the 
playwright has been successful. And this the poet is to accom- 
plish by presenting to us a faithful copy of real life? 

A drama must represent to us, within the narrow limits of 
the stage and within a few stingy hours, characters in their 
essential nature. Any arbitrary segment, or several smaller 
segments from the life of a man would reveal to us, however, 
only a small portion of his character, even if so chosen as to 


1Stoekius, A. Naturalism in the Recent German Drama. With Special Refer- 


ence to Gerhart Hauptmann. (p. 2.) New York, 1903. 
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show us this man in unusually significant situations. It is 
quite evident that a poet could never solve the problem which 
confronts him by slavishly imitating reality. On the stage we 
have never anything. more than an apparent copy of actual life, 
often not even that. The details of a drama are imitations of 
reality, but not the whole play. To select from the abundance 
of material which human life offers, to recombine what has 
been selected, so that it will make upon us the impression of a 
faithful copy of reality, this constitutes the art of the poet. In 
the first place, he must select from the multitude of characters 
which he might represent, a few whom he actually will put 
before us. Any person surpassing mediocrity in a good or an 
evil sense is the more suitable for representation, since we take 
a keener interest in unusual characters. It requires great ability 
on the part of the poet to arouse our interest for an average 
individual. Men endowed with great will power possess our 
sympathy in a higher degree than do weaklings. It does, 
however, not follow that a poet must limit himself to the 
representation of the former type. At least no such necessity 
results from the essential nature of the drama. The poet may 
also be permitted, if he choose to do so, to put before us a 
group of persons, without raising one or several above the rest. 
In such a case the different individuals must all possess, even 
though in a varying degree, the same significant traits of char- 
acter; or the representation as a whole will be vague and 
indefinite. After the poet has selected his characters, he must 
make his choice among an almost unlimited number of actions, 
which in themselves have all the same value for the play. But 
the representation of action is not the end to be obtained ; 
action is only a means to an end, and that action is of the most 
value to the poet, which reveals most of a given character. 
Unity of action is consequently not an absolute necessity for 
a good drama. The claim for unity of action is insupportable, 
not because no such unity of action exists in real life, but be- 
cause we can very well form a correct conception of a character 
from a number of single actions which are not united in any 
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way excepting in this that they all refer to the same individual. 
But it is certainly a serious defect in a drama, if through the 
action, or part of the action, an intense and tormenting expee- 
tancy is aroused, which ultimately is not satisfied. We are by 
no means adverse to the element of expectancy, on the con- 
trary, we desire it; but intense expectancy and uncertainty 
easily become painful, if unusually prolonged, or if relief is 
made wholly impossible. This latter is exactly what happens, 
when we are dismissed from the play-house, with a weighty 
but unanswerable question tormenting our minds; for when the 
curtain drops after the last act, we depart forever from the 
characters and events of the play. Very few of us are inclined 
to furnish to such a question an answer by aid of our own 
imagination. The solution brought about by the poet may not 
meet our approval, we may even attack it, still we prefer it to 
no solution whatever. Since the action is only a means to an 
end, namely, the representation of character, it ought to be of 
the simplest kind possible, in order not to divert the attention 
of the spectator from the characters. A drama in which un- 
usual complications and unexpected soiutions play an important 
part, while the characters are sketched hastily or incorrectly, 
is without abiding worth. It is like a riddle; after we have 
found the solution it becomes indifferent to us, while a portrait 
of character possesses a permanent value. There is, then, 
nothing in the drama, which necessitates absolute unity of 
action, although a coherent composition is highly desirable. 
The unity of the characters must, on the other hand, not suffer 
in the least. The whole drama depends on it. Small defects 
we overlook; moreover, it can never be positively proved that 
in a certain play they exist, but if the poet commits a grave 
fault, if one of his characters becomes, so to speak, unfaithful 
to himself, he is no longer able to engage our interest and sym- 
pathy. Even the untrained observer feels in such a case very 
clearly, that the man who there on the stage laughs or weeps, 
rejoices or laments, does not obey the psychological laws, 
which govern all of us, that he is nothing but a puppet, 
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capable of speech. A radical and sudden change of character 


is not impossible; but in the drama it requires especially 
4 strong motivation. If such a change can in no way be made 
: credible and comprehensible, it never should be put on the 
, stage. A play with a skilful intrigue, or a spectacular piece 
r : passes, indeed, without objection on the part of the general pub- 
3 lic. Such plays satisfy certain desires, which are in themselves 
perfectly legitimate, as for instance the fondness for magnificent 
spectacles, or for the surprising; but dramatic art becomes then 


a simple accessory, while it ought to be the main purpose. 

Guilt and retribution. Ever since the time of Aristotle it 
| has been held that guilt is an essential element for any good 
| tragedy. With the ancients guilt meant an offence against the 
: gods, which not seldom was committed unwittingly. As the 
| ethical views changed, the concept of guilt underwent a similar 
modification. Many of the world’s greatest tragedies, however, 
do not contain a shadow of guilt in the true sense of the word. 
So critics and theorists have been obliged to give this term an 
entirely new meaning and interpret tragic guilt as a conflict 
with the unwritten laws of society, of custom ; no matter what 
their moral import. Any one who deviates considerably from 
the common mass of humanity, or from the group of this 
mass to which he belongs, is almost bound to incur a tragic 
guilt sooner or later. By a series of mental gymnastics and 
hair-splitting arguments, guilt is then construed into all the 
master-pieces of dramatic art. There is nothing in the essential 
nature of the drama which makes guilt an absolutely necessary 
constituent, since it is indifferent, for the representation of a 
character, whether he suffers innocently or not. One of the 
arguments for tragic guilt maintains that the suffering of an 
absolutely innocent character would be unbearable to the spec- 
tator. Does an artificially construed guilt, detectable only by 
means of the most subtle theories, make it any more so? In 
real life we are in many instances unable to recognize a just “ 
distribution of guilt and retribution, but for that very reason, 
we are informed, do we desire it in the drama, to make up for 
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the apparent lack of it-in real life. Our belief in a just and 
purposeful power, which guides the universe, might thereby be 
expressed, but, on the other hand, it would be a cowardly self- 
deception. We either deceive ourselves with regard to the 
apparent lack of justice and purpose in life, or with regard to 
the limited:insight of our poor reasov. But this would be en- 
tirely contrary to the purpose of dramatic art. It should not 
beguile us with imaginary creations, to make life more easily 
bearable to us; quite the contrary, it is to broaden our knowl- 
edge of life, to deepen our insight into human willing and 
feeling, and thereby enrich our own lives. It should make us 
more intensely conscious of the fact that we, too, are engaged 
in the struggle of life. For life is a struggle, not the struggle 
for mere existence, or the struggle of all against all, as some 
think, nor the struggle against sin; it is the ceaseless effort to 
free ourselves from the fetters, which hedge in our spirit ; the 
striving for perfection. At least, this is what life ought to 
be. Every gain of knowledge through immediate perception 
signifies a growth of our being, a step upwards. But the simple 
comprehension of an abstract concept by means of the intellect 
does not possess this redeeming and ennobling virtue. Not 
until we have grasped a fact through our feeling, can we com- 
prehend its full significance. This is especially true of the 
happenings of human life. In every one of us there slumbers 
an infinite number of possibilities. Some of them possess from 
the start more vitality, are more capable of development, than 
the rest; but our environment in early life plays an important 
part in determining which of these possibilities are to become 
actualities, which are to be suppressed. The latter, neverthe- 
less, do not vanish from existence, some of them appear now 
and then plainly on the surface, others are seemingly hidden 
away forever. If we witness the manifestation of those possi- 
bilities in other persons, which are undeveloped in our own 
beings, a mysterious echo springs up within us, enabling us to 
understand the acts, the behavior of these persons. In real life 
the direct and indirect consequences, which such happenings 
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must have for us, largely determine our attitude towards them. 
If the same events are represented on the stage, these conse- 
quences are almost entirely eliminated, thereby we gain the 
largest possible freedom, to feel with the characters of the play, 
to comprehend the motives of their actions, to put ourselves* 
unconsciously into their places. But even in this case there 
exists for every individual a more or less flexible boundary, 
beyond which he cannot go. When actions are represented on 
the stage, which are manifestations of those possibilities that 
are diametrically opposed to the very essence of our being, we 
can no longer feel with, and for the acting characters. Such 
traits of character so forcibly menace the existence and de- 
velopment of our own selves, that we assume the same attitude 
towards actions resulting from them, when represented on the 
stage, as we should in real life, with this essential difference, 
that we refrain from interfering with the course of events. It 
appears from this, that many things on the stage are still bear- 
able, which we could not passively witness in real life. <A 
drama, which represents nothing, except barely endurable ac- 
tions, is of no value. We are in such a case neither able to 
understand the characters represented, through intuition, 7. e., 
through the emotions, nor does the play convey to us the ab- 
stract knowledge: such characters, such conditions exist ; since 
we have nothing but the semblance of reality before us. The 
freer and nobler a man is, in the higher degree does he possess 
the capacity to feel with, and for others. To the old adage : 
‘To understand everything is to forgive everything’ I can 
subscribe only if ‘forgive’ is not distorted to mean ‘approve.’ 
He, in whose character the menacing possibilities, manifested in 
the persons represented on the stage, form still a large, though 
not the predominating constituent, often turns with the more 
violence against these manifestations, because of the instinctive 
and correct feeling, that these possibilities might easily gain in 
him the upper hand and annihilate his present self. 

The immanent idea we need to consider only very briefly. It 
is, in the end, nothing but a more or less sapient aphorism, as for 
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instance : ‘ Every sort of excess leads to destruction,’ the idea 
embodied in Hebbel’s Maria Magdalena; or one, known the 
world over, that of Goethe’s Faust: ‘ Whoe’er aspires un- 
weariedly is not beyond redeeming.’ Every consistent drama 
contains necessarily some such idea. But Goethe surely did 
not write ‘ Faust’ for the purpose and with the intention of 
embodying this idea. The alleged fate of Doctor Faust called 
forth an echo in the poet, who was, if not as insatiable in en- 
joyment, certainly more eager in inquiry, than the legendary 
Doctor Faust ; so Goethe’s greatest work came into existence, 
and so, but only so, can one enjoy it—even without searching 
out the immanent idea. _ 

A play written to demonstrate a certain hypothesis, or to 
make propaganda for or against certain views, customs, or 
institutions is very apt to fall short of its aim or be only of 
ephemeral value. A comedy of this sort will hold its own 
longer than a serious drama. I doubt whether three hundred 
years from now Ibsen’s social dramas, powerful as they appear 
to us, will be appreciated as much as Moliere’s Tartuffe or 
Les Femmes Savantes are, at the present time. 

The concept of the tragic is a subject very much debated, 
very indefinite, and is variously defined. Volkelt' declares hu- 
man greatness essential for producing the tragic effect. Human 
greatness he defines as a perceptible surpassing of the average 
in some one significant and valuable direction. Through this 
‘some one’ his definition attains a praiseworthy breadth, loses, 
however, in precision. The terms ‘significant’ and ‘ valuable,’ 
on which his whole definition really hinges, will hardly be 
interpreted alike by very many. His further arguments are 
much to the point, but do not furnish any positive standard. 
This lies in the nature of the case. To train the judgment is 
all that can be accomplished. He who does not prefer to repext 
blindly the opinions of others must ultimately decide according 
to his own feeling, whether a drama is tragic or not. Elster’ 


1 Volkelt, J. Aesthetik des Tragischen. (p. 65.) Miinchen, 1897. 
*Elster, E. Prinzipien der Litteraturwissenschaft. Erster Band. (p. 282.) 
Halle, 1897. 
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finds, the tragic effect is produced by the contrast between 
expectation and outcome. Without just and great hope for 
happiness or success, even the most intense suffering is only 
piteous, he declares. Further on he holds, that only the de- 
struction of extraordinary possessions and powers, both material 
and spiritual, will suffice to produce the tragic effect. The con- 
trast between expectation and outcome as tragic element is 
present in many dramas, in which a destruction of extraordi- 
nary possessions does not occur. If, however, we make the 
destruction of such possessions and powers the basis of classi- 
fication, the unspeakably sad fate of thousands is no longer 
tragic, but only piteous and lamentable. But what does it 
matter whether one calls a drama tragic or piteous, if only we 
can say that by it we have been touched to the quick? Most 
critics, moreover, censure Hauptmann’s plays not so much be- 
cause of lack of human greatness in the characters, but rather 
because the catastrophe is conditioned by the laws of nature 
and not by fate, and therefore fails to produce a tragic effect, 
Let us investigate the validity of this charge. The ancients 
were aware that there existed an intimate relation between the 
destinies of members of the same family, also that the fate of 
man was strongly influenced, if not wholly determined, by 
forces lying outside of his own being. As an explanation they 
offered the curse of the gods, which descended from the parents 
to the children and children’s children, even down to the re- 
motest offspring; and the inexorable decrees of fate. These 
views were not mere inventions of the poets, but deeply rooted 
in the belief of the masses. We have translated practically the 
same views into new terms, designating these forces, which are 
so potent in shaping our lives, as influence of environment and 
heridity. To the poet, however, we refuse the right to employ 
these motives in his plays in the same manner in which the 
ancients used fate and the curse of tle gods, because deter- 
minism leaves no chance for the manifestation of the human 
will, it is alleged. It represents man as the resultant of defi- 
nite and known natural forces. This assertion is far from 
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being correct; the respective natural forces are not known to 
us, at the most, they are theoretically knowable. From actual, 
positive, and complete knowledge we are still remote; whether 
we shall ever obtain it, is very doubtful. But even if we assume 
that we are already in possession of it, that we can positively 
determine the natural and, if you choose, purely mechanical 
forces, the resultant of which is the individual man, it would 
still not do away with the fact that we will, that from this will- 
ing, inner and outer conflicts result, and that all our actions 
and perceptions arouse in us emotions, for all of us approxi- 
mately the same or very similar, and which manifest themselves 
in different individuals in a similar manner. We are, more- 
over, able to draw rather positive inferences from the behavior 
of others with regard to the emotions which stir them, and, to 
a certain extent, to participate in these emotions. The existing 
limitations I have already pointed out. That much, the most 
absolute materialist must admit, if he in his own consciousness 
is anything but a mere automaton. Schultze’ insists that, aside 
from the influence of environment and heredity, an unknown 


quantity, “X,” the personal equation of the psychologist, be 


taken into consideration. I fully agree with him, but am of 
the opinion that the existence or non-existence of this unknown 
quantity is of only subordinate importance as far as dramatic 
art is concerned. As already indicated, the personal equation 
exists also for the materialist, with this distinction, that he con- 
siders it possible to account for it without depriving it thereby 
of its individual character; in as much as all life is to him 
nothing but the inevitable result of the inter-action of mechan- 
ical forces. Whether this unknown quantity is knowable, or 
whether it will for ever defy the grasp of the human mind, 
with or without this quantity, it still remains true that we 
think, will, and feel. Even if these mental states were nothing 
but epi-phenomena, we all know from personal experience, that 
they are often painfully real facts of the individual conscious- 


* Schultze, 8S. Der Zeitgeist der modernen Litteratur Europas. Einige Kapi- 
tel zur vergleichenden Litteraturgeschichte. (p. 14.) Halle a. S., 1895. 
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ness. But a deterministic view is said to paralyze the human 
will. Certainly only the will of the weakling, and he will 
collapse under misfortune, whether he holds a fatalistic or de- 
terministic view of the world; the strong individual on the 
other hand will be aroused to opposition by adversity. Laios 
sacrifices his son, Oedipus, without hesitation. The magnitude 
of the sacrifice proves the potency of his fear; the act in itself, 
however, implies that he doubts the absolute power of fate, 
otherwise the sacrifice of Oedipus would be meaningless. Laios, 
then, hopes to change his destiny, by opposing his own feeble 
will to the decree of fate. Similarly a determinist will struggle 
against the forces which threaten him, provided he is a strong 
character. He may more justly hope for victory than the 
fatalist, for the philosophy of the former teaches him that the 
simple ability to will and to act, the firm belief in his own 
power actually insures the success, even if his will were noth- 
ing but a must. The great mass of the people has, however, 
not yet comprehended the real significance of the deterministic 
doctrine. Many make use of it to excuse their weaknesses and 
faults, but no one ever rejects recognition and reward for his 
supposedly praiseworthy deeds on the basis, that they are noth- 
ing but the inevitable result of the inter-action of mechanical 
forces. If I had to choose between fatalism and determinism, 
I should decide without hesitation for the latter, for the ability 
to believe in his own power insures to the determinist at least 
partial success ; even if he does not reach the goal, he cannot 
well arrive at the opposite extremity, as may so easily happen 
to the fatalist. It appears, then, that fatalism must needs have 
a more paralyzing effect upon the human will than determinism 
correctly understood. 

The opponents of naturalism involuntarily furnish proof of 
what deep roots the conviction, that environment and heredity 
are potent factors in determining our destinies, has taken among 
the present generation, when they endeavor to explain the works 
of a naturalist by the descent and environment of the poet, and 
when they speak of the harmful influence such works have upon 
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the readers. These views are by no means new, but their cor- 
roboration through the discoveries of science gives them new 
value. The same science, however, has designated much of the 
abnormal as pathological ; and, since the abnormal especially 
attracts the dramatist, poets have dared to use the pathologi- 
cal as motives for their plays. To this it is objected that the 
pathological is not typical enough to meet with general under- 
standing. It seems to me it is frequent enough in our civiliza- 
tion, to make it to the average person a comprehensible and 
credible motive. It will be almost impossible to find a patho- 
logical phenomenon which stands more isolated than the rare 
fate of Oedipus or Hamlet. As long as a motive is credible 
and comprehensible, the tragic nature of the catastrophe result- 
ing from it is not diminished, of whatever sort this motive 
may be. If the tragic element is lacking in the drama with a 
pathological motive, it is not because of the latter, but because 
of the nature of the characters represented. The destruction 
of a weakling will never produce a tragic effect, even if heaven 
and hell should conspire to destroy him. It is, I am inclined 
to think, a mistake to seek, for instance, in Ibsen’s ‘ Ghosts,’ 
the tragic element in the ruin of Osvald Alving. But what 
of the fate of Fru Alving? To the most of us the suppositions 
of this play seem much more probable and credible than the 
motives of many classic tragedies; but the nature of the mo- 
tives cannot possibly affect the tragic aspect of the resulting 
suffering. Fra Alving is compelled to marry an incorrigible 
debauchee without knowing his true character. When she dis- 
covers it, as she inevitably must, she flees for protection to 
the man whom she loves,’of whose love she feels assured, and 
he, in the name of human and divine authority, leads her back 
to her husband. She sees no rescue for herself; but her only 
child, her son Osvald, she must protect. To remove him from 
the harmful influence of his own father, she consents to a com- 


plete separation from her son. Not to poison his soul, she 
hides from him the true character of his father, yes, creates in 
him the belief that his father is an ideal man. To save the 
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name ‘Alving’ from disgrace, she conceals her sufferings even 
from the eyes of those who are nearest to her. At last the hour 
of release approaches. Her husband dies, Osvald is recalled 
and arrives in apparently excellent health. In his happiness 
Fru Alving hopes now to find her reward ; but just as she 
stretches out her hand after the costly prize, the phantom of 
her hope vanishes and horror and despair stare her in the face. 
Sad, piteous, but not tragic, because of the pathological motive! 
Well, it is useless to argue about the matter. By way of pre- 
caution I must state, that I, by no means, class Ibsen with the 
naturalists. I selected his Ghosts for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, since this play is more typical as regards pathological mo- 
tives than any play of Hauptmann. 

Dramatic action. “A ‘milieu-drama’ is, strictly speaking, 
a contradiction in terms, because we can have no action and 
development of character in it. In such a drama there can be 
shown only the effect of the mileau upon the character ; the 
character itself remains passive. The very idea of a ‘ milieu- 
drama’ is anti-dramatic. In a drama the characters have a 
primary position. Dramatic action ought to start within the 
’ These assertions, made by Stoekius,' I have found 
no where else in such positive and dogmatic form. A proof of 


characters.’ 


the correctness of his views he does not offer, probably accepting 
that offered by some authority. I have never met a satisfac- 


tory proof and consider it, moreover, impossible to give one. 


From Lessing,? to whom Stoekius refers, he cannot get any 
support for his statements, excepting for the next to the last 
sentence. But just in the tragedy, Lessing considers the char- 
acters of secondary importance. “ Dramatic action ought to 
start within the characters.” Entirely independent of the in- 
fluence of their surroundings? Impossible! All our actions 
are nothing but re-actions upon perceptions, which come from 
without. Our individual character determines only the manner 


and the degree of these re-actions. If we look closely, we find 


‘Stoekius. op. cit. (p. 23.) 
* Lessing. Dramaturgie. (51. Stiick.) 
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that just in the ‘ milieu-drama’ the action starts within the 
character, more so than in any other drema. Under influence 
of the milieu, we cannot well understand anything else, than 
the gradual, continuous influence of the practically stable con- 
ditions of the environment upon the character. If, through 
this influence, the individual is incited to an unusual act, we 
have to seek the explanation of this act in the peculiar char- 
acter of the person in question; much more so than in case of 
an exceptional act called forth by an exceptional stimulus. 
Each action is determined in the first place through the stimuli 
coming from without, and only secondly through the indi- 
viduality of the acting character. Not so much the action 
itself, as rather its specific form and its magnitude are deter- 
mined from within. It is probably from this consideration that 
Lessing assigns more importance to the characters in comedy 
than in tragedy, for in the former comparatively normal stimuli 
incite to unusual behavior, while in tragedy the stimuli are 
usually abnormal. Action starting purely from within does 
not exist. A drama consisting of an arbitrary succession of 
enormous deeds, of which it does not reveal, or at least suggest, 
the inner motives, is entirely inartistic. It is much easier to 
represent a murder than to show why it was committed. The 
‘Why’ and the ‘ How’ of an action and not the action itself 
are of chief interest. Any action which defies reasonably life- 
like representation, does not belong on the stage, for a drama 
must produce the strongest possible illusion; and a poorly 
represented action invariably causes a disillusion. There is no 
danger that we will ever forget that we are in a theater, as 
some seem to fear. Long recitals of heroic or monstrous deeds, 
such as we so frequently find in the Greek and French tragedy, 
are epic, not dramatic and do not properly belong upon the 
modern stage ; for it is not the purpose of the drama to relate, 
but to represent and thereby make the event more real and life- 
like to us. Shakespeare’s plays are comparatively free from 
epic passages and possess an abundance of action. The motives 
of these actions are more often suggested than revealed. But 
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the insight of this poet into human nature was so penetrating, 
the suggestions are so striking, the necessary amplification is 
so clearly before our eyes, that we can never go amiss. The 
abundance of action in Shakespeare’s dramas finds its explana- 
tion in the eventful period, in which the poet lived and which 
preceded his birth. In those times it was the usual thing to 
sever the knot, nowadays we endeavor to untie it. Whether 
this change in attitude indicates advance or retrogression in 
the development of the human race, I dare not say. 

Hauptmann’s alleged lack of psychological insight is a far 
more serious charge than all the rest. Some insist that his 
characters are put together after the fashion of mosaic, and the 
poet is said to have admitted on a certain occasion, that this 
actually is his method of work. However this may be, the 
most of Hauptmann’s more important characters are very con- 
sistent. If he did not conceive them by intuitive imagination, 
he must needs have composed them in accordance with his 
conscious or unconscious psychological insight. Without such 
insight, a poet can no more create a credible, i. ¢., consistent 
character, than a blind man can create an ideal of feminine 
beauty from a number of models, each of which meets the 
artistic demands only with reference to some one part of the 
body. 

Altogether incomprehensible to me is what Stoekius' says on 
this point. Here it is: ‘Man is to Hauptmann, as to every 
naturalist, a mere natural object. He can reproduce any other 
object of nature just as really and truly after careful observa- 
tion. He is no psychologist. Take, for instance, Fuhrmann 
Henschel. That character gives us an overwhelming impres- 
sion of reality. And yet, in the drama we do not find any 
inner development of his character. Hauptmann has paid no 
attention to his psychological make-up, he does not represent 
any soul-battles of the unhappy man. Why, then, is this char- 
acter so true to life in spite of that?’ ‘In Die Weber we 
find a similar defect in the second act. It is admirably shown 


' (op. eit. p. 29 ff.) 
2 
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how the old Baumert changes from an humble and timid crea- 
ture toa rebel. But the change is shown only in its external 
physiological bearing. Not the smallest part in the chain of 
physiological causes and effects is omitted ; but the transforma- 
tion is not shown psychologically.’ Is there any other means 
of gaining insight into the processes of consciousness of another 
individual than the physiological evidence? Certainly not. A 
normal individual very rarely analyzes the various states of his 
own consciousness, unless he happens to be psychologist or 
philosopher ; still more rarely does he announce the findings of 
such an analysis to others, allowing for the same exceptions as 
above. Nor is this necessary in order to learn his inner life. 
We are able to draw pretty positive conclusions fiom the beha- 
vior of a man, é. e. from physiological evidence, with reference 
to the accompanying psychological phenomena. In real life, 
this is often very difficult, since a multitude of details presents 
itself simultaneously to us. We know not what act will ulti- 
mately most interest us and are therefore not able to select and 
note thuse details which mark the incipient development of the 
action. In the drama the poet has selected for us, and as soon 
as we admit that the physiological chain is compiete, we have 
also grasped the psychological parallel. If the representation 
makes upon us the impression of reality, it does so because 
it appears to us as the parallel of a consistent succession of 
psychological happenings. As long as we have not grasped 
the mental development, we have not the least right to declare 
hat the representation of the physical, or physiological events 
makes an overwhelming impression of reality. It has been 
hitherto a frequent method of dramatic poets to put into the 
mouths of their characters an analysis of their own mental 
states. The dramatists probably resorted to this means, be- 
cause it is much easier to give a verbal description of mental 
phenomena, than to represent them on the stage by means of 
the accompanying physiological and physical happenings; or 
because the dramatists did not attribute to their public the 


ability to draw reliable inferences with regard to the psychol- 


ogical state of an individual from the external evidence. 
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Now and then we meet with the assertion that it is, at any 
rate, not the task of the poet to show us the world as it really 
is, but as it appears to him. This is, however, idle talk. The 
world is for no one, whether he be a poet or not, by a hair’s 
breadth otherwise, than it appears to him. Whether the poet 
ought to show us the world, not as it appears to him, but as 
he desires that it should be, is an entirely different proposition. 
An idealistic representation of life is just as legitimate as a 
realistic picture of it. The former has an elevating influence, 
provided we remember not, perhaps, that we are in a theatre, 
but that the respective representation willfully and knowingly 
idealizes real life. In a period in which poetic art offers only 
idealized pictures of the world, there exists great danger, 
especially for sensitive and highly imaginative individuals, of 
fleeing from the adversities of life into a land of dreams, and 
there seeking and finding a happiness, which makes them indif- 
ferent to the conditions of reality. But a permanent dreamer 
is a useless member of society, not only in the material sense, 
but also in the struggle of the race for spiritual growth. He 


who again and again intoxicates himself with imaginary deeds 
of virtues, soon loses the ability to act virtuously. Emotional 
states which are frequently produced, but not allowed to dis- 
charge themselves in a normal way, that is through action, 


soon lose their dynamic value. 

Analysis of mental states and reflection are, in the idealistic 
drama, often the only means of representation, since the poet 
desires to represent things, which exist only as states of con- 
sciousness. On the other hand, it is the aim of the naturalist 
to represent the inner life only by means of the physiological 
phenomena, and he can only then make use of analysis and 
reflection, when they are strictly in keeping with the respective 
character. The naturalist makes larger demands on himself, 
on the actors, and on the public, than has been customary thus 
far. Knowledge, however, gained in this manner is of par- 
ticular value, since we obtain it directly, i. e. through our 
feeling and not through the intellect. To be sure it often 
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happens that the poet is not understood by a large part of the 
public, or even by the entire public. The ability to perceive 
intuitively, that is through the emotions, varies greatly in 
degree and manner in different individuals, while there is less 
divergence in common every day perception through the intel- 
lect. It appears, then, that Hauptmann’s method has misled 


many critics into questioning his psychological insight. But I 
repeat once more, if we declare that the physiological repre- 
sentation of a certain character is complete and produces an 
overwhelming impression of reality, we have consciously or 
unconsciously grasped the mental states, which find their mani- 
festations in the physiological phenomena. 

The lack of typical motives in Hauptmann’s works has 
already been touched upon. It seems to me, all that we can 
justly demand of any motive, is, that it should be intelligible, 
probable, credible. The cause of the suffering may be ever so 
rare, if we are only able to enter into the resulting emotions. 

The weakness of Hawptmann’s characters. It is unfortu- 
nately true, that our poet represents seemingly with preference 
weak individuals. The causes of it lie in Hauptmann’s char- 
acter and the conditions of the times. In our present society 
a firm will, decisive and bold action, have become somewhat 
rare. We endeavor continually to lessen friction between mem- 
bers of the same social groups, or between those of different 
social groups; we try to avoid open conflicts, hold peace confer- 
ences, and the like. Now and then we still meet an individual, 
who strives openly and directly towards his goal, but the most 
prefer the round-about way, if thereby they can avoid inter- 
ference with others and on the part of others. All sorts of 
euphemistic terms have been invented for this method, as 
adaptability, diplomacy, business capacity, ete. The German 
system of education and government has perhaps a tendency 
to crush out individuality, to transform each one into a model 
citizen. But in direct opposition to this tendency stands the 
almost stubborn courage of conviction, so characteristic of the 


German people. In all walks of life there are to be found 
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strong personalities, people willing to make any sacrifice rather 
than renounce their convictions, or act against their principles. 
It is therefore not due to the scarcity of strong-willed men, 
that Hauptmann is given to representing individuals lacking in 
will-power ; nor does his pessimism wholly explain his prefer- 
ence. It may be attributed in part to the shy and highly 
emotional nature of the author, to which is also due the fact 
that Hauptmann is far more successful in representing women, 
and strong women at that, than in representing men. A study 
of his plays will easily convince us of this significant fact. 

The causes of naturalism are by no means obscure and a 
short review of them will therefore suffice. Materialism, the 
scientific spirit and the social tendencies of our age, the reaction 
against the conventionality and the hollow idealism of the last 
generations, in short, the sum total of the conditions of the 
present and recert past is the soil from which naturalism has 
sprung. It is certainly a mistake to ascribe the origin of the 
naturalistic movement in Germany to a few literary men, who 
desired to make for themselves a name; it was deeply rooted 
in the life of the nation. The choice of subjects finds a similar 
explanation. For the materialist king and beggar are but two, 
although different, representatives of the same species. Science 
emphasizes the influence of environment and heredity upon the 
character, and the poet seeks those factors where they are most 
pronounced, that is in the lower and lowest classes of society. 
The social and philanthropic movements of our age have also 
brought the fourth estate to the foreground and to this must 
be added, in the present case, the morbid preference which 
Hauptmann has for the dark side of life. The realists of the 
middle of the last century have repeatedly treated similar 
subjects, but in an essentially different manner. Hauptmann 
is much more relentless in the presentation of the repelling and 
strives for strict objectivity—It must be remembered that 
objectivity is a relative term.—He avoids putting an analysis 
of their inner life into the mouths of his characters and uses 
reflection only then, when it is in keeping with the character 
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and the situation. He does this even at the risk of not being 
understood. All actions which cannot be represented in an 
approximately lifelike way, he banishes from his plays. With 
regard to the scenery, Hauptmann often makes strong demands. 
Even the perfected stage-technique of the present time, cannot 
always satisfy these demands. 

While I am of the opinion that many of the charges preferred 
against naturalism and against Hauptmann are ill-founded, and 
that naturalism cannot be disposed of by denying to it the name 
of art, I desire in no way to advocate its cause. The move- 
ment is, moreover, already a thing of the past, but it has 


exerted a very important influence upon German literature, 
and has left behind it a permanent impression. Many of the 
dramatic productions of the last ten years have been strongly 


affected by naturalism. In my subsequent analysis I shall not 
again refer in detail to disputed points which have been con- 
sidered in the preceding paragraphs. 

Promethidenloos, ‘The year 1885 designates in the history 
of German literature the outbreak of the recent ‘Storm and 
Stress.’ The same year Hauptmann made his first appearance 
before the public with a poem, which bore the pretentious 
title Promethidenloos. It was modeled after Byron’s Childe 
Harold, but, unfortunately, it possessed none of the merits of 
this great master-piece. Hauptmann soon came to this conclu- 
sion himself and withdrew the poem from print a few months 
after its publication. He even had those copies destroyed which 
were still in the hands of the publisher and the book-dealers. 

Promethidenloos was in every respect a true product of the 
‘Storm and Stress.’ The very character of the dedication to 
the ‘Seven,’ probably then the most intimate friends of Haupt- 
mann, betrays this. The following is a somewhat free trans- 
lation : 


‘What we have felt, what we desired, 
Our duty is to tell. 
The veins of time are filled with gold 
Instead of blood, glowing and bold, 
As yours and mine does swell. 
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Joined hand in hand firmly abide 

And feel you are one whole. 

That one the path, on which you stride, 
That one the glowing, surging tide, 
Which fills your every soul. 

For light and truth, rise blood with might 
And throb my heart so hot. 

Thou courage proud of battle and fight 
Desert, desert us not!’ 


These few lines are the keynote of the whole poem, which is 
a striking embodiment of the radical, high-soaring idealism, 
the overbearing self-esteem and the exaggerated notions of the 
mission and importance of a poet, then prevalent among the 
German literary youth. 

In thirteen songs of very unequal length the poet relates to 
us his experiences on a journey to Italy in the year 1883, hiding 
himself under the transparent disguise of a youth named Selin, 
like Childe Harold, a pilgrim. The poem is invaluable as a 
self-confession of the author and as a literary document of the 
times, for much which it contains is not peculiar to Haupt- 
mann, but rather te the period of which Promethidenloos is a 
product. The author’s hatred of the school, which has profited 
him little or nothing, his altruism, his keen interest in social 
problems, especially in that of the fallen woman, all this we 
find in the epic; and also Hauptmann’s more personal charac- 
teristics, his doctrinarianism, his sincerity, energy and will- 
power. Its artistic value is very small, the few bold figures 
of speech and happy phrases which it contains cannot atone 
for the lack of concreteness and clearness, and the rhetorical 
bombast of its often labored verses. It is therefore no wonder 
thaterat the time of its appearance Promethidenloos passed 
almost unnoticed. 

Before Sunrise. Not until four years later did Hauptmann 
again choose to face the public, this time with a drama, which 
bore the title Before Sunrise. It can hardly be doubted, that 
the poet thereby wished to predict the dawn of a new day 
in the realm of literary, especially dramatic, art. As far as 
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Hauptmann himself is concerned, this day has turned out some- 
what dark and gloomy; though, no other dramatic author has 
thus far rendered its light still more obscure through some 
great, poetic deed. 

The works of Zola, Tolstoi and Ibsen had in the meanwhile 
exerted their influence upon Hauptmann; Bjarne P. Holmsen’s 
(Arno Holz and Johannes Schlaf) Papa Hamlet and other 
sketches had furnished a model for a new literary style, from 
which Hauptmann derived many suggestions. The poet dedi- 
vated the first edition of Before Sunrise to the author of 
Papa Hamlet, as an expression of his gratitude for the 
decisive suggestions received. In his drama he first applied in 
a measure the method of Holz and Schlaf to dramatic art, and 
so it happened that the beginning of the naturalistic drama 
was dated from the appearance of Before Sunrise; although 
this work does not essentially differ from the works of the 
older school, excepting in the choice of subject and the liberal 
use of colloquial language and of dialect. 

It is a sad picture, which the poet unfolds before our eyes. 
Helene Krause, the younger of the two daughters of the farmer 
Krause, has been brought up in the Moravian colony Herrn- 
hut, at the wish of her deceased mother; but has returned to 
her parental home in Witzdorf. The conditions, which exist 
there at the time of her return, are horrible. Her father, an 
embruted drunkard, who, like the most of his neighbors, has 
suddenly become rich through the coal discovered beneath his 
soil, spends day and night at the village inn. His second wife 
entertains adulterous relations with an idiotic young farmer, 
Wilhelm Kahl, whom she wishes to join in marriage with her 
step-daughter, Helene. But she also tries to play the lady, and 
in her ridiculous conceit has engaged for herself a companion, 
Frau Spiller by name, a sycophant of the worst kind. Krause’s 
older daughter, the wife of an engineer, Hoffmann, is, at the 
time of the play, likewise at home to await her delivery, and 
her husband is, of course, with her. Hoffmann is a shrewd, 
unscrupulous rascal. He has married the weeithy farmer’s 
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daughter for the sake of her money only, after having forced a 
rival into suicide, and has even managed to reap the rewards 
of the latter’s industrial undertakings. With the farmers of 
Witzdorf he has, when they were all intoxicated, concluded an 
ingenious contract, through which he has monopolized the sale 
of the coal from their mines and he is now well on the way 
toward becoming a millionaire. His wife is addicted to strong 
drink and their first child has become the victim of an unnat- 
ural craving for alcohol at the tender age of three. But Hoff- 
mann takes life philosophically and hopes to find consolation 
for the shortcomings of his wife through his youthful, pretty 
sister-in-law. Helene naturally detests the thought of marry- 
ing Wilhelm Kahl, although she does not yet know of his 
improper relations to her step-mother. The attentions and 
courtesies of Hoffmann she readily receives, because of her 
loneliness. There is not a single young man in all Witzdorf, 
who could be a suitable companion for her; nothing but rich, 
stupid, drunken land-owners, and poor, uncultured, envious 


miners. Hoffmann possesses, at least, polish, and his baseness 


Helene has not yet discovered. 

Into these conditions comes unexpectedly at the very begin- 
ning of the play a stranger, Alfred Loth, a former schoolmate 
of Hoffmann, a social dreamer, and, just at present, reformer 
and apostle of total abstinence. He comes to Witzdorf to study 
the economical condition of the miners and write a monograph 
on the result of his investigations: but is naive enough to 
claim hospitality from Hoffmann, on the ground of their 
former acquaintance, although he has learned that the good 
man has become a capitalist and unscrupulous oppressor of the 
working people. Alfred Loth has read his Darwin, and not 
in vain, hence he has decided to marry only a woman of 
unquestionably sound stock, that is, to govern his choice ulti- 
mately by strictly scientific principles. Alcohol he considers 
the worst enemy of the human race; his arguments he sub- 
stantiates by quoting Bunge. He also demands that the 
woman, who should love him, should make a confession to him 
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on her own accord, Such ideas he expounds, half an hour 
after his arrival, as table-talk. That all those sitting with him 
at supper, with the exception of Helene, are habitual drunk- 
ards, our doctrinaire does not even suspect in spite of the 
clearest indications. He also mentions a brutish, old drunkard, 
whom he has seen in the village inn and when, amidst the em- 
barrassment of the others, Wilhelm Kahl with stupid laughter 
blurts out: ‘Why, to be sure, that was the old man,’ Loth 
utterly fails to comprehend the remark. 

Upon Helene he makes a deep impression and shows, on his 
part, a condescending interest in her. He explains to her his 
lofty programme, which embraces nothing less than the salva- 
tion of all mankind. Sensibly enough he does not expect that 
his ideals will be realized during his life-time, and since, ‘ so 
to speak, he could seat himself at the table only as the last of 
all, he has renounced all earthly bliss. Helene takes every- 
thing he says at its face value, and however ridiculous this 


theorist may be, he rises head and shoulders above all others, 


with whom the girl has come in contact. No wonder that the 
inexperienced creature yearning for love, becomes at once 
enamoured of him. She has accidentally discovered the licen- 
tiousness of her step-mother, and the sensuality of Hoffmann’s 
feeling for her. The old Krause would be brute enough to 
defile his own daughter, instead of protecting her. Helene 
suddenly realizes that she is sinking deeper and deeper into the 
mire. Loth appears to her as an ideal man and, knowing his 
views she courageously confesses to him her affection, as he is 
about to leave, so that she may not lose him. The passion of 
the self-denying, rational Loth is immediately kindled ; a quite 
touching, but also quite sentimental love scene follows, and the 
two agree to leave Witzdorf together at once. In the midst 
of her bliss, Helene is troubled by the fear, that her hope may 
come to naught. Loth has not yet discovered that her father 
is a demented drunkard, in spite of various circumstances and 
remarks which seem unmistakably to indicate this. Helene’s 
avowal of the humiliating fact is delayed by her natural shame 
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and finally prevented by the approaching delivery of her sister. 
On account of this event, Doctor Schimmelpfennig comes 
into the house of Krause and there meets Loth, The doctor 
is an old university chum of Loth and, like the latter, a con- 
firmed Darwinist. As soon as he realizes how matters stand 
between Loth and Helene he informs his friend fully of the state 
of affairs existing in the Krause family and Loth sacrifices his 
young love without hesitation. He writes a short note, anul- 
ling the engagement just concluded, and then departs without 
seeing Helene again. When the poor girl discovers and reads 
the note, she is seized with despair, snatches up a hunting-knife 
and rushes into an adjoining room, A servant girl, who soon 
after enters this room in search of Helene, comes quickly out 
again screaming frantically. From the hall one hears the 
drunken bawling of the old Krause, who has just returned 
from the inn where he has spent the night. So ends the play. 

There is but one attractive character:in the whole drama, 
Helene Krause. From the little we learn about her mother, 
we must conclude that she was a gentle, meek woman and her 
daughter has inherited much from her. Helene’s education in 
the peaceful, pietistic colony of Herrnhut, far remote from the 
affairs of the world, has unfortunately not strengthened her for 
the battle of life; hence it is not surprising, that, with gloomy 
resignation, she accepts the conditions, which she finds, upon 
her return to the house of her father. Her passive suffering is 
entirely in keeping with her character, and the training which 
she has received. The latter also explains her leaning towards 
sentimentality. When we consider her loneliness, the hopeless 
conditions of her surroundings, and the preponderance of the 
emotional in her being, we find the unusual confession of 
her love, and her last, despairing deed not at all unnatural. 
Bartels' is of the opinion, if Helene were a really healthy 
being, she would not have collapsed under the comparatively 
light blow of fortune. Of a self-relying, resolute, young 


Bartels, A. Gerhart Hauptmann. Weimar, 1897 (p. 46.) 
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woman we certainly should presuppose this. Helene, however, 
does not belong to this class, and I doubt very much whether 
we ought to designate indiscriminately as mentally and morally 
unhealthy, all those, who are not equal to the adversities of 
life. Helene does nothing to help herself and merely wonders 
at the hateful, sullen looks of the miners, without ever divining 
the cause; for energy and penetration are not her strong 
points. But Hauptmann has well understood how to show us 
her kindness to the poor. In the fourth act—a subdivision of 
the five acts into scenes does not exist—the poor wife of the 
coachman steals away with a potful of milk, when one of the 
servant girls calls after her: ‘ Be quick! Someone is coming,’ 
but another girl adds reassuringly: ‘Never mind. It is only 
our miss.’ The poet has here skilfully, in an entirely concrete 
manner, characterized Helene, and his method is certainly 
artistic, in spite of the fact that the little scene has no direct 
bearing on the plot. The similar introduction of the imbecile 
Hopslabaer, however, is out of place, since it serves only to 
characterize a minor figure of the play, Wilhelm Kahl. It is, 
to be sure, very significant of the latter, that he interrupts 
with his idiotic jokes the report of Frau Spiller about his rival 
Loth; but for the drama this circumstance is meaningless, 


especially since Kahl, after this occurrence, practically dis- 


appears from the play. The whole is nothing but a naturalistic 
blunder. The dramatist must select and there is no other 
standard for his choice than the suitability of a certain detail 
for the representation of a given character, and the relative 
importance of the characters of the play in question. If the 
several characters of a drama vary greatly in importance, the 
minuteness of their representation ought to be proportional. 
Alfred Loth, whom the poet evidently intended for the 
central figure of Before Sunrise, is essentially a failure. He 
ought to know, that, with an investigation of the conditions of 
the miners from his, i. e. from the socialistic point of view, he 
renders a very undesirable service to the capitalists ; how can 
he make himself comfortable in the house of the man whom 
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his pamphlet will harm most? It borders on stupidity, that 
he, in addition to this, even requests Hoffmann’s assistance in 
these investigations. His friend takes this for impudence, but 
it is merely incapacity to comprehend the real significance of 
the situation. One of the first things Loth does after his 
arrival is to borrow a sum of money from Hoffmann, appar- 
ently only for the purpose, that he may tear the check a few 
hours later with lofty indifference. The whole scene savors 
strongly of ‘von Trast-Saarberg,’ the rodomontade count in 
Sudermann’s Honor (Ehre). What sort of a descriptive work 
Loth would produce, we may infer from his utter inability to 
interpret correctly, what he sees in the house of the Krauses. 
But there are such abstract and blind enthusiasts. That he 
impresses Helene, is quite natural, also that he so readily 
responds to her love; but his ultimate course of action is 
entirely inconsistent with his character. Through the first four 
acts Loth appears as a rather radical idealist, in the last act 
he is an absolute rationalist. The natural thing for Loth 
‘number one’ would be to marry the girl, despite the fact that 
her nearest relatives are incorrigible inebriates ; the more so, 
since she herself had not fallen a victim to this vice. To 


renounce her and, at the same time, rescue her from her misery 
lies, of course, beyond the power of this dreamy reformer ; but 
his sudden resolution to break off the engagement stands in 
direct contradiction with all we know of him. 


It seems to me the evolutionist got the better of the poet 
in this instance. Hauptmann wished to represent the baneful 
influence of alcoholism, and to produce thereby a tragic effect. 
To this end the sacrifice of Helene was necessary, and this 
could only be brought about through the unfeeling, cowardly 
action of Alfred Loth. The resulting consequences have been 
disastrous to the drama. Landsberg’ is of the opinion that 
Loth must either marry Helene or seek, together with her, 
liberty in death. Landsberg has been enchanted by Ibsen’s 


‘Landsberg, H. Los von Hauptmann. Berlin, 1900 (p. 27.) 
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heroes and he sees in the great Norse playwright the Messiah 
of dramatic art. But this liberty found in death is a’ very 
questionable thing. In a drama it is usually nothing but a 
makeshift and a confession that the respective persons are 
neither able to endure the existing conditions, nor find a solu- 
tion for the conflict tormenting them. In very rare instances, 
voluntary self-inflicted death may be the only possible outcome, 
but it is, and always will be, a desperate means of solution. 
Landsberg is apparently a materialist, but however this may 
be, two possibilities exist ; either the individual consciousness 
suffers no interruption at the hour of physical death, 7. ¢., we 
do not lose our identity ; or the individual consciousness is 
destroyed, the ‘Ego’ ceases to be. In the first case there can 
be no freedom, no escape from the consequences of the past; 
in the second we have only ‘non-existence,’ which, of course, 
is not identical with freedom. For Loth there exists no need 
of making an immediate test, of his own free will, as to which 
of the two it will be. To bring about such a solution would 
be arbitrary in the extreme. We are to overcome the difficul- 
ties which may beset us, not to avoid them by deserting the 
ranks ; and this we demand also of the characters of a drama. 
Woerner' holds that Loth’s character is not really inconsistent, 
that ‘here, as often in real life, the self-confident moralist is 
stronger only in his teachings than is his devout listener,’ (Helene), 
This is true, but one of the main points of Loth’s programme 
is the uplifting of the race, through selective breeding—for 
this is really what it amounts to—and because of this he sacri- 
fices Helene, in order that he may not be unfaithful to his 
principles. As far as his theory is concerned, there lies no 
inconsistency in his decision. But if these principles are so 
inviolably sacred to him, he should not recklessly rush into 
the ‘blind alley.’ In the first four acts of the drama it 
becomes very evident that sentiment largely determines his 


actions; he preaches reason, but obeys his heart. In the last 


' Woerner, U. C., Gerhart Hauptmann. 2. Aufl. Berlin, 1901 (p. 8.) 
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act, however, he suddenly turns out an unbending rationalist, 
and in this lies the inconsistency. 

Of the remaining persons of the play, Hoffmann is Vest 
drawn, but he possesses not a single lovable characteristic, nor 
is he deep, and we may hence spare ourselves the trouble of an 
analysis. Helene very soon recognizes of what sort is the feel- 
ing with which Hoffmann regards her; else she might with 
his assistance have recovered from the cruel blow, to be, how- 
ever, only the more surely and rapidly ruined by him. Her 
fate would seem inevitable, if only Loth’s. action resulted 
necessarily from his character. The old farm-laborer, Bleibst, 
is a very realistic representation of his type, likewise Wilhelm 
Kahl is credible. Frau Krause and the cringing Frau Spiller 
are somewhat exaggerated. Schlenther’ and also Mahn? find 
that Doctor Schimmelpfennig resembles Doctor Relling in 
Ibsen’s Wild Duck; but this can hardly be said.  Relling 
knowingly*and intentionally leads the people to self-deception, 
in order to make life more bearable to them, and he sincerely 
wishes that ‘the devil would take Gregors Werle with his 
ideal demands.’ Schimmelpfennig, on the contrary, is a relent- 
less champion of Darwinism and the truth. Whether or not 
the people perish from it, evidently matters very little to him. 
He is on the whole rather shadowy and, next to Loth, the 
worst drawn character of the play. 

Hauptmann has termed Before Sunrise a social drama and 
thereby he, no doubt, wishes to indicate that the conditions 
represented in the play are, at least to some extent, typical ; 
but this is not the case. There is nowhere so degenerate a 
community as this Witzdorf is represented to be; the poet 


has exaggerated to prove his point. I am convinced, that, in 


the whole Giant Mountains, not a single farmer could be found 
whose horses and even cows are fed from mangers of marble 


'Schlenther P. Gerhart Hauptmann. Sein Lebensgang und seine Dich- 
tung. 4. Auflage. Berlin, 1898 (p. 92.) 

*Mahn, P. Gerhart Hauptmann und der moderne Realismus. Berlin, 
1894 (p. 9.) 
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and racks of German silver, although Helene assures Loth that 
there are several of these in Witzdorf alone. But even if we 
take everything that is said about this village for truth, the 
abnormal conditions of this place should not furnish material 
for a social drama. The poet has moreover shown us nothing 
but the household of the Krauses. The miners, the degenerate 
landowners never appear on the stage, and even when spoken 
of, it is only in the most general manner. But discussion of 
social problems and the breadth of the ‘milieu’ certainly do 
not suffice to make a social drama of a play. 

With reference to the stage Before Sunrise has a number 
of merits: a clear, lively, although somewhat too lengthy 
exposition, very effective conclusions of the different acts, with 
the possible exception of the fourth act, and a plot which has 
been carried out with great consistency. On the other hand 
it has also a great blemish, namely, the inconsistency in the 
character of Alfred Loth. The play differs from the cus- 
tomary, modern drama in the choice of the subject, in the 
emphasis given to the representation of the secondary char- 
acters, in the unsparing, even exaggerated presentation of the 
repelling, and in the use of dialect and colloquial language. 
The last fact is, in itself, a merit of the drama, for the poet 
has succeeded in characterizing the different persons through 
the language which they use; and in indicating or suggest- 
ing, through pauses, repetitions, and the like, many a hidden 
psychological phenomenon. The dialect of the Giant Moun- 
tains, which the poet uses very freely, is unfortunately intelli- 
gible only to a comparatively small number of persons and 
moreover cannot be adequately represented on the printed page _ 
by the ordinary symbols of speech-sound. All this makes the . 
play less comprehensible and so less effective for many. 

When the poet wrote this work, he certainly thought in the 
first place of the reader. Otherwise the exhaustive stage direc- 
tions of the play would be quite superfluous. Much that is 
contained in them, has no significance for the actual representa- 
tion of the play whatever. For instance: ‘It is the Farmer 
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Krause, who, as usually, is the last one to leave the inn,’ or ‘He 
(Bleibst) lights a match on his leather trousers, to rekindle the 
short pipe, which almost never comes out of his mouth,’ or ‘ This 
makes her appear to Lim so lovely, that he wants to use the 
moment to embrace her.’ Such marginal notes by the poet, of 
which there are dozens in this play, cannot be represented. 
The same applies to the following and similar word-paintings 
intended to heighten the mood: ‘Through the door-way one 
sees far-stretching cloverfields and level meadows, through 
them runs a meandering brook, the course of which is marked 
out by alders and willows. In the horizon a single mountain- 
cone. The larks have begun to sing and their unceasing 
warbling comes now from near by, now from a distance to the 
farm-yard.’ Many of the peculiarities of Hauptmann originate 
in his desire to reach the readcr or spectator more through the 
emotions than through the intellect, which is certainly a poetic 
method. On the stage it is not always sufficient and occasion- 
ally fails entirely. 

Before Sunrise clearly shows the influence of foreign litera- 
ture. Tolstoi’s Power of Darkness has furnished the chief 
model ; the general atmosphere of this play is the same as that 
pervading Before Sunrise. From a purely dramatic stand- 
point the former is far superior to the latter. In Tolstoi’s 
drama crime results from crime with almost inevitable neces- 
sity, but this can by no means be said of Hauptmann’s play. 
To be sure, Nikita, the main character of The Power of Dark- 
ness, also becomes inconsistent at the very close of the play, 
but the drama, as a whole, does not suffer so much from 
this defect, as does Before Sunrise, from the inconsistency in 
Loth’s character. Hauptmann’s play also reminds us of Zola’s 
Lassommoiy and La terre; particularly in the unsparing 
representation of the brutal and repelling. Ibsen’s Ghosts 
may have encouraged the young author to embody his views 
on evolution in a drama, but these views themselves he had 
derived from a different source, as will be shown. 

But while the influence of foreign authors is quite evident in 

3 
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Before Sunrise, the essence of the play is Hauptmann’s own 
property. Close observation of real life has been the chief 
source, and we shall in the course of our studies make the dis- 
covery, that Hauptmann is not successful, where reality does 
not furnish him the immediate model for his work. He is, 
then, not so much naturalist from choice, as rather from the 
necessity imposed upon him by the limitations of his talent. 
When the mining industry in the Giant Mountains was still 
less developed than at present, it repeatedly happened that in 
a particular locality the impecunious owners of the sterile soil 
became suddenly rich without any effort on their own part, 
through the discovery of coal beneath their fields. This has 
resulted, with rare exceptions, in the degeneration of the 
respective individuals, and the young Hauptmann has had, no 
doubt, more than one opportunity to observe the deleterious 
effects of what would seem at first sight a blessing. These 
observations formed the nucleus of the play. But we have 
really in this drama two distinct classes opposed to, and con- 
trasted with each other: the native element and the men of 
the world. The latter are represented by Alfred Loth, Doctor 
Schimmelpfennig, and the Engineer Hoffmann. Helene Krause 
annot appropriately be classed with either group. Hoffmann 
is the prototype of an unscrupulous, cunning, unprincipled 
upstart, a figure not infrequently met with, and he needs no 


explanation. Loth and Schimmelpfennig are the outgrowth 


of the discussions of scientific and sociological questions, in 
which the author indulged, when at Jena and perhaps also at 
later periods. Loth in particular is more of a book than a 
man. But we must not identify him with the author, for 
Hauptmann could not well subscribe to some of Loth’s state- 
ments, as for instance the following: ‘They (Zola and Ibsen) 
are not poets at all, they are nothing but necessary evils, 
Friulein Krause. I am really thirsty and demand from lit- 
erary art a clear, refreshing draught.—I am not sick. What 
Zola and Ibsen dispense is medicine.’-—Most of this so-called 
medicine is more pleasant to take than what Hauptmann has 
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to offer—The author has, however, lent to the reformer Loth 
his own hatred for all sorts of vice and his doctrinarianism. 
By the uncalled-for sacrifice of Helene he, presumably, in- 
tended to show us Loth as a man of firm convictions and of 
great will-power. Doctor Schimmelpfennig is more of a 
rationalist than his enthusiastic friend, but there is nothing 
in him to convince us, that he actually stands entirely above 
the possibility of becoming entangled in matters, which he has 
theoretically condemned long ago, as for instance in matri- 
mony; although he censures Loth for his weakness in this 
respect. No matter how we interpret the statements, which 
the author put into the mouths of these two characters, and 
no matter with which of them his sympathy chiefly rests, we 
must come to the conclusion that his views of the world are 
still very immature and too dogmatic, but we must admire the 
resoluteness with which he sacrifices everything to his con- 
viction. 

Before Sunrise appeared in print during the summer of 
1889, and on October 20 of the same year it was put on the 
stage for the first time in the Lessing theater at Berlin by the 
‘Verein Freie Biihne.’ The piece met with violent opposition 
and, at the same time, with unbounded admiration, though it 
deserved neither the one nor the other. The apostles of a new 
literary creed and their numerous disciples at once proclaimed 
Hauptmann to be their leader, and he still holds a leading 
position in spite of the fact, that many who helped to put him 
on the pedestal, have since tried to take him down. 

The Peace-Festival. In less than a year, a second play 
followed, which the author dedicated to Theodor Fontane, the 
aged realist, who had endorsed Hauptmann’s first drama as a 
work of considerable merit. The views concerning this second 
play are most conflicting; some pronounce it the best drama 


Hauptmann ever produced, others declare it to be the worst. 
If anything The Peace-Festival is still more gloomy than 
Before Sunrise. Determinism rules supreme in this piece, 
the human will is but a straw, the characters of the drama, 
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excepting two, act not as they will but as they must. And 
still, though they also are aware of this fact, they consider 
themselves responsible for their deeds. The action, the con- 
flict of the play takes place entirely within the persons and 
Hauptmann deemed it advisable to refer, on the title page, to 
Lessing’s view with regard to this sort of action, as expressed 
in his Discussions of the Fable. 

It is on a Christmas eve. We have to follow the poet to 
a lonely country-house, lying on the outskirts of the village 
Erkner, a suburb of Berlin. In a large, uncomfortable hall, 
paved with flagstone, Frau Doctor Scholz and her unbidden 
guest, Frau Buchner, are busy decorating a Christmas tree. 
The former is a woman of forty-six, but appears much older ; 
continually complains and whines, and makes life miserable for 
herself and others. Frau Buchner is entirely the opposite; she 
possesses an indomitable optimism, is of a cheerful and helpful 
disposition, and appears youthful by the side of Frau Scholz, 
although the difference in their age is only four years. Pres- 
ently Auguste Scholz comes home from a Christmas celebration 
for the poor of the village. She is only twenty-nine, but 
already the worst of old maids: nervous, quarrelsome, peevish, 
discontented, and the poet makes haste to establish once more 
the equilibrium by introducing Ida Buchner, twenty, blooming, 
kind, and always cheerful. Frau Buchner and her daughter 
have come, much to the discomfort of Frau Scholz and 
Auguste, to establish peace and harmony in the home of ~ 
Doctor Scholz. This home has been shattered for many years, 
a real family-life indeed has never existed here. Doctor 
Scholz is a well-educated man, has travelled far and wide, he 
has even been in Japan. At thirty-eight, he married a poor 
girl of sixteen, from mere fancy, and brought her to the lonely 
country-house. There they have lived together for thirty 
years, children have been born to them, but Doctor Scholz 
soon entirely withdrew from his family, devoting himself to 
his studies and keeping strictly to his own apartments. on the 
second floor of the spacious house. There are three children 
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in this strange family. Auguste, the oldest, and two sons, 
Robert and Wilhelm, now twenty-eight and twenty-six respec- 
tively. Doctor Scholz never concerned himself about his 
daughter, but the boys he had tried to fill with knowledge long 
before they outgrew their knee-trousers. Ten hours they had 
to spend daily at their books, although they resisted vigorously 
such treatment, biting and scratching the old Friebe, the 
factotum of the doctor, whenever he was ordered to drag them 
up-stairs to their study-room. The mother always took the 
part of the boys, and finally the doctor became disgusted and 
decided to let the brats grow up without training. For five 
years they were left entirely to themselves, just during the 
period of approaching adolescence, and, as a result, fell into 
all sorts of vices. At last Doctor Scholz, troubled by his 
awakened conscience, sent the boys to a private school, a sort 
of reformatory, in spite of the mother’s opposition. From 
there they ran away, as might have been expected, and an 
attempt to send the younger one, Wilhelm, to America also 
failed. From that time they have made their own way 
through the world. Robert found a position in a factory, as 
clerk and composer of sensational advertisements; Wilhelm 
became a musician. Although living at odds with their father, 
they now and then visit their home. On such an occasion 
Wilhelm brings with him an acquaintance, like himself a 
musician, and Frau Scholz plays duets with the stranger day 
after day. Thereby the jealousy of the husband is aroused, 
and he expresses his suspicions to the servants of the house. 
Wilhelm overhears such a conversation and in his anger for- 
gets himself so far as to beat his father. On the same day 
father and son leave the house and Frau Scholz and her 
daughter have since lived alone. The older son, Robert, pays 
every Christmas a short visit home and this year has come as 
usually. Nothing has been heard of Doctor Scholz since his 
departure, which is now six years ago, nor has Wilhelm kept 
up since then any connection with the members of his family. 
He has always suffered from remorse and has lived without 
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happiness or hope, until he met Ida Buchner, and quickly won 
her love. Ida is the only child of Frau Buchner, who herself 
regards the attractive young man with somewhat more than 
maternal affection. When she learns that family troubles are 
the cause of Wilhelm’s depression, which does not fully yield 
even to her daughter’s love, she resolves to set matters aright, 
and, supported by Ida, does not rest until Wilhelm consents 
to revisit his paternal home at the present Christmas time, to 
regain the peace of his soul. Frau Buchner and Ida have 
come a few days before in order to put the Scholzes in a mood 
of reconciliation, and smooth the way for Wilhelm, in which 
undertaking they are, however, not very successful. 

Robert, who has become a cynic, tells Frau Buchner without 
provocation straight to her face, that he is unable to compre- 
hend how she can endure the life at the home of the Scholzes, 
but she is too simple and meek to take offense at this. When 
Robert declares that, if his father is not quite so indifferent to 
him as to any fool, it is, because he is, in a sense, the product 
of his father’s folly, Frau Buchner is indeed at the end of her 
wit. Still, to a new, personal insult, which Robert inflicts 
upon her, she only replies: ‘Robert, I know that I have a 
special mission. That protects me like a charm. From the 
bottom of my heart: you have not insulted me.’ Almost too 
much lack of temper !—Nevertheless even this fails to make 
an impression upon the confirmed cynic, and we can foresee 
that the intended reconciliation, the peace-festival, will be 
thwarted by the behavior of this fellow. 

While all, Robert excepted, with widely different feelings, 
to be sure, await the arrival of Wilhelm, in stumbles Doctor 
Scholz. He comes home, because he instinctively feels that 
the hour of his death is near at hand. His behavior, his utter- 
ances, plainly indicate that he suffers from the delusion that 
everybody is conspiring to persecute him ; insanity of persecu- 
tion, as the psychologists call this mental disease. That Frau 
Scholz, the uncultured, worried, scared, little woman, fails to 
interpret these symptoms correctly, cannot surprise us. All 
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the others have withdrawn to leave husband and wife to them- 
selves, since they are meeting again for the first time after so 
long a period. Frau Scholz begins where she left off six years 
ago, i. ¢., by making complaining reproaches. Scholz is not 
inclined to defend himself. ‘Upon guilt follows atonement, 
upon sin follows punishment,’ he declares mysteriously. But 
he soon cuts short the conversation, going to his apartments, 
where his old, trusty servant Friebe supplies him liberally 
with wine, cognac and cigars. Mother and daughter are little 
pleased with the return of Doctor Scholz. Auguste declares it 
is just as if someone had returned from the grave—most people 
would rather not have their relatives return from there, after 
so long an absence—and Frau Scholz laments that her hus- 
band will soon be through with the wine and the cigars, and 
that she, in her old days, will have to suffer from his whims. 
Before the two have yet recovered from their surprise, or 
rather consternation, Wilhelm arrives. When he, alone with 
Ida, enters the house of his father, the scene of his wretched 
childhood, and of his offence, he collapses in hopeless despair, 
overcome by his recollections. Frau Buchner and Ida try to 
re-establish his self-confidence and even then do not abandon 
him, when he makes a sort of general confession and relates 
what has happened between him and his father—which Frau 
Buchner, at least, has already learned from the other members 
of the family—and how infamous a life he has formerly led. 
Urged by the two women, he at last resolves to ask his father’s 
pardon. When father and son stand in each other’s presence, 
Doctor Scholz at first shrinks back, his face expressing hatred 
and distrust, but as soon as he recognizes the intention of the 


repenting son, he tenderly and sincerely pardons him. Wil- 
helm collapses under the mental strain, but through the affee- 
tionate care of the old doctor, he is soon brought out of danger. 
All, even Robert, are deeply moved and it comes to an expla- 
nation and reconciliation between the brothers. 

But the spirit of peace does nof long prevail. The Buchners 
have arranged a rather child-like Christmas celebration with 
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tree and presents, which makes the Scholzes feel very uncom- 
fortable, since they no longer possess the necessary simplicity 
and purity of heart, to surrender themselves to such impres- 
sions. Robert refuses in an insulting manner to accept a 
present from Ida—the reason we shall see later—and thereby 
irritates his brother. Still worse, when Ida sings a very simple 
Christmas song in an adjoining room, Robert begins to scoff. 
A quarrel ensues between him and Wilhelm, in which Auguste 
takes Robert’s part. Doctor Scholz bids her to leave the 
room, and when Robert now interferes, he orders him out of 
the house. The mother, trying to shield the son, thoroughly 
arouses the anger of the aged man, and when Wilhelm attempts 
to appease him, his mania suddenly breaks forth. He fears 
Wilhelm will beat him, flees whining from him and finally 
collapses. Robert now leaves the house, but not without de- 
stroying, before he goes, the self-confidence and hopefulness of 
his brother. Wilhelm, as a result, renounces Ida, lest he make 
her unhappy by marrying her; but she will not give him up. 
The more rudely he repulses her, the more tenderly she pleads 
with him, until she finally conquers. Led by her he enters 
the adjoining room,: where his father has just breathed his 
last sigh. 

Hauptmann has very appropriately called this play a family 
catastrophe. These five people so closely conpected by the ties 
of nature, forming one of those almost inseparable units, which 
we consider the very foundations of all our social institutions, 
cannot but inflict pain upon one another. They must do so, 
whether they choose to or not. At least the poet wishes to 
give us this impression and he has drawn his characters essen- 
tially true to life. Such families really do exist. If upon any 
one of the Scholzes falls a larger degree of guilt than upon the 
rest, this one is Doctor Scholz. This is neither the common 
opinion of the critics, nor does it seem to be the view of the 
poet. Of course he is still a confirmed evolutionist and tries 
to show that Doctor Scholz has become what he is, because his 
wife failed to understand him. It is quite evident that she 
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can never have been a spiritual companion to him, but this 
does not exonerate him. Scholz is a man of experience, cul- 
ture, learning; and he out of his own initiative, chose for 
himself a mate. No one can censure the poor, young girl for 
accepting his proposal. Was it not the duty of the mature 
man to decide in advance whether or not this girl would be an 
acceptable life companion for him, or whether she would at 
least be susceptible to education? The difference in the age of 
the two is no positive reason for the failure they made of 
matrimony. On the contrary the youthfulness of the bride 
pre-supposes pliancy of character, and if Doctor Scholz still 
enjoyed only a reasonable degree of vitality, it lay largely in 
his power to shape the course of his married life. Although 
women mature, in every respect, earlier than do men, a girl 
of sixteen has not yet completed the development of her 
character, and much can be done to mould it. It does indeed 
indicate deplorable spiritual poverty, when Frau Scholz believes 
she is doing her share, if she provides her husband with nice, 
warm socks, palatable food, and so forth; but she has taste for 
music, and other elevated preferences might have been easily 
inculeated in her, if Scholz had been the proper man to do so. 
The methods, which he employed in educating his children, 
explain why he was unable to educate his child-wife. But 
granted he had been equal to the task, or even that he had 
made all reasonable effort and still had not been able to 
fashion her character, it would nevertheless have been incum- 
bent on him to find a way in which to live endurably with his 
family. The blame for all that has happened falls largely 
upon him, the cultured, educated, experienced, mature man, 
not upon the foolish young girl. It was unwise of the mother 
to take sides with her children against their father ; ‘Mother 
pulled at my left arm and father at my right arm,’ Wilhelm 
relates. Very significant of the narrowness of the man is the 
fact, that he never troubled himself about the bringing up of 
his daughter. A once very popular, and still practised educa- 
tional method, of which Doctor Scholz also makes use, was to 
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send unmanageable boys to America; simply to get rid of them 
and save the family name from possible disgrace. 

Robert and Wilhelm understand splendidly how to explain 
why and how they have become what they are. The former is 
far better off than his brother in as much as he knows how to 
keep from himself, under ordinary circumstances, any annoying 
feelings, for he is a rationalist, that is, he has become such in 
the course of time. Wilhelm is predominantly emotional and 
therefore suffers horribly from the recollections of his past. 
We cannot hope much for him from the future, for he has in- 
herited too much from his father. Utterances like this (in a 
stern, repelling tone) ‘Let me alone, that you don’t under- 
stand;’ or this, (harsh and passionate) ‘ Yes, yes, yes! That 
is the same old story—I don’t understand you, I don’t under- 
stand you!—Mother and father, too, have spoken different 
languages all their lives. You don’t understand me! You 
don’t know me! ete.’ addressed to his bride, make us fear the 
worst. There are also positive indications that he suffers from 
the same mania, which possesses his father. But this is a matter 
of course, for the author’s ideas are still strongly colored by 
the various evolutionary theories, imbibed at Jena and else- 
where. Much for the future happiness of Wilhelm depends on 
whether or not material cares will be spared to him, in case he 
establishes a family; for he is, in spite of his idealism, not the 
man to rise above the material. 

Ida’s attitude is too self-sacrificing, but still credible ; less so 
the indomitable optimism of Frau Buchner, even if we assume, 
that the fates have been hitherto most kind to her. Her own, 
more than maternal love for the young musician does not fur- 
nish an explanatory motive for her indefatigable endeavors. 
Through her strong affection for Wilhelm, Hauptmann has 


introduced a highly ambiguous motive into the play, which 


serves no purpose, for we know Frau Buchner too little, to 
form a correct estimate of the import of this affection. 

The stage directions are still more copious in this piece than 
in Before Sunrise and hardly any more to the point, i. e., diree- 
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tions, which the actor or stage manager actually may carry 
out, and not mere remarks of the author. Many are mere 
suggestions and seem like a rough sketch of the characters, 
made by the author more for his own use, than for the benefit 
of the reader, and so they do not belong in the finished play. 
It has indeed been stated, that in The Peace-Festival Haupt- 
mann surrenders everything to the actors, but this is hardly 
the proper way of expressing it. Anything, which the actor, 
through his attitude, through gestures, play of the features, the 
masque, and so forth, can express, the poet need not express in 
the dramatic dialogue. He even ought not to express it, if he 
feels reasonably assured that the average spectator will get the 
point without the help of the dialogue. If the dialogue is to 
do it all, a phonograph will suffice to recite the play. How- 
ever the author must be certain, that his stage directions not 
only stand on the paper, but that they can also be carried out. 
In The Peace-Festival Hauptmann makes great demands on the 
actors, and on the spectators as well. 

The language of the play is still more colloquial, more 
abrupt, than that of Before Sunrise. It is often impossible to 
establish the logical connection between less important pas- 
sages, and many will deem this a grave fault. Still, judging 
abstractly, it is none, for the language and mode of expression 
is under the given conditions entirely in harmony with the 
character of the persons, who use it. Just through the abrupt- 
ness of their remarks we get a good picture of these people, 
and while we do not always comprehend the meaning and 
import of what they say, their characters are sharply defined. 
The play possesses very delicate psychological analysis, life-like 
representation and a consistent development of the plot. 

Bulthaupt ' acknowledges the last item to be true only as far as 
and including the reconciliation of father and son in the second 
act.—The play has but three acts and no subdivision into 
scenes. —The remaining part he declares, as I think, unjustly, 


*Bulthaupt, H. Dramaturgie des Schauspiels. 4. Band. 3. Auflage. Olden- 
burg und Leipzig, 1902 (p. 489.) 
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to be inconsistent. The behavior of Robert is the vital point 
in this question. Robert has developed his, cynicism as a 
means of self-protection from the emotions, which threatened 
his peace of mind. In the beginning he was certainly as 
emotional as Wilhelm, perhaps even more so, and just for this 
reason he had to invent a means of defence. . He himself says: 
‘In former times I have had similar experiences—but as soon 
as I noticed, that those states were getting the better of me, I 
usually without hesitation turned my back upon them.’ It is by 
no means rare, that a sensitive individual becomes a cynic.—We 
need only call to mind the case of Heinrich Heine.—On this par- 
ticular occasion, that is, when Wilhelm begs and obtains his father’s 
forgiveness, an unusual event has gotten the better of Robert, 
and what is the result? He himself describes it: ‘I have again 
for the first time in years an ungovernable desire to spit upon 
myself.’ Such a feeling nobody can endure long, and each one will 
try to rid himself of it after his own fashion. He, who is of 
a certain religious disposition, goes to the mourners’ bench and 
repents, and possibly carries his head higher than ever after- 
wards, because it is written: ‘that likewise joy shall be in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more that over ninety 
and nine just persons, which need no repentance.’ Robert estab- 
lishes his peace of mind in a different manner, namely, by with- 
drawing again as soon as possible behind his cynicism. Nothing 
could be more natural for him. Soon after a new temptation 
besets him. Ida offers him a present, a pipe, and he refuses 
bruskly to accept it. The author has clearly indicated that 
Robert is not indifferent towards Ida. Of whatever nature his 
affection may be, he cannot possibly win the girl and he there- 
fore considers it wise not to accept a present from her. It 
would be too apt to spoil his humor, ‘when he sits in his cozy 
little office, his back towards the stove, his legs crossed beneath 
the table’ and then lights the pipe presented to him by Ida. 
From his point of view it would have been very foolish to 
accept the present. Still he might just as well have taken it 
and afterwards destroyed it. Oh yes! if only this were not 
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more difficult to do than to refuse it from the start. Robert’s 
act is perfectly consistent with his character and philosophy. 
The simple, child-like Christmas song of Ida is indeed very 
little suited to the atmosphere of the place, but it is never- 
theless pretty much in keeping with the previous behavior of 
the Buchners, and therefore we cannot reject it without also 
rejecting these two characters. Even serious men return on 
Christmas eve for a few hours to the simplicity of their child- 
hood, and here we have to deal with two women, who are little 
else than big children. Ida certainly sings this Christmas 
carol not so much for its thought, as for the sake of the expres- 
sion with which she can render it. She may have practised it 
for weeks, possibly under the direction of Wilhelm, and sings 
it now, although it is not suited to the occasion, or rather to 
the audience, because she has prepared no other. We could, 
moreover, introduce almost any other Christmas carol, less in 
the spirit of a child, instead of the one in question, without 
changing a single word of the dialogue. Robert does not want 
to give himself up to a sentimental mood, lest he should again 
feel ‘a desire to spit upon himself ;’ and so he scoffs. That 
Wilhelm is offended at his brother’s remarks, we should expect. 
Passionate as he is by disposition, he becomes, of course, unjust 
in his anger. The further development of affairs is entirely 
consistent. The final collapse of Doctor Scholz has been well 
enough prepared and motivated by the author to make it seem 
credible. To be sure the last act neither brings out a uew side 
of any of the characters, nor does it furnish an acceptable con- 
clusion. I find neither a grave inconsistency in the last part 
of the play, nor do I consider the development absolutely 
inevitable, that is, the brothers might have exercised a little 
more self-control during the few hours, in which they were 
thrown into each other’s company. But if the different mem- 
bers of the family had staid together only a few days, some 
friction would have been sure to occur, and the final break- 
down of Doctor Scholz was only a question of brief time, even 
without an unusual excitement to hasten it. 
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I have already indicated that, nevertheless, I am not satis- 
fied with the conclusion. In Before Sunrise Loth and Helene 
had a perfect right to expect with reasonable certainty a happy 
life, should they have become husband and wife. It pleased 
the author to have it otherwise, to prove his proposition. On 
the other hand, there is strong and positive evidence that a 
fairly smooth course is only to be expected for Wilhelm Scholz 
and Ida Buchner under most favorable conditions. Haupt- 
mann saves Wilhelm, the diseased, while he sacrifices the 
healthy Helene. Does he, going on the supposition that Helene 
was after all seriously tainted, wish to indicate that a woman 
may well redeem a man, but that a man cannot redeem a 
woman? Or has he in the interval between the appearance of 
the two plays come to see that the demand for absolute health 
on the part of both parents is untenable? 

Both Before Sunrise and The Peace-Festival contain too 
much of what is barely endurable, to meet with our full sym- 
pathy. The counter-poise is not nearly strong enough to make 
us forget all the mere wretchedness. The Peace-Festival is 
the more typical of the two, despite the fact that it is only 
a family catastrophe, and has purely pathological motives. 
The Scholzes are more frequent in our nervous age than the 
Krauses. Society, however, may hope to recover from the evil 
of nervousness, since people begin to learn to use science not 
only to explain mental deterioration, but also to prevent and, 
as far as possible, cure it. 

On the stage, The Peace-Festival has met with scant success, 
since it makes too great demands on both the actors and the 


spectators, as already mentioned. As far as the classic unities 
are concerned, the play is perfect; aside from the breadth of 
‘milieu.’ The scene is, throughout, the large hall in Doctor 
Scholz’s house, and the action could without crowding of 
events, or stretching of the imagination, take place in the space 


of time which is required to present the play on the stage. 
The Peace-Festival is a rather weak imitation of Ibsen’s 
Ghosts; not only with regard to the subject matter, but also in 
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the structure and technique of the play. In both these dramas 
heredity is the central idea, the plots of both are simple and 
the causes of the conflict lie in the far past. Ibsen’s Ghosts 
also conforms strictly to the laws of unity of time, place and 
action. The particular phase of heredity dealt with in this 
drama is perhaps even more, repelling than that of The Peace- 
Festival; but in the latter the general level is lower and the 
tragic element is therefore much weaker than in Ghosts. Some 
critics indeed maintain that the catastrophe is not in either of 
these-dramas tragic at all. 

Lonely People. With his third drama Hauptmann at last 
conquered the public stage; although the play held its place 
only for a short time, chiefly beeause it deals with somewhat 
problematic characters. It is, like The Peace-Festival, only a 
family catastrophe. 

The locality is a villa on the Miiggelsee in Friedrichshagen, 
near Berlin. There resides Johannes Vockerat, Doctor of 
Philosophy, together with his young wife Frau Kiithe. He 
has, like his predecessor, ‘doctor medicinae’ Scholz, the mis- 
fortune not to be understood by his wife; but, worse still, 
no one else of those about him, takes any interest in the 
‘ philosophic-critie-psycho-physiological work’ with which he 
is wrestling at the time the play opens. Small wonder, if we 
consider the abstract nature of his pursuit, which is all Latin 
and Greek to common mortals. But why did not Vockerat 
take up his abode in a university town, since he feels the need 
of having someone with whom he may share his ideas. There 
he could easily have found people who would have taken an 
interest in his stupendous work. As things are he has become 
irritable and discouraged because of his spiritual isolation. 
Still all will take a turn for the better now, for a son has been 
born to him; and the parents of Johannes Vockerat, at least, 
expect that this event will bring about a wholesome change. 


This hope we can hardly share, judging from the behavior of 


Doctor Vockerat at the baptism of his infant son, with which 
event the play opens. The family, the pastor, and an intimate 
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friend of Vockerat, the painter, Braun, are about to sit down 
to the conventional luncheon, when a strange, young lady, 
Anna Mahr, makes her appearance in rather unceremonious 
manner. She is a German Russian, studying philosophy at 
Ziirich, and passing through Berlin wishes to call upon the 
painter Braun, with whom she has become acquainted in Paris. 
Not finding him at his home, Anna Mahr makes bold to 
hunt him up, and here she is in quest of him. Of course, there 
are excuses, protests, an invitation to stay for luncheon, refusal 
on her part, urgent request by all, and her final consent. 
Doctor Vockerat recognizes in her at once his spiritual affinity. 
He leaves no stone unturned to have her stay at his house for 
some time, and she at last agrees. Soon Vockerat has eyes 
only for her, neglecting his young, patient, and unselfish wife. 
Frau Kithe has not yet completely recovered from child-birth, 
and now, seeing how matters are developing, she slowly pines 
away, and at the same time her mind begins to waver. When 
Anna Mahr feels that, with all but Johannes, she is no longer 
a welcome guest, she prepares to leave. But Vockerat will not 
have it and persuades her at the very station not to depart yet. 
Upon this the old Frau Vockerat, Johannes’ mother, summons 
her husband per telegram, that he may bring his son back to 
a sense of duty; and moreover explains the situation candidly 
to Miss Mahr, begging her to depart for Kiathe’s sake. Anna 
Mahr does now leave after a passionate farewell from Johannes 
Vockerat; but the latter cannot endure the separation, and 
drowns himself in the Miiggelsee. We are given to understand 
that Frau Kathe will not long survive the catastrophe. This 
is briefly the story of the play. 

Its temporary success was due to its conventional form, and 
the cireumstance that it stands on a higher level than the pre- 
ceding two plays of Hauptmann. Landsberg’ finds that 
Lonely People deals with the same motive as The Peace- 
Festival, but it moves in a higher sphere, saturated with 


1Op. cit. p. 33. 
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inward nobility. He pronounces Lonely People the aristocratic 
counterpart of the preceding plebeian drama. Unfortunately 
Landsberg’s judgment is based on external appearances. U. 
C. Woerner in her monograph about Gerhart Hauptmann 
very justly describes the language of Doctor Vockerat as 
uncultured. To be sure this fact alone would be no argument 
against his spiritual refinement, but it certainly betrays any- 
thing but inward dignity when he assures his wife of his faith- 
fulness in such terms as: ‘I am a knave, if I ever... .’ or 
when he remarks: ‘Those friends whom I could drive away 
from me... . those friends, to speak frankly .... they may 
go to the deuce.’ The two old people are too narrow to be con- 
sidered as representatives of this inward nobility, the painter 
Braun is lazily indifferent and blasé ; thus only Frau Kiithe 
and Anna Mahr remain. The former, as far as her intellect is 
concerned, not above the rest, is a very sympathetic figure. 
Anna Mahr may perhaps possess inward nobility, but unfortu- 
nately she has also many shortcomings. Woerner with good 
cause declares her to be unwomanly, certainly a serious defect. 
Even if this be unjust, Anna Mahr and Frau Kathe alone 
cannot lift the whole play into a loftier sphere. All the minor 
characters with the exception of the pastor are quite super- 
fluous. 

We direct our attention first to Doctor Johannes Vockerat. 
He is one of these twofold beings so often met with in periods 
of transition; or would it be better to say: periods of unrest; 
since the pendulum always seems to swing back again in this 
strife between intellect and emotions for supremacy. An ad- 
vanced thinker, full of lofty ambitions, but without sufficient 
energy and will-power to realize them, in his emotional life 
still swayed by views of the past, which his reason scorns; 
and hemmed in by the rules of convention, which he dares not 
disregard; such he appears to us. His reason and emotions 
are continually at war with each other. Worst of all, he is 


absolutely selfish ; everyone is to humor him, to adapt himself 


to his nature. The way in which he treats his young, con- 
4 
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valescent wife is indeed brutal. As in the case of Doctor 
Scholz the question occurs to us: why did he marry Frau 
Kiithe ? Nothing is so repulsive to him as her patient, ‘ ma- 
donna-like’ ways, which really are the very essence of her 
being. He, the psychologist, certainly should have become 
aware of them before his marriage. But to be sure he needed, 
above all, her money.—‘ For my nature I am not to blame,’ 
is his ready excuse for his rudeness. His passion for Anna 
Mahr starts far too suddenly to be of a purely spiritual nature. 
Mahn’ is polite enough to take Vockerat’s word for it that, in 
spite of his affection for Anna Mahr, Vockerat does not cease 
to love his wife. Schlenther,* too, finds Vockerat’s relations 
to Anna Mahr unobjectionable, because Platonic, and adduces 
such feeble arguments as the fact that they address each other 
to the very last as ‘Herr Doktor’ and ‘ Fraulein Anna.’ Even 
if their relations are Platonic, the fact remains that he cruelly 
neglects his wife, who only recently has born him a son, and 
from whose estate he derives his income. But Vockerat’s rela- 
tions to Anna Mahr are by no means as ethereal, as the author 
would have us believe. After conversing with her for five 
minutes, he has already fathomed her whole being, and is con- 
vinced that Frau Kiithe could learn much from her. Instead 
of showing special regard for the young mother, he compels 
her, much against her own will, to invite her very rival to her 
board and hearth. His selfish disregard for others is almost 
without bounds, and still his kind heart is declared to be his 
enemy. It requires faith to believe this. His sporadic, sen- 
timental overflows really result from lack of will-power. 
Though he insists that, through his association with Anna 
Mahr, his love for Frau Kathe has become deeper, the only 
attention he has to bestow upon the latter is, at the most, an 
offending remark, as for instance : (with comic surprise) ‘Why! 
Dear me! What a sight you are again! Pitiful! Just exactly 
like a sick chicken.’ This is hardly a very delicate, affec- 


' Op. cit. p. 19. 
* Op. cit. pp. 119 and 123. 
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tionate, and refined remark for a husband to make, to console 
his pining wife, who eats her heart away for him. Worse 
still Anna Mabhr is standing by, a picture of health, her cheeks 
red from the crisp morning air, from which she has just come 
with the Doctor. When Frau Kithe comes to him with a 
letter from her banker, who inquires if he may sell some of 
her stocks, since they otherwise would be without money in the 
morning, he snaps at her: ‘As soon as things have for once 
become somewhat clear in my mind—then you come—and 
grab right into it—with hands as clumsy as those of a team- 
ster.... That thereby you destroy for me a whole chain of 
thought, linked together with infinite pain, that doesn’t occur 
to you for a moment.... My work takes precedence. It 
comes in the first, second, and third place, and then the prac- 
tical may come too, for ought I care.’ Mahn finds greatness 
of character, energy, clearness, and high aims in Johannes 
Vockerat. Oh, for the lantern of Diogenes! Of course, he 
who believes Vockerat’s high sounding phrases will have no 
difficulty in seeing all this, and still more in him. He may be 
aspiring, but his aspirations are vague and indefinite ; nor has 
he any notion about the means by which to obtain his aims, 
and energy and perseverance he has least of all. His work 
makes no progress until Anna Mahr supplies the vital spark. 
Thinking seems, according to his own statement, to be a most 
laborious process with Johannes Vockerat. And he does not 
even possess self-confidence. When taking leave of Anna 
Mahr, he cries out: ‘Whence am I to get faith in myself? 
Who assures me that I am not struggling for nought?’ 

He promises his father that he will rally his moral forces, 
he vows to Anna Mahr that he will bear the burden ; but she 
is scarcely gone before he takes the fatal plunge. How is this 
possible, if he really does possess the qualities ascribed to him 
by Mahn? I fully agree with Woerner that there exists no 
reason for Vockerat to commit suicide, if we consider his love 
for Anna Mahr as Platonic. His nervousness and the provo- 
cation of the moment would then be the sole causes of his 
rash act. 
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Anna Mahr is not altogether a credible character. It has 
already been mentioned that Woerner declares her unwomanly. 
The way in which she introduces herself is indeed rather 
singular; still more so the resolution to prolong her stay after 
she has taken leave of the whole family and is on her way to 
the station, though she knows all but Johannes wish her to go. 
For her coming, a plausible motive could easily be found ; but 
the fact that she unconcernedly remains where she is not a 
welcome guest could only be explained by her passion for 
Johannes Vockerat. Of what nature her affection for him is is 
hard to judge. But she confesses, herself: ‘ If it were possible 
for Kathe ....to live....by the side of me—even then— 
.... I could after all not trust myself. In me.... in us 
there is something which we more feel than discern, which is 
hostile to these pure relations and which will overpower them 
in the course of time.’ There is in addition the episode with 
the picture and the passionate farewell scene ; neither of which 
appears especially Platonic. Even Anna Mahr herself con- 
ceives of purely spiritual relation between men and women 
only as a future possibility. She remarks: ‘Let us assume 

. ina most general way .... a new and perfect state is 
preconceived by someone. This state exists for the present 
only in sentiment ....an exceedingly tender, young plant, 
which must be guarded with utmost care.... Do you not 
think so, too, Doctor ?—That this plant should mature while 
we live we dare not hope. To transmit the germ to posterity, 
that we may be able to accomplish.’ The ascetic spirit of 
Hauptmann is speaking out of this passage. He has left it to 
us to imagine the details of this superhuman state: of affairs. 
Indeed Doctor Vockerat declares : ‘Then the human, and not 
the animal part of our nature will predominate.’ This is an 
admission that the animal in us will be present, though only in 
the second place. Vockerat’s terminology is rather inaccurate, 
especially for a doctor of philosophy. Animal and human are 
neither contrasts nor complements. The former is an essential 
constituent of the latter; without it, we should cease to be 
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human. The contrasting and vet complementary parts of the 
concept man are body and mind, or soul, if you choose. No 
degree of elevations will rid man of his body, with its many 
needs and limitations, while here on earth. Whether the physi- 
cal part of our being will ever be subordinated to the spiritual 
with the great mass of the people, may well be doubted ; with 
the select few this subordination has already been accom- 
plished, and it is not mere hopes alone with which we can 
console ourselves. The wisdom of Anna Mahr, too, is shallow 
and common-place, for instance her remark about the ‘breath 
from the twentieth century;’ as if there were to come an 
entirely new era in the history of mankind, just because we 
have completed another century according to our arbitrary 
reckoning ; or that other remark regarding ‘What Pope Leo 
the Tenth has said about the conscience.’ It seems rather 
strange that the strong woman is more than passingly attracted 
by the effeminate Johannes Vockerat.. For it certainly was 
the intention of the author that we should interpret Anna 
Mahr as a strong character. But neither she nor Johannes 
Vockerat seems to be swayed by elementary passions. The 
latter is plainly of the class of people, so detestable to Schiller, 
who do not possess stamina enough to be positively good or 
evil. Bulthaupt’ assumes indeed that the two are overpowered 
by their passions. This is the most credible and obvious inter- 
pretation of the psychological problem with which we are 
dealing. But this brings Anna Mahr, too, down to the com- 
mon level. She breaks the heart of Frau Kiithe without the 
courage to maintain her conquest. Or did she fail to compre- 
hend why Frau Kithe was pining away from day to day? 
A young women of twenty-four who possesses an academic 
education, and has travelled far and wide should possess more 
insight. From whatever point we consider Anna Mahr, she 
is far from the ideal woman. 

Frau Kiithe is very real and by no means as insignificant 
a little body as the author would have us believe. She is 


Op. cit. p. 496. 
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unselfish, warm-hearted, and yet practical. That she does not 
understand anything of her husband’s pursuits is no reproach 
to her, nor does this give to him the right to sacrifice her. 
Because of her unassuming character, she allows herself to be 
persuaded that she is unworthy of her husband; the author 
condemns her, so to speak, out of her own mouth. But we 
reject her own testimony, since we know only too well that it 
results partially from her modesty, and partially from constant 
suggestion. Judged purely as a human being, she is far supe- 
rior to Johannes Vockerat. 

His strictly religious parents are of the opinion that the lack 
of belief in the young couple is the root of all their ills. Frau 
Vockerat, practical, kind, yet resolute, is surprisingly well 
drawn ; the father, however, seems somewhat exaggerated, and 
is decidedly weaker than his spouse, which cannot greatly sur- 
prise us in a play of Hauptmann. In the last act the action 
of both parents appears highly improbable. When they, in a 
most agitated scene, have prevailed upon their son to return to 
the path of duty, they leave him immediately ; apparentiy for 
no other reason than to give the author an opportunity to bring 
Doctor Vockerat once more alone face to face with Anna 
Mahr. His parents ought to know that promise and intention 
differ with him widely from execution, and that he needs some- 
one in this crisis who by compulsion will supply a substitute 
for the lacking will-power. If Johannes were not left to him- 
self in the critical moment, the passionate farewell scene would 
not be possible, and the catastrophe might be averted. 

The painter Braun, radical in his views, but indolent and 
apathetic, cannot well win anyone’s sympathy. Vockerat’s 
attitude towards him seems indeed to indicate a change of view 
in the author. Radical demands are ever amiss, and Doctor 
Vockerat could only be commended, if he were given to com- 
promising as Braun says he is. But he does not really strive 
to reconcile conflicting views ; his actions are always prompted 
by momentary impulses and temporary moods, to be regretted, 
and repeated at the next occasion. 
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The influence of Ibsen’s Rosmersholm upon Lonely People is 
unmistakable, but Hauptmann lags far behind his model. The 
mild, yet consistent and resolute Johannes Rosmer becomes the 
wavering, effeminate Johannes Vockerat, who is continually 
whining for ‘a little bit of kindness;’ the unscrupulous, 
shrewd, determined Rebekka West changes into an improbable 
young woman with academic training, advanced views, and 
lofty but vague aims; the depraved but ingenious Ulrich 
Brendel finds a counterpart in the apathetic painter Braun ; 
Frau Kiithe is Beate resurrected. In the construction of the 
plot Hauptmann has departed somewhat from his model. 

While quite acceptable from a conventional point of view, 
Lonely People is really a step backwards; chiefly because of the 
weakness of the main character. The author has endeavored 
to convince us that Johannes Vockerat perishes because of the 
conflict between an old, narrow and unsympathetic view of the 
world, and a new, more liberal and aspiring one. Yet we 
take away with us the impression that he becomes the victim, 
not perchance of his ungovernable passion, but of his own 


indecision and utter lack of will-power, and this is hardly 
tragic. The silent, meek suffering of Frau Kathe appeals far 
more to us than the nervous fits of Doctor Vockerat. Anna 


Mahr will scarcely win our sympathies for the new woman. 
The Weavers. We have seen that Hauptmann, in his first 
three dramas, departed from the old standards only in his 
choice of the subject, in the form of the dialogue, and in the 
importance given to the minor characters. In The Weavers he 
broke entirely with the traditions of the past, and created prac- 
tically a new species of dramatic art. This piece does not even 
possess a main character which might be considered as the 
center of the whole. It is a ‘ milieu drama’ pure and simple, 
a succession of independent scenes, which only, through the 
atmosphere common to all of them, and through the circum- 
stance that they all serve a common purpose, appear as a 
whole. Each of the five acts has even a separate list of 
‘dramatis personae.’ Ever changing like the pictures of a 
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kaleidoscope—to be sure, beauty we must dispense with—the 
disconnected scenes pass before our eyes. The different char- 
acters have each something distinct and individual, some of 
them we meet in all five acts; but while in one they are the 
central figures, in the others they are pushed into the back- 
ground. The whole play, however, is pervaded by an almost 
indefineable something, an immaterial entity, the typical essence 
of the Silesian weaver population. Like a spectre, pale and 
with lustreless eyes it hovers above the different scenes, and 
unites them into a whole. It makes us even forget the lack 
of a coherent plot, at least while we are reading the play, or 
witnessing its performance. More than one critic has refused 
to recognize The Weavers as drama at all; but even if it be 
none, it still remains a work of art. To be sure, if excluded 
from the realm of the drama The Weavers cannot be placed 
in any of the existing categories, but even if we regard the 
piece as drama, it stands entirely alone and will probably not 
soon find a companion. 

The time of the play is the fifth decade of the nineteenth 
century, but its spirit is that of the present. We are to witness 
the appalling death-struggle of a small social group, the weaver 
population of the slope of the Owl Mountains (Eulengebirge), 
doomed by the change in the methods of production, the 
economical conditions, and the concentration of wealth and 
power. This struggle still goes on at the present day, unno- 
ticed by the world at large, except at periods of extreme suffer- 
ing, when the cry of the afflicted is heard beyond the narrow 
boundaries of their native district. It is such a spasmodic 
convulsion, which the author makes almost tangible for us in 
his play. 

It is pay day. At Peterswaldau, in the large, general office 
of the manufacturer, Dreissiger, a crowd of people is waiting 
to deliver the goods they have woven, to receive their meager 
pay, and take with them material for another web. The men 
are dwarfed, stoop-shouldered, shrinking; the women feeble, 
care-worn, emaciated ; we see also a number of sickly children 
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in the crowd who have come instead of their parents to deliver 
the goods. On the faces of all lies a despairing apprehension, 
a silent dread ; the behavior of the people is cringing, servile, 
without a trace of self-respect. Behind the counter are the 
several clerks and the cashier. In the order of his arrival each 
one of the weavers presents his goods to Pfeifer, the head clerk. 
He inspects the quality of each piece with gauge and magni- 
fying glass, and does not fail to find fault with each one. An 
apprentice then weighs the goods, and Pfeifer announces to the 
cashier the wages he is to pay—from twenty-five to thirty-five 
cents for three weeks of unceasing toil. To be sure the pur- 
chase power of our American dollar is greater in Germany 
than here at home, and was still more so sixty years ago; but 
it needs no argument to show that such wages are inadequate 
to supply even the most absolute needs of the people. One 
poor woman begs pitifully for a few cents in advance on the 
next web, and pleads that her husband is an invalid, and that 
she has a number of children to support; a weaver implores 
Pfeifer not to deduct this time the twelve cents, which he re- 


ceived on the last pay day in advance; but they speak to deaf 
ears. The clerks have become hardened to such scenes and 


make foul jokes about the wretchedness of the poor people. 
Pfeifer declares that he has no authority to grant any advance, 
or the like, and the proprietor is, of course, too busy to be 
accessible to his employees. With stupid resignation everyone 
takes his pay, until the turn of Bicker, an unusually robust, 
young weaver comes. Thirty cents is the price accorded to 
him for eighteen days of hard work. Indignantly he declares 
that this is nothing but a beggarly gift, and when Pfeifer bids 
him be silent, he makes a contemptuous reply. Pfeifer becomes 
angry and calls Dreissiger, the proprietor, who appears quickly 
and, upon explanation, orders Biicker to leave the office ; but 
the latter defies even the authority of the almighty Dreissiger, 
and denounces him as an extortionist who uses his employees 
in such a manner ‘that not even a few crumbling bones are left 
of a man, by the time he gets through with him.’ This is not 
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the first time that Backer has made himself obnoxious. A few 
days before he with several other young fellows had passed the 
house of Dreissiger, singing the ‘Weavers’ song,’ a complaint 
of their sufferings and an accusation of the wealthy manufactu- 
rers. Dreissiger decrees that he shall not get another lick of 
work in his factory, to which Bicker replies that it does not 
matter to him, whether he starves to death at the wayside or 
at the loom. He is about to leave the office, when a boy of 
eight, who has come seven miles, or more, to deliver a heavy 
load of flannel, suddenly collapses. As the little fellow comes 
somewhat to himself under the care of those around him, he 
whispers: ‘I’m hungry ;’—this is the sole cause of his faint- 
ing. Dreissiger pales, but pretends not to have understood his 
words. He hurries the child into his private office and soon 
returns, telling the people that the whole affair meant nothing 
and that the boy is already on his feet again. The blame for 
the occurrence he puts upon the parents of the child, and finds 
it unpardonable, that they should have sent the little fellow so 
long a distance with so heavy a load. In future he will have 
to forbid the delivery of the goods by children. When any- 
thing happens to such a child the manufacturer is blamed for 
it, and he has troubles enough of his own. People know little 
of his sleepless nights and the immense risk he runs. At last 
he calls on those present to bear witness that he has always 
treated his employees most humanely. Of course, they, to a 
man, affirm it; the rebellious Bicker has gone. Dreissiger 
announces that, on ‘certain conditions,’ he is going to employ 
two hundred more weavers to help the people of the district 
through the present crisis, even if he should lose money in 
doing so. When several appeal to him for a few cents in 
advance, he quickly withdraws, saying that this is Pfeifer’s 
business, Pfeifer, who a few minutes ago declared, he had no 
authority in such matters; but he has authority enough and to 
spare to inform the weavers that these ‘certain conditions’ are 
a 15% reduction of all wages. 

In the second act the home of one of these weavers is 
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depicted. Huddled together in a little, low room are Frau 
Baumert, a complete invalid in middle life, her idiotic son, a 
lad of twenty, her two daughters, Emma and Bertha, twenty- 
two and fifteen respectively, and a boy of four, the illegitimate 
child of the older girl. The author describes with great mi- 
nuteness the poverty of the place, the disproportionate appear- 
ance of the idiot, the rags, in which the old woman is bundled 
up, the scanty dress of the girls. It is at the sunset hour of 
a summer evening, but the people are still working. Frau 
Baumert and the lad are spooling, the girls weave. The head 
of the family had gone early in the forenoon to deliver the 
finished work, but has not yet returned. With trembling Frau 
Baumert thinks of the awful possibility, that her husband 
might have stopped at the village inn, but the girls feel assured 
that their father would not do this. A neighbor’s wife comes 
in and begs for a handful of flour; she has not a bite te eat for 
her nine children and her husband lies ill. But the Baumerts 
have not even a crust in the house to give to their own boy, 
who clamors for bread, and the poor woman leaves again with 
a threat of suicide. 

At last Baumert arrives and with him a young relative, 
Jiiger by name, who has just been discharged from the army. 
Jiger has brought home with him a new suit of clothes, the 
enormous sum of ten dollars in cash, nay even a silver watch, 
and the poor weaver family cannot wonder enough at his suc- 
cess; especially since in his boyhood he was a regular good- 
for-nothing, that is, he had vitality enough to be unruly and 
play the truant, an uncommon thing with the children of the 
weavers. The girls now set about preparing the supper. 
Baumert has taken with him in the morning his little dog, and 
had it killed, that they might make a meal of it, rather than 
that it should starve to death. To kill the creature himself he 
did not have the heart. The old Ansorge, who is the nominal 
owner of the hut, but is indebted for all that it is worth, comes 
in, too, at this point. He is a bachelor and lives with the 
family, having taken them as renters. Although he has no one 
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to provide for, he cannot manage to earn a living. Jiiger pro- 
duces a quart of liquor and sends for a second, when the bottle 
is empty. While the supper is being cooked the people carry 
on a general conversation. With brutal frankness Jiiger asks 
Emma, who is the father of her child. The fifteen year old 
sister replies without embarrassment: ‘ Didn’t you know the 
weaver Finger?’ and the mother adds: ‘ We had given him 


lodging in our little room—they had but one—he really did 
intend to marry her, but unhappily he was already in the last 


stages of consumption. I warned my daughter often enough, 
but did she listen to me? Now he is dead and gone long since, 
and she must see how she can manage to bring up the boy.’ 
Then Frau Baumert complains that she is paralyzed and that 
she has to suffer terribly. ‘It is going bad with her. She can- 
not last much longer,’ says the husband, and Bertha remarks: 
‘We have to dress her in the morning and undress her at 
night. We have to feed her like a little child.’ All this is said 
in an indifferent, matter-of-fact way. The daughter does not 
blush, when her fall is discussed, nor does the mother feel 
offended at the seemingly heartless remarks of her husband and 
the children. Jiiger declares that the dogs on the streets in the 
cities are better off than the poor weavers. He then goes on, 
boasting of his career as a soldier, and of his knowledge of the 
world. The rich are to blame for the existing misery and the 
only way to readjust matters is by rising in rebellion ; for from 
the government no help can be expected.—The meat is done 
now and the old Baumert begins to eat it, out of the frying- 
pan, with his fingers. Chewing he explains: ‘Two years ago 
I went to the Holy Communion for the last time. Soon after 
I sold my church clothes. With the money we bought a piece 
of pork and since then I haven’t eaten any meat.’—Nor ought 
he to eat any now. His weak stomach cannot endure this 
unusual treat. He must leave the room and returns, weeping 
because he can not even enjoy what he gets by chance. The 
dog, namely, was not really his, it had only strayed to his 
house a few weeks before. A compassionate anger now boils 
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up in Jiiger, he accuses the manufacturers of cruel extortion and 
then reads the already mentioned ‘Weavers’ song.’ Baumert 
repeats every complaint, reiterates every charge and, partially 
through the influence of the liquor, works himself up to a state 
of frenzy, which also takes possession of the old Ansorge and 
Jiger. Psychologically the three men already constitute a 
mob, but one essential element is still lacking: the conscious- 
ness of irresistible power, which rises from mere numerical 
strength. 

The wanting element is supplied in the next act. In the inn 
at Peterswaldau the landlord, a ‘drummer,’ and the village 
joiner are discussing the situation of the weavers. The stranger 
expresses his surprise at the display he has seen at the funeral 
of a poor weaver. Surely people, who can bear such expenses, 
cannot be on the point of starvation. But he is told that the 
clergy insist on pompous funerals, since on such occasions the 
contribution box yields a rich harvest. A rag-peddler has come 
in and joins in the conversation by suggesting that the high 
birth- and death-rate among the weaver population makes the 
business of the village joiner lucrative, for there must be coffins 
and some how they must be paid for. The peddler then gives 
a graphic description of the conditions existing among the 
weavers. He visits every house of the district and ought to 
know the true state of affairs; but the drummer objects that 
his tale does not tally with the reports, which, according to the 
newspapers, the officials sent by the government to look into 
the matter have made. No wonder! Those gentlemen never 
go beyond the main portion of the village, where the finest 
houses stand, lest they should soil their patent-leather shoes. 
In the meanwhile Jager and a number of weavers have come 
in and Jiger at once orders two quarts of whisky. He can 
pay for it, just as well asany drummer. The stranger feels the 


taunt and rejoins. ‘I beg your pardon, young man, you seem 
to do a prosperous business !’—‘I cannot complain. I travel 
fora clothing house. I divide the profits with the manufac- 
turer. The more hunger the weavers suffer, the better I am 
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off. The bigger their need, the larger my profits,’ is the reply. ° 


Jiiger with his loose tongue, his ready wit, and his self-con- 
fidence founded on ignorance, is the right man to instigate 
these wretched weavers to open violence. A few begin to sing 
the ‘ Weavers’ song.’ When the landlord objects, the black- 
smith Wittig, who has just come in, remarks deridingly: 
‘Never mind! Just let them perform a little comedy ; barking 
dogs don’t bite.’ Wittig is a revolutionary fanatic, Robespierre 
is his man, for him the weavers are much too tame. With 
stinging sarcasm he excites the crowd. An old weaver, a reli- 
gious crank, is moved by the ‘spirit’ and begins to prophesy; 
‘Do ye not associate with the rich and the mighty. There lies 
a judgment in the air. The Lord Zebaoth. .. .’ 

In the midst of the general tumult, in comes the village 
police. To-day his uniform commands little respect. Biicker 
and Wittig at once begin to ridicule him. He makes haste to 
deliver his message; under severe penalty the magistrate for- 
bids the singing of the ‘Weavers’ song.’ ‘He has no right 
to forbid us anything,’ declares Wittig, and, at a sign from 
Bicker, all begin to sing the obnoxious song. 

The fourth act brings the climax. Dreissiger has company 
and is therefore the more exasperated by the derisive demon- 
strations of the weavers, who, in a body have marched from 
the inn to his house. While Dreissiger goes out to check the 
tumult, Pastor Kittelhaus—he and his wife are the only guests 
—<discusses the uproar of the people with the ‘ candidatus 
theologiae’ Weinhold, the tutor of Dreissiger’s children. 
Weinhold, an idealistic youth, pleads the cause of the weavers, 
but Kittelhaus warns him not to meddle with things, which do 
not concern him. A pastor has to care for the immortal souls 
of the people, and not for their mortal bodies. Dreissiger 
returns, the tumult in the street increases, and the singing is 
heard in the room. The good pastor is shocked to find that 
even old men are in the crowd. ‘They trample the law of 
God under foot. Wil! you still defend them?’ (to Weinhold) 
and he, ‘Certainly not, my dear pastor. That is, sir, owm grano 
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salis. After all, they are hungry, ignorant wretches. They 
express their dissatisfaction in their own way.’ This is more 
than Dreissiger can endure; the young enthusiast is told to 
leave the house immediately. Now in comes the village magi- 
strate in full uniform; Dreissiger has sent for him to obtain 
the official approval of his own somewhat arbitrary measures. 
He has, namely, ordered his dyers to catch one or the other 
of the ring-leaders of the mob, since the policeman is not able 
to make an arrest. Of course, the magistrate approves the 
measure and presently the policeman reports the arrest of 
Jiger, who is ushered in by five robust dyers. He is, how- 
ever, quite at ease about his fate and replies with insolence to 
the questions of the magistrate. The pastor succeeds in making 
some impression upon Jiiger by reminding him of the pains 
he has taken, to teach him to walk in the narrow path. But 
Jiger thinks they are even; he has done his share by putting 
a dollar into the contribution box, when he was confirmed.— 
A very fine touch! There are in those regions people at the 
present day, who believe that their pastor can dole out salvation 
to whom he pleases, and that they may buy it of him, if they 
only have the price.—Finally Jiiger declares he has become a 
Quaker and no longer believes anything. From the street, 
shouts are heard, demanding the release of the prisoner; but 
they shall fool themselves, says the magistrate. Jiiger is bound 
and led off, the magistrate and the police escorting him, 
with drawn sabres. Dreissiger and the pastor agree that the 
enthusiasts and philanthropists, by continually prattling about 
humanity, have incited the weavers to rebellion. The people 
have again and again been told, in what misery they live and 
at last they really believe it. But it is to be hoped that the 
present disturbances will ultimately benefit the manufacturers, 


that is, that the government will adopt measures to protect 


their industry from foreign competition. 

In the meanwhile the mob has freed Jiiger, beaten the 
magistrate and the police, and they even abuse the preacher, 
when he ventures to pass through the crowd, hoping to pacify 
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them by his presence. The mob is, of course, only heard, and 
its actions we learn from the remarks of those watching it 
from the windows. The infuriated people now demand that 
Pfeifer, the head clerk, be delivered up to them ; he rushes to 
his master for protection. Johann, the coachman, has used his 
wits, and has, without orders, hitched his best team to the 
closed carriage; announcing this, he urges haste, since the 
people are about to lay siege to the rear gate of the yard. 
Frau Dreissiger becomes hysterical, falls on the neck of the 
coachman, and implores him in the most endearing terms to 
save her and her children ; but Dreissiger takes matters more 
cooly, at least he does not forget to secure his valuables from 
the safe before he goes. Scarcely have all made their escape, 
when the front door gives way and the crowd rushes in. The 
curtain drops as the men are about to begin the work of general 
destruction, having recovered somewhat from the amazement 
caused by the unthought-of splendor of the mansion. 

In the fifth act no further development takes places. It 
serves only to conclude the play with a powerful contrast. It 
is on the morning after the tumult in Peterswaldau ; the scene 
is a weaver’s cottage in the neighboring village of Langen- 
bielau. The old Hilse, a faithful Christian, an old veteran and 
a loyal subject, has just finished his morning prayer in humble 
submission and in gratitude. Although he has not an abun- 
dance to be thankful for ; although he is suffering extreme want 
like all the rest, he is meek and contented. When the rag- 
peddler Hornig comes in and relates what has happened the 
day before, and that the mob is on its way to this village, the 
old Hilse is amazed, and does not want to believe it; but his 


seven year old grand-daughter furnishes evidence. She comes 


in with a silver spoon, which she has picked up on the road to 
Peterswaldau. All the weaver children have silver spoons. 
The old man becomes furious, wants to beat the thievish grand- 
child, and orders his son Gottlieb to carry the spoon at once to 
the police-office. Gottlieb’s faith is not so unshaken as that of 
his father; but he is meck enough to be easily restrained from 
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joining the rebels, who have now arrived, and call on every 
weaver to turn out to their support. His wife, however, catches 
the spirit of the mob, and rushes out. Gottlieb follows her in 
a frenzy, but not until a squad of soldiers, which has arrived, 
fires into the crowd. 

The old Hilse: ‘Gottlieb, Gottlieb !’ Mother Hilse (blind) : 
‘Where is Gottlieb?’ The old Hilse: ‘To the devil, he is.’ 
Voice from without : ‘Go away from the window, father Hilse.’ 
(A stray bullet from the first volley has found its way into the 
house, and the soldiers make ready to fire again.) 

Hilse: ‘Not I! And if all of you get stark mad (speaking 
to his wife with growing ecstasy). Here my heavenly father 
has placed me. Isn’t it so, mother? Here we will sit and do 
what’s our duty, and if all the snow turns black.’ 

He begins to weave. A volley is fired. Fatally wounded 
the old man reels back and then falls forward upon the loom. 
Without, the frantic mob repulses the soldiers with a hail of 


stones. 


I have given a rather detailed summary of the play to show 


what methods the author employs. If anything, they are con- 
crete. The characters of this drama need not concern us, but 
by so much the more, the sources from which Hauptmann drew 
his material. In the lines, dedicating the play to his father, 
he says: ‘ Your stories about grandfather, who in his younger 
years, a poor weaver, sat at the loom like those depicted, have 
become the nucleus of my work.’ This is then one source, 
certainly the one from which the poet drew his inspiration. 
For be the value of “The Weavers” as drama ever so small, 
the piece remains nevertheless a truly poetic production, and 
the author could never have created it without glowing inspi- 
ration. It requires more than mere literary skill, power of 
observation, and clever combination to write such a work. 
Nor can we demand that Hauptmann should have set forth 
all the concurring economical forces which brought about the 
rapid decay of the weaving industry. If he had attempted 
it, his play would have become a sort of handbook of social 
5 
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economy, and a most incorrect representation of the time with 
which it deals. Before the middle of the nineteenth century 
there were few people who knew anything about economy, 
and of those surely none were to be found in Peterswaldau or 
Langenbielau. Hauptmann desired to show us the poor weav- 
ers, what they had suffered, and how they came to revolt. To 
understand them we must look upon the world with their eyes, 
not perchance with the eyes of John Stuart Mill. But while 
the author has not been guilty of exaggeration, it is very 
evident that he has no sympathy with the manufacturer and 
those who stand on his side. History is another source. From 
it Hauptmann has taken all the main facts and even some of 
the names in slightly changed form. Zwanziger has become 
Dreissiger, Dierig has become Dittrich, and so forth.—After 
the Wars of Liberation, Russia, Austria, and Prussia formed 
the Holy Alliance, the watch-word of which was reaction. The 
people, exhausted by the struggle against Napoleon, had too 
much to do with private affairs, to concern themselves about 
polities. A short-sighted, narrow-minded bureaucracy soon 
ruled supreme. The welfare of the masses was not a matter 
of concern to the officials, who considered it their sole duty to 
execute the existing laws ; their sympathy was with the upper 
classes. The weaver population of the mountain districts in 
Central Silesia became quickly impoverished, when the manu- 
facturers began to introduce machines and to substitute cotton 
for flax. The labor-saving machines made a large number of 
hands superfluous and the capitalists availed themselves of the 
opportunity to reduce the wages of the hand-weavers to mere 
alms. The manufacturers also formed rings to control the 
price of labor and some even established a truck-system, com- 
pelling their laborers to buy the necessities of life at the factory 
store. They reaped thereby large profits and began to live in 
luxury. The majority of them were themselves the descendants 
of poor weavers. Often the father had sat at the loom and 
earned a humble living, while the son, through shrewdness and 
unscrupulous methods, had amassed a small fortune, lived ina 
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mansion, and kept lackeys, coachman, horses, and carriages. 
This explains the cruel, greedy, and short-sighted extortion of 
these manufacturers, which perhaps has never been equaled by 
any member of the landed nobility in Germany ; and also the 
intense hatred of the weavers against their oppressors. For 
such is human nature, that most men will endure the yoke of 
a master, whose authority has become sacred through its mere 
duration, with far more patience, than that of a man who has 
risen above them from their own ranks; on the other hand, 
newly acquired power is ever apt to be abused. 

For the oppressed weavers there existed at that period no means 
of self-defense. The press was under strict censorship and the 
officialdom favored the manufacturers, the latter, moreover, 
did not really overstep the boundaries of the civil laws. But 
by and by the wretched conditions of the Silesian weavers 
became known beyond the confines of their native district, and 
aroused pity and severe comment on the methods of the manu- 
facturers. When the weavers learned of the compassion which 
their sufferings excited everywhere, they became more keenly 
aware of how unworthy a life they led, and, with the sympathy 
of thousands to back them, they formed a delusive conception 
of their own power. In addition to all this the air was full of 
revolutionary ideas. So it came to an uproar in 1844, which 
centred about Peterswaldau and Langenbielau, two populous 
villages, having now 7500 and 16,000 inhabitants respectively. 
Two companies of soldiers sufficed to quell the outburst ; the 
weavers hungered on, and still hunger. 

Thus we have come to the third source, whence Hauptmann 
obtained the details and local characteristics of his drama; i. e., 
the present, or very recent past. The conditions of the weavers 
have changed, but relatively they have become little better. In 
Peterswaldau and Langenbielau the obvious contrast between 
rich and poor has largely disappeared, but higher up in the 
mountains in the little, tumble-down huts, with their win- 
dows on the level with the ground, with doors, which a normal 
person cannot pass through without stooping, with their straw- 
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roofs, so low that one can easily reach them with the hand, 
there is still plenty of wretchedness. In the villages on the 
south-eastern slope of the Owl Mountains a hand-loom is even 
at the present day still to be found in operation in many homes 
of the working people, although the most of the weavers now 
earn their meager living in a factory. The habitations are 
crowded, men and women, young and old, the-members of the 
family and often a boarder or two, sleep together in the same 
room. Intermarriage between individuals closely related by 
blood is very frequent. The race is dwarfed, birth and death 
rate are high, as is also the number of illegitimate children. 
We still find also the same lethargic indifference. Often a 
mother sees clearly what her daughter is to come to; but it is 
the common fate, and if she warns the girl, she does all that 


is in her power. The moral sense of these people has become 
greatly blunted. During the winter months—and the winters 
are long at that altitude—the people are often on the verge of 
starvation. During the winter from 1890-1891, if I remember 
correctly, there was a veritable famine in the county (Kreis) 


of Neurode; fortunately the increased ease of communication 
and the philanthropic spirit of the age did much to alleviate 
the suffering. It may seem strange, that the people do not 
leave the district and seek work elsewhere. A number indeed 
do so, but the general degeneracy of the people and their utter 
impecuniousness oblige the most of them to stay where they 
are; for they would never be able to compete with others not 
hampered by these disadvantages, as they should have to do, 
in case they should leave their homes. Only the most vigorous 
dare to take this step, thus leaving the weaklings behind. The 
strange attachment to the native soil, so common among 
mountaineers, is a less potent cause, which makes these people 
cling to the spot where they were born. We have then three 
main sources: early impressions fraught with sentiment, the 
historical accounts of the pitiful uprising of the weavers, and 
the conditions existing in those districts at the present day. 
Hauptmann has been accused of having misrepresented 
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Dreissiger and his helpers; but the historical accounts hardly 
lend any support to this charge. If we bear in mind the 
descent of these manufacturers, we will be better able to under- 
stand their cruel greed, and will be less inclined to censure the 
poet for exaggeration. Still, some will say, though all this be 
true, Hauptmann ought to have represented the typical manu- 
facturer and not have patterned his characters after these 
isolated instances ; or, still better, he ought to have represented 
the manufacturer, not as he is, but as he ought to be—at the 
expense of the weavers, at the risk that these latter shall lose 
our sympathy, that is, in order to defeat his own purpose. 

The psychological part of the play Hauptmann has handled 
with great skill; whether by virtue of intuition, or by dint of 
his knowledge of the psychology of the crowd, I dare not say. 
It is, for instance, a very fine touch that Luise Hilse is the 
first to disregard the warning of the old Hilse, not because he 
has less authority over her than over his son, but because she 
is a woman and therefore the more ready to obey her instincts 
unheedful of the dictates of reason. The third act of The 
Weavers is a fine study in crowd psychology, also parts of the 
second and the fifth. The objection that the weavers accom- 
plish nothing, that we clearly foresee that they will go back to 
their looms and hunger, is very true; but I do not see why a 
poet should be under obligations to solve the problem which he 
puts before us, especially if this problem does not admit of an 
immediate, reasonable solution. Those, moving exclusively in 
the realm of ideas, would, no doubt, have found one; but it is 
a question whether it would have been acceptable or born with 
the power to convince. The different traits of character, rather 
than characters, which the author represents, are very striking. 
The sober-minded innkeeper Welzel, for example, and his silly- 
headed wife, who aids and abets in every possible manner the 
conceited notions of her pretty daughter, are well depicted, 
and remind us of the parents of Luise Millerin in Schiller’s 
drama. Correct is also the action of the coachman, who uses 


his cireumspection in the interests of his master, without wait- 
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ing for orders. In Germany the house-servants of the wealthy 
are, in fact, themselves a privileged class, do consider them- 
selves so, and naturally identify their own interests with those 
of their masters. 

The Weavers was published in January, 1892, in two edi- 
tions, one written completely in dialect, the other a version 
approaching the modern High-German more closely. On 
February 26, 1893, the play was put on the stage by the 
‘Verein Freie Biihne,’ but from the public theatres in Ger- 
many it was banished until 1894, the first public representa- 
tion occurring on September 25th of the same year in Berlin. 
The sentiment for and against the drama was at first very 
strong. The Socialists hailed it as an attack upon the capital- 
ists, and the opposing element condemned it as such. Haupt- 
mann’s attitude towards his own work was, however, not 
influenced by any political motives, but depended wholly on 
his strong personal sympathies, and, perhaps also, antipathies, 
the causes of which are very obvious. 

Although the events represented in the play occurred more 
than half a century ago, its spirit is entirely modern. It is 
the general change undergone by values of all kinds, which 
plays a very important part in The Weavers. The right of the 
masses has practically conquered the divine right of kings. 
Old beliefs are tottering, formulas have lost their charm. The 
old Hilse says: ‘The endless anxiety and toil, which we call 
life, these I would gladly depart from. But then, Gottlieb! 
then something is to follow—and if one forfeits that too—then 
all is lost.’—‘ Who knows, what then follows, when one dies. 
Nobody has seen it,’ is the sceptical reply. But in the mind 
of the old man there is no doubt, or rather he will not allow 
any doubt to take root there. ‘I warn you, Gottlieb! do not 
question the only hope which is left to us poor. Why should 
I then have sat here at the loom and toiled with might and 
main forty years and more? and should have passively wit- 
nessed how that one over there (the manufacturer) lives in 
pride and luxury—and coins money out of my worry and 
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misery. To what purpose, I pray? Because I have a hope! 
I have something in all my wretchedness (pointing through 
the window.) You have your share here—I, mine, in another 
world : that is what I have thought. And if I should be tor- 
tured to death—I abide by my conviction. He has given us 
this promise. A judgment shall be, but not we are to be the 
judges :—Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.’ 
This hope for reward, for vengeance of their wrongs, has made 
life easy to the poor, through the course of centuries ; but at 
the present day it has lost much of its power. Few are those, 
who any longer stay at the post, where God, i. e. accident of 
birth, has placed them, come what may; and who suffer pas- 
sively in the hope of earning heaven thereby. People have 
come to see that God helps him who helps himself. The social 
and political beliefs of the people have changed even more 
than their religious convictions. The rapid transformation of 
long-used values shakes the very foundations of the social and 
political institutions in Western Europe. The Weavers reflects 


some phases and aspects of the resulting struggle, and in this 
lies the chief significance of the play, however great or small 
its artistic value may be. Future generations will regard it as 
an historical document. 


JOSEF WIEHR. 


(To be continued. ) 
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SYLLABICATION IN GOTHIC. 


may seem strange that an interesting chapter connected 

with the spelling of Gothic has so far escaped the attention 
of our Gothic grammarians. We are referring to the way in 
which syllables are separated in our manuscripts. It is evident 
that in this respect the method of the manuscripts is by no 
means arbitrary or dictated by space; on the contrary, certain 
rules are more or less accurately observed in all manuscripts. 

Our investigation was made possible by Uppstrém’s well 
known editions, namely 1.) Codex Argenteus. Upsala 1854-57. 
2.) Fragmenta Gothica selecta. Upsala 1861. 3.) Codices 
Gotici Ambrosiani sive Epistolarum Pauli Esrae Nehemiae 
versionis Goticae Fragmenta. Upsala 1864, 

On the whole, the same laws regarding syllabification are 
found in all manuscripts. In the Codex Argenteus, however, 
greater accuracy seems to prevail, and as it, moreover, contains 
the longer fragments, our examination is, in the first place, 
based on this manuscript. 

In the following a short summary of the rules will be given. 


Numerous examples from Gothic, and a few from Latin, will 
serve to illustrate the stated facts. 

I. If two vowels follow each other immediately, separation 
takes place.’ 

sa/ei* Joh. 8, 54. Luc. 7, 2. 8,27. 14, 11. Ja/eirus Lue. 


‘The numbers indicate chapter and verse in the Codex Argenteus, where the 
resp. Gothic word is found. 

? Sa/ei, bai/ei are no longer felt as compounds, which is clearly shown by divi- 
sions like Aa/tei Matth. 5, 27. 27, 63. Joh. 11, 31. Mare. 11, 23. mif/Ja/nei 
Luc. 5, 1. cp. also harji/zuh Luc. 2, 3. sala/zwh Marc. 9, 37. Aiswa/ruh 
Mare. 9, 18. 
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8, 41. Bai/ailzaibul Matth. 10, 25. afai/aik Joh. 18, 25. gai/- 
ainnan Mare. 9, 45. Andraijan Luc. 6, 14. Mare. 1, 16. Aai/- 
ei Joh. 11,13. Nazorai/us Mare. 10,47. sai/ada Mare. 4, 32. 
baijaufeilu Luc. 1, 3. Helijan Mare. 8, 28. Heli/as Mare. 6, 
15. andastaujin Matth. 5; 25. 

cp. Lat. e/a, le/o, ru/at. 

If the two vowels constitute a diphthong, they are not 
divided. Very rarely are they separated by dieresis, as ni/wn 
Lue. 15, 4. ep. Lat. Orphe/us. 

II. If the vowels are separated by one or several consonants, 
certain distinctions have to be considered. 

A. Words which are not compounds. 

1.) One consonant between two vowels begins the new syl- 
lable. 

Bajrabbam Mare. 15, 11. atgibajda Mare. 9, 31. 10, 33. 
liuba/na Mare. 12, 6. da/ga Mare. 14, 12. da/gans Mare. 8, 
31. 13, 24. 15, 29. dajlas Matth. 7, 25. Da/weidis Mare. 12, 
35. atstanda/ne Mare. 14, 47. Jaurda/nau Mare. 10, 1. hun- 
dafa/da Mare. 15, 45. bairga/hein Luc. 1, 65. ha/bais Mare. 
10, 21. ja/bai Mare. 9, 50. 11, 26. 12,19. bokajreis Mare. 12, 
32. ska/mais Mare. 8, 38. la/son Luc. 5, 32. Peila/tus Joh. 
18, 37. 19, 1. Mare. 15, 2. 15,4. alla/ta Matth. 5,30. ma/nag 
Mare. 9, 12. ma/nagei Mare. 9, 26. ma/nagein Mare. 15, 15, 
majnageins Mare. 10, 1. gama/nam Lue. 5, 7. quma/na Mare. 
9, 1. mana/gans Mare. 10, 45. mana/get Mare, 14, 43. 15, 8. 
ainajna Mare. 9, 5. seina/na Mare. 10, 12. sa/tana Mare. 8, 
33. gasa/tidedi Luc. 14, 29. laisa/ri Mare. 10, 35. 12, 19. 
unsa/ra Mare. 9, 22. Jairusajlem Mare. 11, 1. gatajwida Lue. 
8,39. gata/widedup Marc. 11,17. hunslasta/da Matt. 5, 23. 
pajnei Mare. 11, 21. Aa/ta Mare. 9, 10. 11, 28. Aajtet Matth. 
5, 27. 27, 63. Joh. 11, 31. Mare. 11, 23. 15, 34. mipa/nei 
Lue. 5, 1. ansajraim Mare. 12, 9. swikunfa/ba Mare. 8, 32. 
waurhajnamma Mare.1,32. gawajlidedus Joh.15,16. saiwa/lai 
Mare. 8, 37. 12, 30. swa/ran Mare. 14,71. twa/lif Joh. 11, 9. 
Lue. 9,12. 9,17. MWwa/na Mare. 8, 27.—salva/zuh Mare. 9, 37. 
hishajruh Mare. 9, 18.—usbai/rands Mare. 11, 14. Jai/rikon 
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Mare. 10,46. sai/is' Marc. 8,15. insai/wandans' Marc. 9, 8. 
attaijtoki Mare. 8, 21. rodide/di Marc. 9, 6. sokide/dun Mare. 
14, 55. gadomide/dun Marc. 14, 64. hropide/dun Mare. 11, 9. 
laistide|dun Mare. 10, 28. gaaiwiskode/dun Mare. 12, 4. usfull- 
node/di Joh. 18, 9. usgeisnode/dun Mare. 15,5. afslaupnode/dun 
Mare. 10, 24. praufejte Marc. 8, 28. atge/bun Mare. 15, 10. 
Hejlia Mare. 9, 12. Hejlias Mare. 9,13. gale/widedi Mare. 4, 
11. ufarme/li Mare. 15, 26. ne/lwundjan Mare. 12, 31. ne/mi 
Mare. 15, 21. gane/si Mare. 13,19. wusne/mun Mare. 8, 8. 
ge/mun Mare, 8, 3. ge/sun Mare. 8, 20. 14, 65. 14,70. mahte/- 
dun Mare. 9, 18. ohte/dun Mare. 16, 8. we/si Mare. 9, 34. 
we/sun Mare. 8, 2. wnwe/rida Mare. 10, 14. swe/saim Mare. 
15, 20. gaswejraids Joh. 13, 31. ai/watundjai Mare. 12, 26. 
haijtada Mare. 11,17. jai/nai Mare. 12, 7. Jai/rikon Mare. 
10, 46. Jai/sareis Marc. 14, 14. Jai/seinai Mare. 12, 38. 
gaplaijhands Mare. 10, 16. gakunnai/deduS Mare. 12, 26. 
frai/sandans Mare. 10, 2. frai/wa Mare. 12, 21. sitai/wa Mare. 
10, 37. stai/nam Mare. 12, 4. Aai/mei Mare. 15, 40. waijla 
Mare. 12, 28. Wai/wa Lue. 8, 36. haubi/da Mare. 11, 10. 15, 
29. insandi/da Mare. 11, 1. 12,2. insandi/dedun Mare. 12, 12. 
rodij/da Joh. 15, 11. witwodi/os Mare. 14, 56. galagi/dedun 
Mare. 11, 7. ragi/neis Mare. 15, 43. aggi/lum Luc. 20, 36. 
aggi/lus Luc. 2,10. li/bain Mare. 9, 45. mi/kila Mare. 4, 37. 
mikijlai Luc. 19, 37. miki/lamma Luc. 2, 9. mi/kils Mare. 15, 
4, himi/na Mare. 11, 31. barni/lona Mare. 10, 24. usni/mands 
Mare. 15, 46. Aropi/da Mare. 10, 48. gi/mand Lue. 19, 43. 
gi/mands Mare. 14, 45. qi//a Mare. 9,1. gi/san Mare. 10, 47. 
gi/Aand Luc. 20, 27. qi//andans Marc. 10, 26. gqij/Aands 
Mare. 10, 17. 14, 68. ri/gis Mare. 15, 33. wndgri/pun Mare. 
15, 21. wintri/we Luc. 8, 42. si/bun Mare. 16, 9. si/buntehwnd 
Lue. 10,17. sijponjam Mare. 8, 6. laisi/da Mare. 9, 31. 11, 17. 


The fact that J is treated as a single consonant in syllabication might serve, 
as an additional reason for assuming that /v was a simple sound, and not a com- 
pound one composed of h + w. ep. sai/his Marc. 8, 15. insai/handans Mare. 9, 
8. ne/hundjan Marc. 12, 31. ai/hatundjai Marc. 12, 26. fair/wau Joh. 16, 28. 
17, 14. 18, 36. fair/aus Joh. 15, 19. 16, 11. 
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tilguns Joh. 8, 57. andbahti/da Mare. 1, 31. laisti/dedun 
Mare. 15, 41. wi/ga Mare. 10, 32. wij/tus Mare. 10, 42. 
awi/liudonds Mare. 8, 6. gatawi/dedwn Marc. 15, 7. gatawide- 
dei/na Luc. 19, 48. lei/til Mare. 14, 70. samalei/ko Mare. 12, 
19. bilei/bands Mare. 14, 52. mei/naim Mare. 14, 14. mei/- 
namma Mare. 9,39. Farei/saie Mare. 12, 12. usdrei/ban Mare. 
9, 28. Urrei/sih Mare. 14, 42.  sei/nai Mare. 8, 35. 9, 41. 
seiinam Mare. 8, 3. sei/namma Mare. 11, 23. Aei/na Mare. 12, 
30. Dawei/dis Mare. 11, 10. Jei/la Mare. 15, 33. Jairusau/- 
lyma Mare. 10, 33. Jairusau/lymai Mare. 11, 15. bo/karjos 
Mare. 11, 27. fojtwns Mare. 9, 45. fojtus Mare. 9,45. augo/na 
Mare. 8,.23. hoj/rinoS Mare. 10, 12. frijo/da Mare. 10, 21. 
Jako/bu Mare. 9, 2. slojhun Marc. 14, 65. usfullno/da Mare. 
15, 28. Hero/dis Mare. 8, 15. hrojpidedun Mare. 15, 14. 
walwiso|da Mare. 9, 20. praito/riaun Mare, 15, 16. haujhidedun 
Mare. 2, 12. haujhistins Luc. 1, 35. galau/bidedup Mare. 11, 
31. ushlau/pands Marc. 10, 50. taufjan Mare. 14, 7. taujau 
Mare. 10, 17. gu/makundaize Luc. 2,23. gu/mein Mare. 10,6. 
auhu/mistam Mare. 8, 31. auhu/mistans Marc. 15, 3. liu/had 
Mare. 14, 54. liw/tis Matth. 5, 15. galiu/gapraufetum Luce. 6, 
26. ushriu/tis Mare. 14, 6. gatiujhandans Luc. 5,11. Aiu/dan- 
gardjos Mare, 15, 43. Aiu/dans Mare. 15, 26. gamu/nup Mare. 
Mare. 8, 18. ganujteina Mare. 12, 12. Jairu/saulymai Mare. 
11, 27. fru/mans Mare. 10, 31. su/mai Mare. 11, 15. 15, 35. 
suimana Mare. 9,38. su/nu Mare. 9, 17. su/puda Mare. 9, 50. 
Ky/reinetu Mare. 15, 21. Jairusawly/mai Mare. 10, 32. spy/- 
reidans Mare. 8, 8. 

cp. Lat. ajmo, a/qua, ajwxis, gajza,\ majchina, Ze/phyrus, 
Clo|tho. 

2.) If two consonants are enclosed by vowels, the first 
belongs to the first, and the second to the second syllable. 
This division occurs very frequently in case of gemination and 
in case the first of the two consonants is a liquid. 

a.) The two consonants are the same. 


‘qv, x, 2 are considered single consonants. 
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rab/baunei Mare. 10, 51. sab/batim Luc. 4, 31. Mare. 2, 24. 
sab/bato Mare. 2, 23. 2, 27. smak/kabagm Marc. 11, 13. aljla 
Luc. 1, 48. 6, 19. 7, 17. 17, 10. alj/lai Luc. 4, 40. 10, 19. 
Mare. 5, 20. aljlaizo Mare. 12, 28. 12, 29. al/lamma Matth. 
6, 29. Mare. 12, 33. al/lans Mare. 1, 28. aljlata Lue. 2, 39. 
aljlis Mare. 15, 14. wuljlareis Mare. 9, 3. meinam/ma Marc. 9, 
37. seinam/ma Mare. 8, 12. anfaram/ma Matth. 6, 24. Aam/ma 
Joh. 6, 10. 13, 16. 18, 24. Luc. 2, 8. 2, 26. 3, 11. Mare. 9, 7. 
9, 25. 10, 30. im/ma Matth. 9, 9. 27, 64. Joh. 6, 65. 11, 27. 
Lue. 17, 19. Mare. 4, 36. 8, 11. 8, 19. 9,22. 9, 25. 9, 42. 10, 
13. 11, 13. 11, 21. 14, 45. Johan/nes Mare. 9, 38. man/na 
Mare. 8, 37. 10, 9. man/ne Matth. 10, 32. 10, 33. gaain/nan 
Matth. 5, 30. durin/nands Matth. 8, 2. ufkwn/nandans Mare. 
6,54. Filip/paus Mare. 8,27. fairjra Matth. 7, 23. Aiudanas/- 
saus Luc. 1, 33. gudjinas/saus Luc. 1, 9. kalkinas/saus Matth. 
5,32. leikinas/saus Luc. 9,11. ufaras/sau Lue. 5,17. usstas/sai 
Luce. 2, 34. mis/sadedeins Matth. 6,15. mis/saleikaim Mare. 1, 
34. mis/so Joh. 16, 17. Mare. 8, 16. wis/sa Joh. 6, 6. Mare. 
9, 34. at/ta Joh. 14, 10. at/tam Luc. 1, 72. at/tan Matth. 10, 
37. Joh. 16, 26. Luc. 8, 51. Mare. 9, 21. at/tane Lue. 1, 17. 
at/tin Luc. 1, 62. 10, 22. at/tins Luc. 1, 59. ad/Aan Mare. 1, 
8. ais/Aau Joh. 18, 23. Lue. 5, 36. 8, 16. 17, 23. Mare. 10, 29. 

ef. Lat. sic/eus, valjlis, mam/ma, anjnus, Sap/pho, curjrus, 
Pyrjrhus, Pit/theus. 

b.) The first of the two consonants is a liquid or nasal.’ 

aja Lue. 5, 21. Mare. 12, 32. bal/gins Matth. 9, 17. Mare. 
2, 22. gal/gan Lue. 9, 23. hal/dandans Matth. 8, 33. hal/tai 
Matth. 11, 5. skaljka Luc. 14, 21. 17, 9. skal/kinoda Lue. 15, 
29. skal/kinodedun Joh. 8, 33. skalj/kinon Matth. 6, 24. Lue. 
16, 13. sal/boneis Joh. 12, 3. gasal/boda Luc. 7, 38. gasal/- 
bodedeina Mare. 16, 1. wal/dufni Marc. 11, 28. wal/dufnja 
Lue. 4, 32. afwal/wiss Mare. 16, 4. anameljjan Lue. 2, 5. 
aiwaggel|jo Mare. 14, 9. aiwaggel/jons Mare. 8,35. disdail{jand 


* Those words that have double /, r, m, n, 1) (written g) enclosed by vowels 
belong also to this class ; but as they were already mentioned under a.), they 
will not be repeated here. 
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Lue. 15, 24. gahail/jan Lue. 9, 1. gahail/noda Lue. 8, 47. 
usfil/met Luc. 5, 26. hil/pan Lue. 5, 7. sil/ba Luc. 1, 22. 5, 1. 
Mare. 12, 37. sil/ban Joh. 8, 13. Luc. 7, 7. Mare. 12, 31. 12, 
33. sil/bans Luc. 18, 9.  sil/daleikida Mare. 15, 5. 15, 44. 
sil/daleikidedun Luc. 8, 25. Mare. 6, 2. sil/daleikiandans Mare. 
1, 27. wil/da Mare. 7, 24. wil/dedwn Joh. 6, 21. wil{jauw Lue. 
5, 13. gaswil/tans Mare. 12, 20. gafullijands Mare. 15, 36. 
gaful/hans Luc. 16, 22. wnhul/son Lue. 7,33. wnhul/dons Lue. 
4, 33..Mare. 6, 13. skul/du Mare. 10, 2. skul/dedun Lue. 17, 
10. Bar/Aulomaiu Luc. 6, 14. gar/da Matth. 9, 28. Lue. 8,51. 
biudangar|/di Mare. 11,10. bokar{jam Mare. 10, 33. 14, 43. 
bokarjjos Mare. 1, 22. 11, 18. taitrar/kes Luc. 3,19. motar{jos 
Matth. 9,10. Aarj/bam Joh. 12, 5. MWar/jammeh Lue. 19, 26. 
harljizuh Joh. 6, 7. Luc. 6, 40. 19, 15. air/Aa Matth. 10, 34. 
Lue. 6, 17. air/dos Mare. 13, 27. fair/guni Joh. 6, 3. fair|- 
gunja Lue. 19, 29. Mare. 5,11. fair/wau Joh. 16, 28. 17, 24. 
18, 36. fair/waus Joh. 15, 19. 16,11. fair/wu Joh. 16, 28. 
gair|neih Luc. 17, 22. hair/da Matth. 8, 32. hair/deis Matth. 
9, 36. hair/tam Luc. 5, 22. hair/tin Mare. 12, 30. hair/tins 
Luc. 6, 45. hairjto Joh. 16, 6. 16, 22. Mare. 7, 6. armahair]- 
tita Matth. 9, 13. armahairjtein Luc. 1, 58. 1, 78. armahair|- 
teins Luc. 1, 54. asilugair/nus Marc. 9, 42. wair/pandans 
Mare. 1,16. wair/sai Matth. 8, 13. Mare. 9, 12. wair/Aaid 
Lue. 6, 36. wair/sand Mare. 13, 25. wair/sié Luc. 2, 10. 
Mare. 2, 21. 6, 25. 6, 35. 11, 24. 13, 28. andwair/Ai Mare. 
14, 65. afwair|pands Mare. 10, 50. uswair/pan Mare. 3, 23. 
uswair/pand Luc. 6, 22. atwairjpan Mare. 9, 47. bilvair/band 
Lue. 8, 45. mer{jaif Matth. 10, 27. wailamer{jan Lue. 1, 19. 
wailamer|janda Matth. 11, 5. baur/gim Mare. 1, 38. gabaur|- 
jaba Mare. 6, 20. gabaur/fai Mare. 6, 4. 8, 38. Jaur/dane 
Mare. 1, 9. kaur/ban Mare. 7, 11. kaur/nis Mare. 4, 28. 
kaur/no Mare. 4, 31. gamaur/gida Mare. 13, 20. gamaur/- 
gidedi Mare. 13, 20. paur/purodai Joh. 19, 2. sawr/gais Matth. 
6,28. Aaur/bum Mare. 14, 63. Aaur/nuns Mare. 4, 8. waur/da 
Matth. 7, 26. Luc. 9, 28. waur/dis Marc. 7, 29. 10, 23. 
waur/dei Luc. 20, 20. waur/keip Joh. 6,10. waur/me Luc. 
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10, 19. waurjtins Mare. 4,6. waur/sanamma Matth. 8, 16. 
Mare. 15, 42. wawr/Aanons Matth. 11, 23. wauwr/sans Mare, 
6, 21. waur/4i Joh. 15, 19. waur/fun Lue. 5, 26. Mare. 9, 3. 
10, 32. waur/sup Luc. 16, 12. uswaur/panai Joh. 12, 42, 
atwaur/pans Luc. 16, 20.—ham/famma Mare. 9, 43. nam/na 
Mare. 3, 17. wam/bai Marc. 7, 38. tim/ridedun Lue. 17, 28, 
Saudaumjam Mare. 6,11. afdomijanda Lue. 6, 37. gaum/- 
jaindau Matth. 6, 5. arbinumija Luc. 20, 14. Mare, 12, 7.— 
an/danem Luc. 4, 19. anjAaraim Luc. 4, 43. an/saramma 
Lue. 7, 8. anj/arana Lue. 16, 13. an/sarus-A+an Mare. 4, 5. 
haban|dans Mare. 1, 32. 8, 18. liban/dans Joh. 7, 38. beidan|- 
dans Luc. 1, 21. Aiudan/gardja Joh. 3, 3. Mare. 10, 24, 
piudan|gardjai Mare. 12, 34. /Aiudanjgardjos Mare. 1, 14. 
ligan|dein Mare. 7, 30. afgaggan/dans Luc. 5, 2. usgaggan/- 
dam Mare. 6, 54. wusgaggan).?in Mare. 10, 17. briggan/da 
Matth. 7, 13. han/daw Matth. 8, 15. Mare. 5, 41. han/du 
Matth. 9, 18. Luc. 6, 10. han/dugeino Mare. 6, 2. han/duns 
Mare. 6, 5. 7,3. anakumbjan/dane Joh. 13, 28. galaubjan/- 
dans Joh. 6, 64. 17,20. sandjan/dan Joh. 12,45. sandjanjdins 
Joh. 7, 18. gawandjan/dans Luc. 17, 18. sokjan/dans Mare, 
9,14. wopjanjdins Mare. 1, 3. wailamer{jandans Lue. 9, 6. 
wailamer{jandin Luc. 20, 1. hausjan/dam Lue. 6, 27. gahaus- 
janjdans Joh. 12, 12. Mare. 10, 41. Aausjan/dona Mare. 7, 16. 
gahausjan/dona Luc. 14, 35. tawan/dein Mare. 5,32. mann- 
janjdans Mare. 1,19. hazjanjdans Lue, 2, 20. Aairhwakan/- 
dans Luc. 2, 8. lanjda Mare. 5,10. lanjdis Lue. 5, 1. malan/- 
deins Luc. 17, 35. giman/da Luc. 7,20. gaman/weif Mare. 11, 
10. durinnan/dans Mare. 9, 15. vwurrinnan/do Mare. 4, 8. 
frakunnan/dans Luc. 18, 9. unlvapnan/do Mare. 9, 43. 9, 45. 
inbran|jada Joh. 15, 6. bairan/dam Mare. 10, 13. unbairan/- 
dane Luc. 3, 9. reiran/dei Luc. 8, 47. san/dida Joh. 5, 37. 7, 
28. insan/dida Mare, 14, 13. Insan/didedvn Joh. 11, 3. 
insan/dides Joh. 11, 42. insan/diAs Luc. 4, 26. wisan/dam 
Luc. 15, 20. wisan/dans Luc. 7, 25. 20, 36. wisan/din Lue. 
2, 2. 2, 5. wisan/dei Luc. 8, 43. wisan/do Luc. 15, 13. 
driusan/dan Luc. 10, 18. jfauratanja Joh. 6, 26. afletan|da 
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Mare. 2, 9. afletan/dans Mare. 12, 12. haitan/din Luce. 14, 12. 
sitan/dan Luc, 2, 46. bisitan/dam Lue. 1, 65. intan/deip Luc. 
3, 17. stan/dands Joh. 18, 25. afstan/dand Luc. 8, 13. 
usstan\dand Mare. 12, 25. wusstan/dandans Mare. 14, 57. 
usstan/dandei Luc. 4, 39. atstan/dandei Luc. 2,38. stau/tandin 
Lue. 6, 29. gisan/dam Lue. 7, 32. gisan/dans Matth. 27, 63. 
Joh. 9,10. 11, 31. 19, 12. Luc. 14,17. gawan/dida Lue. 1, 56. 
gasaian|dans Mare. 7, 12. ussailvan/dins Joh. 9,18. wen{jaima 
Luc. 7, 19. liugnija Joh. 8, 55. stojain/dau Luc. 6, 37. 
gahrainjjan Luc. 5, 12. hin/dar Mare. 5, 17. hin/dumisto 
Matth. 8, 12. blin/da Mare. 10, 46. sin/teinan Matth. 6, 11. 
sin/teino Joh. 7, 6. Luc. 15, 31. sin/ba Mare. 14, 72. atpin/sis 
Joh. 6, 44. win/dam Luc. 8, 25. swin/Aai Mare. 2, 47. wein/- 
drugkja Lue. 7, 34. idreigon/dins Luc. 15, 10. frijon/dans 
Matth. 5,46. siponjjam Lue. 5, 30. Mare. 16, 7. sipon{je Lue. 
7, 19. Mare. 2, 21. siponjjos Joh. 7, 3. 15, 8. Luc. 5, 30. 
Mare. 6, 1. fairnijin Mare. 2, 21. haurnjjans Matth. 9, 23. 
unjsar Mare. 12, 7. wun/saraize Luc. 1, 74. wnjsis Joh. 14, 8. 
16, 17. Lue. 1, 71. Mare. 10, 4. wn/te Matth. 10, 23. Joh. 7, 
39. 8, 37. 11, 15. 11, 41. 14, 17. 15, 19. 16, 16. Lue. 7, 6. 8, 
18. 10, 21. Mare. 5, 4. 6,10. 9,11. 11, 18. 14,54. gabun/dana 
Mare. 11, 4. bibun/dans Joh. 11, 44. fairgun/ja Lue. 8, 32. 
hun/dam Joh. 6, 7. kunj/am Luc. 2, 44. innakun/dans Matth. 
10, 25. mun/dedun Joh. 13,29. gamun/dai Mare. 14, 9. Pun/- 
tiau Luc. 3,1. sunjja Joh. 8, 32. 8, 40. sun/jai Joh. 6, 55. 
17, 19. sunjjeino Joh. 15,1. sunjjus Mare. 3,17. gasun|joda 
Luc. 7, 35. biswn/jane Marc. 6, 6.—ag/gele Luc. 9, 26. gag/- 
gaip Matth. 9, 13. Mare. 6,10. gag/gandans Lue. 9, 13. gag/- 
gP Joh. 10, 4. atgag/gand Mare. 2, 20. atgag/gandans Luc. 
9,12. Duatgag/gandans Luc. 8, 24. duwatgag/gands Mare. 12, 
28. ingag/gan Luc. 15,28. ingag/gando Mare, 7, 18. faurgag/- 
gandans Lue. 18, 39. Mare. 11, 20. faurgag/gandein Luc. 18, 
36. usgag/gandans Luc. 10,10. usgag/gandin Luc. 8, 27. 
Mare. 5, 2. usgag/gands Joh. 18, 4. lag/ga Lue. 8, 27. Matth. 
9, 29. brig/gais Matth. 6, 13. brig/giA Luc. 19, 27. drig/gan- 


dane Lue. 5, 39. drigg/kandans Luc. 10, 7. jug/gata Mare. 2, 
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22. drug/kun Luc. 7, 27. bistug/qun Matth. 7, 27. Aug/keip 
Lue. 8, 18. Mare. 14, 64. 

ep. (bes. valjlis, mam/ma, an/nus, cur/rus, already mentioned 
above) Lat. al/mus, am/bo, an/guis, an/xius, urna, ete. 

c.) The first of the two consonants is not a Liquid or Nasal.’ 
An exception to this rule is found in the combinations of Dental 
+ Liquid (and probably also Gutt. +-Liq., as para/kletu Joh. 
14, 6.), which commence the new syllable, when found between 
vowels, as fa/dreinais Luc. 2, 4. wi/pra Mare. 4, 1. wi/prawair- 
pon Lue. 19, 30. pa/pro Joh. 14, 31. Wa/pro Mare. 6, 2.— 
Another exception is seen in afskai/skaidun Luc. 9, 33. Al- 
though no example of a reduplicated verb beginning with st 
and illustrating syllabication, seems extant, yet we may infer 
that reduplicated verbs commencing with st, sk, did not sepa- 


rate that combination. 

galaub|/jaima Mare. 15,32. biwaib/jand Luc. 19, 43. unsib/- 
jana Matth. 7, 23. stib/nai Joh. 11, 43. Gad/darene Lue. 8, 
37. rodided/jau Joh. 18, 21. arbaid/jand Matth. 6, 28, 
pairharbaid/jandans Luc. 5, 5. bidjja Lue. 14, 18. bid/jaip 


Matt. 5, 44. bid/jats Mare. 10, 38. bid/jis Joh. 11, 22. bid/- 
jib Matth. 9, 38. mid/jasweipains Luc. 17, 27. mid/jungard 
Lue. 2, 1. mid/wa Matth. 6, 20. rod/ja Joh. 7, 17. 8, 28. 14, 
10. 16, 25. 17,13. rod/jan Joh. 8, 26. Luc. 4, 41. 7, 24. 
gudjjans Luc. 20, 19. Mare. 14, 55. gud/jins Joh. 18, 26. 
gahaf jtida Lue. 15, 15. andhaf/jands Joh. 18, 37. Lue. 5, 5. 
8, 21. 20, 3. Mare. 10, 20. 12, 24. gaskaf/tais Marc. 13, 18. 
athaf|jan Mare. 15, 36. aflif/noda Luc. 9, 17. walduf/ni Joh. 
17, 2. lagfjiA Joh. 15, 13. aflag/jan Joh. 10,18. uslag/jip 
Lue. 15, 5. atlag/jada Matth. 7, 19. sweg/neid Lue. 1, 47. 


' Here a difference is noticeable between Latin and Gothic usage. If the 
two consonants can occur in the beginning of Greek or Latin words, they 
commence a new syllable in Latin ; not so in Gothic. We have therefore Lat. 
o/mnis, but Go. nam/na Marc. 3,17. A/bnoba (bn occurs only in barbarous 
names )—=stib/nai Joh. 11, 43. Pha/tnae—diskrit/noda Matth. 27, 51. Lu/gdw 
num—gahug/dai Luc. 1, 51. %/ste, pa/stor—fas/ta Joh. 8,55. ans/tai Luc. 2, 52. 
fas/taip Marc. 7, 9. auhumis/tam Joh. 7, 45. auhmis/tam Luc. 3, 2. ca/snar— 
as/neis Joh. 10, 12. Alawas/nos Matth. 27, 32. I/srael—Is/raela Luc. 7, 9. 
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gabig/nandans Luc. 1, 53. galaug/nida Lue. 1, 24. frabug/- 
jandans Mare. 11, 15. hug/jandam Mare. 10, 24. gahug/dai 
Luc. 1, 51. Ah/ma Lue. 4, 18. ah/man Lue. 8, 55. Mare. 9, 
17. ah/mane Lue. 8, 2. ah/taw Lue. 2, 21. innatgah/tai Lue. 
1, 29. mahjta Luc. 8,43. Mare. 5, 4. 6,5. mah/iai Lue. 4, 14. 
mah/tedun Luc. 20, 26. mahjteig Mare. 13, 18. mahjteis Luc. 
10, 13. Mare. 6, 2. nah/tamatis Luc. 14, 24. rah/neiA Luc. 
14, 28. brah/tedun Lue. 4, 29. Mare. 9, 20. 11, 7. 12, 4. 
frisah/tai Joh. 15, 15. aih/tedun Ma-~. 12, 23. garaith/tipa 
Joh. 16, 8. garaih/teins Matth. 5, 20. , szihufrath/na Luc. 16, 
9. swaih/ro Lue. 4, 38. weih/sa Joh. 11, 30. Mare. 6, 56. 
dauh|tar Luc. 8, 42. hauh/jaidau Joh. 14,13. sauh/tins Mare. 
3, 15. Auh/rau Luc. 15, 17. hiuh/mans Lue, 14, 25. alak/jo 
Lue. 19, 37. paraj/kletu Joh. 14, 6. wrak/ja Mare. 4, 17. 
taik/neih Mare. 14, 15. ustaik/neinais Luc. 1, 80. swik/nein 
Joh. 3, 25. sildaleik|jandans Matth. 9, 8. sok/jandans Mare. 
12, 26. bikuk/jan Luc. 7,45. unbruk/jai Luc. 17, 10. plap/- 
jo Matth. 6,5. hropljandeins Luc. 4, 41. wop/jandam Lue. 7, 
32. dawp|jands Mare. 1, 4. 16,14. as/neis Joh. 10,12. as/tans 
Mare. 4, 32. fas/ta Joh. 8,55. fas/tais Mare. 7,9. gafas/taida 
Joh. 17, 12, gas/walt' Matth. 9, 18. Aleiwas/nos Matth. 27, 
52. pas/xa Joh. 18, 28. lais/jan Joh. 7, 35. lais/jands Mare. 
14, 49. lais/tiA Marc. 9, 38. mais/tans Joh. 19, 6. hauwhis/tins 
Lue. 6, 35. auhmisitan Luc. 19, 47. auhumis/ta Mare. 14, 60. 
14, 63. auhumis/tam Joh. 7, 45. minnis/tan Matth. 5, 26. 
usqis/tidedeina Mare. 11, 18. vusgis/teid Luc. 20, 16. swis/tar 
Joh. 11, 28. Is/raela Luc. 7, 9. beis/tis Mare. 8, 15. ans/tai 
Lue. 2, 52. haus/jan Luc. 10, 24. haus/jandans Lue. 8, 12. 
Mare. 4,18. haus/jandona Mare. 4, 23. haus/jon Joh. 6, 60. 
Mare. 4, 33. Gahaus{jandans Luc, 8, 15. Mare. 3, 8. 6, 29. 
15, 35. Gahaus/jands Luc. 18,36. afskai/skaidun * Lue. 9, 33. 
apaus/tauleis Luc. 9,10. mat/jan Mare. 5, 43. matjjand Mare. 
7,4. mat/jandans Mare. 8,9. mat|jands Matth. 11, 18. Paij- 


‘ gas/walt shows an exceptional division ; cp. ga/swalt Marc. 5, 35. ga/swiltan 
Joh. 18, 32. 
* Cp. remarks under c). 


6 
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trau Mare. 14, 66. Pai/tru Mare. 8, 33. Pai/trus Mare. 9, 5, 
10, 28. 14, 72. mat/jis Joh. 6, 51. 6, 57. 6, 58. diskrit/noda 
Matth. 27, 51. Mare. 15, 38. weit/wodida Joh. 3, 32. weit}. 
wodifai Mare. 1, 44. frias/wa Joh. 17, 26. friaf/wai Joh. 15, 
9. frapljaina Lue. 8, 10. Beds/saidan Matth. 11, 21. ne/Alog 
Mare. 10, 25. haiA/jos Mare. 6, 28. gadaus/nan Joh. 12, 33. 
gadaup/noda Luc. 8, 49. 20, 29. afdauds/jan Mare. 14, 55, 
gaso/|jan Mare. 8, 4. galew/jands Joh. 18, 2. gahnaitw|jada 
Lue. 5, 5. 14,11. anahnaiw/jai Matth. 8, 20. iz/war Matth, 
6, 15. iz/wara Luc. 5, 4. iz/waraim Mare. 2, 8. 6, 11. iz/wis 
Matth. 5, 32. 5, 44. 6, 5. 6, 19. Joh. 6, 61. 8, 34. 12, 35. 15, 
4.15, 11. Lue. 2, 12. 4, 24. 6, 26. 10, 9. Mare. 9, 4. 9, 19. 
miz/don Matth. 10, 42. huz/da Luc. 6, 45. Mare. 10, 48. 11, 
25, 13, 23. 

3.) In case of three consonants between two vowels, the first 
two consonants end the first, and the third consonant begins the 
second syllable.’ An exception to the rule is constituted by 
Dent. + Liq. (and probably also by Gutt. or Lab. + Ligq.), 
which are not separated, and hence often begin the second syl- 
lable, 7. e., when they form the two last elements of a consonant 
group of three, as af/tra Joh. 14, 3. 16, 16. 16, 19. Mare. 10, 
24. framal/drozei Luc. 1, 18. jain//ro Matth. 5, 26. win/trau 
Mare. 13, 18. sun/dro Luc. 9, 10. Mare. 4, 10. hug/greis Joh. 
6, 35. ep. also Mam/bres C. Ambr. B 2. Tim. 3, 8. 

idd/jedun Mare. 9, 30. afidd/ja Luc. 2, 37. Aairhidd)/jedun 
Lue. 9, 6. wusidd/jja Joh. 8, 59. Luc. 17, 29.  usidd{jedup 
Matth. 11, 8. atidd/ja Matth. 7, 27. Joh. 7, 50. band/jan 
Mare. 15, 6. waldufn/ja Matth. 8, 9. waldufn/je Joh. 19, 11. 
waldufn|jos Mare. 3,10. Arafsjtei Luc. 8, 48. gafrafs/tidedeina 
Joh. 11, 19. gaprafs/tein Luc. 4,19. af/tra Joh. 14, 3. 16, 16. 


? With regard to three consonants enclosed by vowels, Latin decidedly differs 
from Gothic. The three consonants remain undivided forming the beginning 
of a new syllable, if they represent c, p, s +- mut. and liq., as Lat. spe/etrwm, 
sce/ptrum, ca/stra. In other cases, the first consonant ends the preceding syl- 
lable and the two following ones begin the next, as Lat. scal/prwm, im/bres, 
Op/seus, ar/thritis, ete. 
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16, 19. Mare, 10, 24. wusbligg/wandans Luc. 18, 33. usbligg/- 
wands Mare. 15, 15. usblugg/wun Mare. 12, 3. ussugg/wup 
Mare. 12, 20. skohs/la Matth. 8, 31. anamaht/jais Mare. 10, 
19. waht/wom Lue. 2, 8. framal/drozei Luc. 1, 18. gafull/joda 
Lue. 1, 15, talz/jand Luc. 5, 5. sun/dro Luc. 9, 10. Mare. 4, 
10. Bandjwiduh Joh. 13, 24. fotuband/jom Luc. 8, 29. sand/- 
jandan Joh. 13, 24. sand/jandin Joh. 16, 5. sand{jandins 
Joh. 6, 38. insand/ja Luc. 7, 27. insand/jands Mare. 6, 17. 
tand|jands Lue. 8, 16. gawand/jai Luc. 17, 4. gawand/jands 
Matth. 9, 22. Mare. 5, 30. Aun/slastadis' Luc. 1,11. win/trau 
Mare. 13, 18. jain//ro Matth. 5, 26. manw/jaima Mare, 14, 
22. hugigrei Joh. 6, 35. arb/ja Luc. 13, 25. Aairh/beri 
Mare. 11, 16. faurhjtei Luc. 8, 50. faurhjteiA Mare. 15, 6. 
gastaurk/niP Mare. 9,18. waurh/ta Mare. 14, 6. gawaurh/ta 
Lue. 3, 19. frawaurh/ta Lue. 15,18. frawaurh/tai Lue. 15, 1. 
Mare. 2, 15. frawaurh/taize Matth. 11, 19. frawaurh/tans 
Lue. 5, 32. 15, 2. frawaurh/tim Mare. 1, 5. frawaurhiteis 
Matth. 9, 2. handwaurh/ton Mare. 14, 58. uswaurh/tans Mare. 
2,17. Waurk|jais Joh. 6, 27. Lue. 5, 8. waurk|/jaima Joh. 6, 
28. waurk/jan Joh. 9,4. gawaurk/jam Mare. 9, 5. Aaurs/jai 
Joh. 7,37. aurtjjans Luc. 20, 14. gawairA/ja Luc. 19, 42. 
andwairh|/ja Matth. 6, 1. 10, 33. Lue. 1, 6. 10, 21. 15, 18. 
maur/Preih Matth. 5, 21. marz/jai Matth. 5, 30. gamarz/jai 
Mare. 9, 42. gamarz{janda Mare. 4,17. airz/jai Mare. 12, 24. 
faskijam Joh. 11, 44. Anasq/jaim Matth. 11, 8. barnisk/ja 
Mare. 9, 2. witofast/jos Luc. 7, 30. wast/jom Matth. 7, 15. 
Lue. 19, 36. Mare. 11, 8. gamarzjjai Mare. 9, 42. gamarz/- 
janda Mare. 4, 17. laist/ja Matth. 8, 19. Jaist/jai Matth. 10, 
38. Lue. 9, 23. Mare. 8,34. frumist/ja Joh. 8, 44. fragistinam 
Lue. 8, 24. fragistinand Mare. 2, 22. usqist/jan Mare. 3, 4. 
galiugaxrist|jus Mare. 13, 22. framafl/ja Matth. 9, 34. Mare. 
10, 30. brofrijus Joh. 7, 3. Mare. 3, 34. 


‘sl commences a new syllable after n, not after A. There are too few exam- 
ples to establish a definite rule. cp. hun/slastadis Luc. 1, 11, but skohs-la Matth. 


8, 31. 
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4.) If two vowels are separated by four or five consonants, 
the last consonant begins the new syllable.’ 

gabairht|jan Joh, 14, 22. Arafst{jands Luc. 3, 18. waurst/wa 
Joh. 9, 3. fuhlsn/ja Matth. 6, 18. waurstw/ja Joh. 15, 1. 

B. In case of compounds, letters before and after the 
‘Fuge’ (joining ; juncture) are ascribed to different syllables.’ 

sildajleikidedun Luc. 2, 48. Mare. 7, 37.  sildajletkjandans 
Lue. 20, 26. sildajleikjandom Luc. 2, 23. anda/nahti Mare, 
11, 19. gajaistan Mare. 12, 6. ga/armaida Mare. 5, 19, 
ga/bauan Mare. 4, 32. ga/baurans Joh.-9, 2. Lue. 2, 11. 
gajbaurfai Lue. 4, 24. ga/brak Mare. 8,19. ga/bruko Mare, 
8, 19. ga/buganaim Mare. 5, 4. ga/dailiss Mare. 3, 26. ga/- 
daujnifP Joh. 8, 24. ga/dausnodedun Joh. 6, 58. ga/draban 
Mare. 15, 46. ga/drawhteis Joh. 19, 2. ga/draus Luc. 8, 5. 
Mare. 4, 7. ga/driusando Luc. 8, 14. ga/fastanda Luc. 5, 38. 
ga/haftnandan Lue. 10, 11. ga/hahjo Luc. 1, 3. gaj/hausidedun 
Luc. 2, 20. gaj/hausjand Matth. 11, 5. Mare. 4, 15. ga/haus- 
jandans Luc. 8, 14. 20, 16. ga/hausjands Joh. 11, 4. ga/hulip 
Matth. 10, 26. gajjuko Lue. 8,11. gajjukon Luc. 5, 36. Mare. 
4,11. gaj/kunsai Lue, 3, 23. ga/lagida Mare. 8, 28. ga/laip 
Lue. 4, 38. 5, 3. Mare. 5, 38. ga/laubein Luc. 5, 20. ga/lau- 
beinai Mare. 9, 29. ga/laubeis Joh. 14, 10. ga/laubeiA Lue. 16, 
11. Mare. 11, 24. ga/laubjaima Joh. 6, 30. gajlaubjaina Joh. 
11, 42. gajlaubjam Joh. 16, 30. ga/lauwbjandane Mare. 9, 42. 
gallaubjandan Matth. 8, 26. gajlewjands Joh. 18,2. Gallei- 
kaida Lue. 1, 3. ga/laiA Luc. 9, 11. gajleidan Luce. 6, 6. 
Mare. 1, 45. 9, 47. gajleitandans Matth. 8, 33. gajleisands 
Mare. 6, 28. ga/mainjan Mare. 7, 18. ga/naitidana Mare. 12, 


4. ga/nam Joh. 6,45. ga/nasida Mare. 10, 52. ga/nasjada 


Lue. 8, 50. gaj/numans Luc. 2, 21. ga/quinoda Lue. 15, 24. 


- 


1In Latin four consonants can only occur between vowels in the combination : 
Liq. or r 
Nas. | 
They are divided so that the first consonant ends the first syllable and the 
second begins the second syllable, as mul/ctrum, mon/strum. 
? Here Latin usage is the same ; cp. a/mens, de/pono, con/stringo, abs/temius. 


+ Mut. or s+ tr. 





A 


Cro le et es at SO SO 


as ©. & 
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galraihtoza Luc. 18, 14. ga/runjon Luc. 6, 48. ga/runnun 
Mare. 14, 52. ga/sakands Luc. 4, 41. ga/salboda Luce. 4, 18. 
galsat Luc. 4, 20. ga/saihand Mare. 9,10. Ga/sailvandans 
Lue. 20, 14. Ga/saiands Mare. 5, 6. 9, 25. ga/saihip Joh. 
11, 9. gajskeiris Mare. 15, 22. ga/skeirida Joh. 7, 9. ga/swalt 
Mare. 5, 35. ga/swikuwnfidedeina Mare. 3, 12. ga/swiltan Joh. 
18, 32. ga/tawida Joh. 11, 46. ga/taihun Luc. 18, 37. Mare. 
5,14. gal/hahaidedun Luc. 20, 26. ga/Aiupjands Mare. 8, 7. 
ga\blauh Mare. 14,52. ga/walidane Mare. 13, 20. ga/wandi- 
dedun Luc. 2, 43. ga/wandjai Lue. 10, 6. ga/wandjands Lue. 
7, 44. ga/waseins Luc. 9, 29. gaj/wairAi Luc. 10, 5. ga/weisoP 
Luc. 1, 78. jugga/lauhs Mare. 14, 51. waja/mereins Mare. 7, 
22. waja/meridedun Mare. 15, 29. waja/mereiA Mare. 3, 29. 
waila|merjanda Luc. 7, 22. samajleiko Luc. 6, 26. Mare. 12, 
21. Samajleikoh Luc. 5, 10. ana/baus Mare. 5, 43. ana/bus- 
nins Joh. 14, 15. Mare. 10, 19. anal/falh Luc. 20, 9. anajful- 
hun Mare. 7, 5. analhabaida Luc. 4, 38. ana/kumbjan Mare. 
8, 6. ana/kumbei Luc. 14, 10. ana/stodeins Joh. 8, 25. mana/- 
sedei Joh. 14, 22. misana/kumbjandane Mare. 6, 26. staina/- 
hamma Mare. 4,5. weina/gardis Luc. 20, 13. weina/tainos 
Joh. 15, 7. himina/kundins Lue. 2, 13. fra/bawhtedun Luc. 17, 
28. frajlet Luc. 4,19. frajletan Luc. 4, 19. fra/liusands Luc. 
15, 4. frajleitan Mare. 15,19. fra/mafjana Joh. 10, 5. fra/- 
qisteib Matth. 10, 39. fra/rann Luc. 10, 30. fra/walw Lue. 8, 
29. frajwaurht Joh. 8, 34. 19, 11. fra/waurhte Lue. 3, 3. 
Mare. 3, 28. fra/waurhtim Joh. 8, 24. fra/waurhtaim Luce. 5, 
30. Mare. 2, 16. fra/waurhtans Lue. 6, 33. fra/waurhtins Luc. 
5,24. fra/waurhteis Lue. 5, 20. fra/waurhts Luc. 5, 8. daura/- 
wards Joh. 10,3. faura/standandam Mare. 14, 69. fawra/tanja 
Mare. 13,22. aftra/haitaina Luc. 14, 12. wifra/gamotjan Joh. 
12, 13. wisra/wairson Mare. 11, 2. sajazuh Lue. 7, 23. 
missalleikaim Luc. 4, 40. bairhta/ba Luc. 16,19. glaggwa/ba 
Luc. 15, 8. swajlika Mare. 13,18. swajswe Matth. 6, 5. Joh. 
11,18. 15, 12. 17, 16. Luc. 10, 6. and/bahtam Mare. 14, 52. 
and/bahtijam Mare. 10, 45. and/bahtans Joh. 18, 3. and/bahtos 
Lue. 1, 2. and/bindan Lue. 3, 16. Mare. 1,7. and/bindandans 
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Mare. 11, 5. andjhafjands Luc. 6,3. 7, 43. and/hafjis Joh, 
18, 22. andjhaitis Matth. 10, 32. and/hauseis Joh. 11, 42, 
And/hof Joh. 6, 7. 6, 26. 8, 18. Mare. 12, 34. andjhofun Joh. 
8, 33. 10, 33. 18, 30. and/nemun Matth. 6, 2. Mare. 4, 36. 
and/nimands Matth. 10, 41. and/nimif Joh. 12, 48. andj- 
standan Matth. 5,39. and/wasidedun Mare. 15, 20. and/wairpi 
Lue. 20, 21. and/wairAja Matth. 5,16. Luc. 1, 8. 1, 15. 1, 17, 
5, 25. 20, 26. wund/greipandans Mare. 12, 8. swe/sauh Matt. 
7, 15. 11, 24. Joh. 12, 42. afjbrann Mare. 4, 6. afjletanda 
Luc. 7, 47. afjletands Mare. 8, 13. afjleisandans Lue. 5, 11. 
af|/nimands Mare. 7, 33. af/hapidedun Mare. 4, 7. uf/haband 
Luc. 4,11. wubuh/wopida Luc. 18, 38. Duh/Ae Joh. 10, 17. 
anuh|kumbei Luc. 17, 7. bijleisid Luc. 15, 4. bij/e Lue. 2, 21. 
bijwesjau Luc. 15, 29. bijwundan Lue. 2, 12. naudi/bandjos 
Mare. 5, 4. swi/kunf Luc. 8,17. wbiljwaurdjan Mare. 9, 39, 
Aiudan|gardjos Mare. 1, 14. mannanj/hun Luc. 3, 14. nauh- 
Aan|uh Mare. 12, 6. mann/hun Mare. 8, 26. In/saihifs Matth. 
6, 26. im/sandida Lue. 14, 17. in/sandja Joh. 13, 20. in/san- 
deif Mare. 13, 27. in/sandjands Matth. 11,2. injwagidedun 
Mare. 15, 11. imn/gaggan Lue. 8,51. inn/gaggandans Lue. 8, 
16. Mare. 11, 2. inn/gaggif Joh. 10, 9. wunjhrainja Mare, 1, 
25. wunjhuldom Luc. 9,1. Mare. 3, 22. wunjhul/sono Mare. 3, 
22. wnjhulbons Mare. 9, 34. Luc. 8, 2. wnjledans Mare. 14, 7, 
un/mahtins Matth. 8, 17. wn/swahanaim Mare. 7, 2. 7, 5. 
un|werjan Marc. 10, 40. sibun/tehund Luc. 10, 1. ainojhun 
Mare. 9, 8. afar/laistandans Mare. 10,32. ufar/stigun Mare. 4, 
7. faur|baup Lue. 9, 21. faur/bigaggis Mare. 16, 7. urjrais 
Matth, 27,64. Lue. 7, 16. 9, 7. wr/raisida Joh. 6,18. wrjrann 
Luc. 2, 1. wrjreisan Luc. 9, 22. ur/reisis Joh. 7, 52. was/uh 
Matth. 8, 30. Joh. 18, 14. nis/sijai Luc. 20, 16. Ais/lah 
Mare. 11, 24. /Ais/waruh Mare. 14, 9. ains/hun Joh, 13, 28. 
16, 22. Luc. 14, 24. suns/ei Joh. 11, 32. Aruts/fill Matt. 8, 3. 
Aruts|fillai Luc. 4, 27. us/beidandam Lue. 2, 38. us/bliggwan- 
dans Luc. 20, 10. us{fulljaidau Joh. 15, 11. us/fullnodedeina 
Mare. 14, 49. wus/gagg Luc. 14, 10. Mare. 9, 25. usigaggand 
Mare, 7,23. wus/gaggandona Luc. 4, 22. us/gildan Lue. 14, 14. 
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us/geisnodedun Luc. 8, 56. Mare. 9, 15. us/grabandans Marc. 
2,4. us/guinid Marc. 2, 22. us/hafjands Luc. 16, 23. us/hau- 
hida Lue. 1, 52. us/hauhjada Luc. 18, 14. us/hof Matth. 11, 
1. us/hofun Joh. 11, 41. us/hramidedeina Mare. 15, 20. us/- 
hramidedun Mare. 15, 27. wusjiddja Mare. 1, 28. us/kusans 
Luc. 9, 22. us/lawbida Luc. 8, 32. us/lauk Joh. 9, 14. 9, 21. 
us|libin Luc. 5, 24. us/gemun Luc. 20, 15. us/giman Joh. 7, 
25. Mare. 6, 19. us/gimand Mare. 9, 31. wus/qisteis Mare. 12, 
9, us/satjiai Luc. 10, 2. us/standiA Joh. 11, 24. us/stassais 
Luc. 20, 35. ws/stoh Marc. 3, 26. us/taiknoda Lue. 10, 1. 
usitiuhan Lue. 14, 28. us/waltida Mare. 11, 15. wus/warh 
Matth. 8, 16. Mare. 1, 34. us/wairpa Joh. 6, 37. us/wairpan 
Luc. 19, 45. us/waurhtana Luc. 10, 29.» us/waurpi Mare. 7, 
26. us/waurpam Matth. 7, 22. at/berun Matth. 9, 32. at/gaft 
Joh. 17, 8. at\gaggandei Mare. 5, 27. at/gaggandein Mare. 6, 
22. at/iddja Mare. 14, 66. at/iddjedun Mare. 12,17. atjlagi- 
des Luc. 19, 23. at/nelbida Mare. 14, 42. at/staig Joh. 6, 50. 
6, 58. at/standands Luc. 4, 39. atjtiuh Luc. 14, 21. at/tiuhis 
Luc. 19,30. at/witainai Luc. 17, 20. imnat/bereina Lue. 5, 18. 
innatjgaggan Luc. 14, 23. imnat\gaggandans Matth. 27, 53. 
mif/Panei Lue. 4, 40. 5, 12. 8, 42. mi//ushramidans Matth, 
27,44. nisjsan Joh. 11, 30. DuJjse Joh. 7, 22. Mare. 6, 14. 
brup|fadis Mare. 2,19. bruplfads Luc. 5, 35. bruplfaps Matth. 
9,15. du/gann Matth. 11, 7. Mare. 5, 20. du/gunnun Mare. 
2, 23. grundu|waddju Luc. 6, 49. faihu//raihna Luc. 16, 11. 


There does not appear to be the same uniformity regarding 
the Division of Syllables in the Codices Ambrosiani, as in the 
Codex Argenteus, although on the whole the same rules are 
applicable. A few examples will suffice to illustrate this 
statement.! 


"The numbers indicate the respective chapters and verses in the C. Ambro- 
siani (Codices Gotici Ambrosiani sive Epistolarum Pauli Esrae Nehemiae 
versionis Goticae Fragmenta iterum recognovit A. Uppstrém. Upsala, 1864). 
We refer to Cod. A. in the following cases: Rom. 9, 28. 11, 24.—1. Cor. 5, 
5. 7, 25. 10, 21. 10, 28. 13,2. 13, 8 14, 25. 15, 4. 15, 23.—2. Cor. 2, 
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I. In case two vowels follow each other immediately, sepa- 
ration occurs. 

frijapwos 2. Cor. 8, 24. gatrau/aida Gal. 2, 7. 

II. One or several consonants separate the vowels. 

A. Words that are no compounds. 

1.) One consonant between two vowels begins the new 


syllable. 

ufajrassus 2. Cor. 1, 5. Phil. 4, 12. 1. Thess. 2, 17. wnsay 
raim 2. Tim. 4,15. gatei/hands 1. Cor. 14, 25. wei/haize 
Col. 1, 12. 

2.) Two consonants enclosed by vowels. 

a.) Gemination. 

jab|biudis 1. Cor. 10, 21. aik/klesjono 2. Cor. 8, 23. aik/- 
klesjons 1. Cor. 16, 19. usfuljleinais Eph. 1, 10. Aam/ma Eph. 
1, 14. wnwam/mai Eph. 1, 4. fraujinas/siwe Eph. 1, 21. 

b.) The first of the two consonants is a Liquid or Nasal. 

waur|keip 2. Cor. 4, 12. nam/nidans Eph. 2, 11. 

ce.) The first of the two consonants is not a Liquid or Nasal. 

idjreigondane 2. Cor. 12, 21. andbahjti 2. Cor. 5, 18. ga- 
raihjtans Gal. 5, 4. Auh/tedun Gal. 2, 9. Auh/tu 1. Cor. 10, 28 
(garatht/ei Phil. 3, 9). qis/teinai 1. Cor. 5,5. lus/tu Gal. 5, 16. 
(bai/trai Eph. 4, 31). Pait/rau Gal. 2,14. hlut/rans 2. Cor. 
7, 11. brod/runs 2. Cor. 9, 5. 

The exception to this rule, in the case of Dent. + Liq., 
noticed in the Codex Argenteus, hardly applies to the C. Am- 
bros. Although we have bai/trei Eph. 4, 31, divisions like 
Paitjrau Gal. 2, 14. Alut/rans 2. Cor. 7,11. brosjruns 2. Cor. 


14. 4,2. 5, 18. 6,18. 8,1. 8, 23. 12,11. 12, 21.—Eph. 1, 10. 1, 21. 2, 
11. 6, 12. 6, 18.—Gal. 2, 6. 2, 6. 2, 7. 2, 8. 3, 5.—Phil. 3, 9.—Col. 1, 10. 
1,12. 4,7. 4, 8. 4, 11.—2. Thess. 3, 14.—1. Tim. 1, 19. 5, 25. 6, 9.—2 
Tim. 4, 15.—Tit. 1, 14.—To Cod. B we refer in the following quotations: 
1. Cor. 12, 21. 16, 19.—2. Cor. 1, 4. 1, 4. 1, 5. 1. 22. 3, 6. 3, 15. 4, 12. 
6, 12. 6, 18. 7, 5. 7,14. 8,19. 8, 24. 9,5. 9.10. 11, 10. 11, 15. 11, 33. 
12, 10.—Gal. 2, 2. 2, 4. 2, 9 2, 13. 2, 14 4,19 5,4 5, 16. 5, 20.— 
Eph. 1, 4. 1, 14. 3, 20. 4, 26. 4, 31, 4, 31.—Phil. 2, 1. 3, 13. 4, 12.—Col. 
3, 7. 4, 9.—1. Thess. 2, 14. 2,17. 5, 2. 5, 11—1. Tim. 1, 10. 2, 10.—2 


Tim. 2, 6. 3. 8.—Nehem. 5. 16. 
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9, 5, are more frequent. A case like garaiht/ei (Phil. 3, 9) is 
altogether exceptional. 

3.) In case of three consonants most frequently the first two 
consonants end the first syllable and the third begins the second. 
Dent. + Liq. are never separated just as in C. Argenteus. 

baurgswadd|jau 2. Cor. 11, 33. iddjjedup Col. 3, 7. afwand| 
jane Tit. 1, 14. afjtra 1. Cor. 12, 21. sigg/wada 2. Cor. 3, 15. 
ussigg/waidau 1. Thes. 5, 27. trigigwa' Col. 4, 7. trigg/wos 2. 
Cor, 3, 6. gamaurg|jands Rom. 9, 28. intruag/janda Rom. 11, 
24. aih/trondans Eph. 6, 18. gatarh{jaip 2. Thess. 3, 14. 
pugkijandans Gal. 2, 6. frawaurk{jaip Eph. 4, 26.  sigl|jands 
2. Cor. 1, 22. wul/brais Gal. 2,6. Mam/bres 2. Tim. 3, 8. 
faurdammijada 2. Cor. 11, 10. Alaiksan/drus 1. Tim. 1, 19. 
waldufnijia Eph. 6,12. analaugnijam 2. Cor. 4, 2. liugnijam 
1. Tim. 1, 10. gakannjjan 2. Cor. 12,11. gakann{jand Col. 
4,9. runnjjau Gal. 2,2. sagg/jand 1. Tim. 6, 9. hair/sram 
2. Cor. 6, 12. brofrjjus 2. Cor. 8, 1. Phil. 3, 13. 1. Thess. 2, 
14. JrafsjteiP 1. Thess. 5, 11. gafrafs/tida 2. Cor. 1, 4. 
gaprafs|teino Phil. 2, 1. haifs/teis Gal. 5, 20. wahs{jan 2. Cor. 
9,10. wahs/jandans Col. 1,10. taihsjwons Gal. 2, 9. Areihs/- 
lam 2. Cor. 12,10. biniuhs/jan Gal. 2, 4. ganawis/trofs 1. Cor. 
15,4. dauht/rum? 2. Cor. 6,18. wau/rkjandein Eph. 3, 20. 

4.) In case of two vowels separated by four or five consonants, 
generally the last consonant forms the beginning of the new 
syllable. There are, however, a good many exceptions in these 
Codices. 

(gapralfstian 2. Cor. 1, 4. gawaur/stwans Col. 4, 11. 
waursitwa 1. Tim. 2, 10.) gabairht{jaidau Gal. 4, 19. ga- 


' Notice trig/gwa Col. 4, 7. trigg/wos 2. Cor. 3, 6. There seems uncertainty 
in the C. Ambr. about the division in case of geminated g-+w. cp. C. Arg. 
usbligg/wandans Luc. 18, 33. 

*dauht/rum 2. Cor. 6, 18. ep. skohs/la Matth. 8, 31 in C. Arg. The only 
cases which admit of a liquid beginning the new syllable occur when voiceless 
his the first of the three consonants. wau/rkjandein Eph. 3, 20, stands quite 
isolated. In all other instances, j commences a new syllable when it is the first 
letter of a suffix. ep. C. Ambr. lingnjjam 1. Tim. 1, 10. sagg/jand 1 Tim. 6, 
9 ete. C. Arg., waldufnjje Joh. 19, 11. mer/jais Matth. 10, 27. 
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bairht{jandin 2. Cor. 2,14. (waurs/twja' 2. Tim. 2, 6.) ga- 
brafstijai Col. 4, 8. waurstiwa 1. Tim. 5, 25. Nehem. 5, 16, 
waurstjwam Gal. 3, 5. 1. Tim. 5, 10. (waur/stwam 2. Cor, 
11, 15) waurst/weig Gal. 2, 8. 


B. In compounds, letters before and after the joining are 
attributed to different syllables. 

gajarmaifs 1, Cor. 7, 25. swa/swe 1. Cor. 13, 2. all/waldands 
2. Cor. 6, 18. innjana 2. Cor. 7, 5. Aatiain 2. Cor. 8, 19, 
japihe 1. Cor. 13, 8. mifjlitidedun Gal. 2, 13. Aapropj/pan 1, 
Cor. 15, 23. 


In the Fragmenta Gothica Selecta, we find again the same 
rules as in the other Codices; in the Skeireins, however, we 
have relatively more exceptions than in other parts. 

We have di/abulau Skeir. Fragm. 1, vol. 4. stau/a Skeir. v, 
2.—wasijdedum Matth. 25, 38.—Aljlai Skeir. I, 1. aip/au 
Matth. 25, 44.—air//ai Skeir. rv, 3. maur/gin Matth. 27, 1.— 
stibjna Skeir. v1, 3. garaih/teins Skeir. 1, 4. gag/giA Matth. 25, 


41. atiddjjedum Matth, 25, 39, bairhjtai Skeir. v, 3. ga- 
waurhjtedi Skeir. 1, 2.—waurst|wis Skeir. v, 3.—ana/stodeinai 
Skeir. 1, 3. Aat/ain Skeir. 1, 4. but, on the other hand, we have 
divisions like Awai/rheins Skeir, vim, 3, where we would expect 
fAwairlheins. /apjro Skeir. v1, 4, for Aajfro. twa/ddje Skeir. 
mi, 4 for twadd{je. waursitwa for waurst/wa.? ep. C. Ambr. 
broAjruns 1. Cor. 9, 5. waurs/twa 1. Tim. 2, 10. garalfstjan 
2. Cor. 1, 4. 


Hence it has been shown that the laws regarding Syllabica- 
tion in Gothic differ from those of classical Latin in the most 


‘For gafra/fstjan 2. Cor. 1, 4, cp. wau/rkjandein Eph. 3, 20. Besides the 
forms expected : waurst/wa 1. Tim. 5, 25, waurst/wam Gal. 3, 5. 1. Tim. 5, 10, 
we have gawaur/stwans Col. 4, 11. waurs/twa 1. Tim. 5, 25. waurs/tnja 1. Tim. 
2, 6, which point to great uncertainty in case of four and more consonants. In 
Cod. Arg., the last consonant invariably begins the second syllable. 

? tw/os Skeir. 1, 4 and f/ragifa Skeir. 8, 4 offer quite extraordinary divisions, 
not in accordance with any rule whatever. 
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characteristic points, namely, with regard to consonant groups, 
which, according to the rules of Latin and Greek grammarians, 
in most cases, remain undivided and begin the new syllable. 
On the other hand, the instances where Gothic agrees with 
class. Latin find a parallel in most of the modern languages.’ 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 


This paper was finished before the appearance in Classical 
Philology (January, 1906), of an article on ‘Syllabification in 
Latin Inscriptions, by Walter Dennison (Univ. of Michigan). 
The writer followed up a point of view in connexion with a 
paper (cp. Harv. Stud., vit [1896], pp. 249-71) by Professor 
William Gardner Hale.—The statistics Mr. Dennison obtains 
from the examination of a large number of inscriptions testify 
to the fact that the prevailing epigraphic division differed from 
the one taught by Roman grammarians, and therefore words 
on the inscriptions most likely were divided not according to 
an acknowledged set of rules, but according to the prevailing 
pronunciation in everyday speech. Combining his results with 
our own we should say that to a certain extent Gothic, when 
differing from the doctrines of the Latin and Greek gram- 
marians, agrees with the practice found in Latin inscriptions. 
Whether this is due to a mere coincidence, or to the fact that 
Gothic scribes adopted the practice prevailing in Latin at their 
time, though not recorded by the grammarians, I must leave 
for others to decide. 

We may, therefore, look forward with interest to the exami- 
nation of the earlier Latin mss., which, according to Mr. Den- 
nison’s statement (J. c., p. 49), may be expected at some future 
date from Professor Hale. 


KLARA HECHTENBERG COLLITZ. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


‘ Considering the close relationship of the Brixianus of the Itala to the Codex 
Argenteus, additional light might be thrown on our subject by investigating 
the Division of Syllables in that Codex. cp. Bernhardt’s Introduction to his 
edition of Wulfila, p. 40 and pp. 49 and 50. 





THE SOURCE OF MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POEM, 
THE SICK KING IN BOKHARA. 


URING a course of study in which I was engaged, last 
D year, under the direction of Professor A. V. Williams 
Jackson, I had occasion to consider certain phases of the subject 
of orientalism in the poems of Matthew Arnold. One of these 
poems, The Sick King in Bokhara, interested me specially, 
not only on account of the vivid simplicity with which the 
author has so charmingly depicted a scene and an episode of 
Eastern life, but because of the wonderful hues and tints of 
local color that flash throughout the poem. An excellent idea 
of this faithfulness to nature is given in a most interesting 
article entitled “ Bokhara the Noble,’ recently published by 
Professor Jackson, in which the scene of the poem is set forth 
in all the light of personal observation.’ It seemed to me 
rather extraordinary, at the time, that Arnold should have 
painted the picture with such minuteness and accuracy of 
detail, even though he had never visited the region of Bokhara. 
Accordingly, I determined to find the source from which he 
might have derived his material. After searching in vain for 
some time—as neither Arnold’s Note-Book nor any critical works 
that I know of contain any allusion to the subject—I finally 
wrote to the poet’s sister, Miss Frances Arnold, asking whether 


she could possibly enlighten me on this question. In reply, she 
very kindly sent me the following extract from a work on Bo- 
khara by Lieut. Burnes, adding, however, that it was very doubtful 
whether her brother had actually obtained the story from that 


? The Outlook, Vol. 79, No. 5; N. Y., Feb. 4, 1905. 
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source ; it will be seen that the narrative bears a striking re- 
semblance to Arnold’s poem (italics and spacings are my own) :? 


‘‘ About twelve years since, a person who had violated the law 
proceeded to the palace, and, in the presence of the King, 
stated his crime, and demanded justice according to the 
Koran. The singularity of an individual appearing as his 
own accuser, induced the King to direct him to be driven 
away. The man appeared the following day with the same 
tale, and was again turned out. He repaired a third time 
to the palace, repeated his sins, and upbraided the King for his 
remissnhess in declining to dispense justice, which, as a 
believer of Mahommed, he entreated, might lead to his punishment 
in this world instead of the next. The Ulema, or congress of 
divines, was assembled: death was the punishment; and the 
man himself, who was a Moollah, was prepared for this decision. He 
was condemned to be stoned to death. He turned his face to 
Mecca, and, drawing his garment over his head, repeated 
the Kuluma, (‘There is but one God, and Mahommed is his 
prophet! ’’) and met his fate. The King was present, and threw 
the first stone: but he had instructed his officers to per- 
mit the deluded man to escape if he made the attempt. 
When dead the King wept over his corpse, ordered it to be washed 
and buried, and proceeded in person to the grave, over which 
he read the funeral service. It is said that he was much affected; 
and to this day verses commemorate the death of this unfortunate man, 
whom we must either pronounce a bigot or a madman.” ® 


Although this passage is far from sufficient to account for the 
wealth of local color in The Sick King in Bokhara, nevertheless 
it furnishes abundant material for the story. 

Shortly after receiving this communication, I succeeded in 
obtaining a copy of the book above-mentioned,* As I glanced 
through its pages, one of the first things that struck my eye was 
the following paragraph, occurring on the very next page to 
that of the selection already quoted, and, in view of Arnold’s 


*In this and the following quotations, italics will be used to indicate words 
actually used in both the poem and the source; spaced type, passages 
where the sense, if not the very words, is alike in both texts. 

*See infra, Vol. 1, p. 262, ll. 14 ff. 

‘ Travels into Bokhara, &c., by Lieut. Alexander Burnes, F. R. 8., 3 vols. 
2nd edition, London, 1835. There is a copy of it in the Phenix Collection 
at Columbia University. 
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poem, admirably supplementing it ; I reproduce the passage in 
full, because the book is a rare one and not easily accessible : 


‘A son who had cursed his mother appeared as a suppliant for 
justice, and his own accuser. The mother solicited his pardon 
and forgiveness; the son demanded punishment: the Ulema 
directed his death, and he was executed as a criminal in the 
streets of Bokhara.”’ ® 


The fact that Arnold has so ingeniously woven together these 
two stories into his poem is strong evidence in itself that he 
used Burnes’s history as a source-book. Upon examining the 
volume more carefully, however, I discovered numerous indi- 
cations that Arnold had undoubtedly gathered not only his 
plot, but practically all of his Oriental scenery and allusions, 
from three consecutive chapters of that work. A few simple 
illustrations will serve to make this clear. Let us look, for 
instance, at Burnes’s description of the King of Bokhara,’ com- 
paring it with Arnold’s : 


**T was, nevertheless, resolved to have a sight of royalty; and, at 
mid-day® on the following Friday, repaired to the great mosque... 
and saw his majesty and his court passing from prayers 
[at the time of prayer, § 8; to the mosque my lord passed on, § 10].* 
The King appeared to be under thirty years of age [O Vizier, 
thou art old, I young, § 44]. . . his visage gaunt and pale’’— 


suggesting Arnold’s Sick King— 


**He was plainly dressed in a silken robe of ‘udrus,’ with a white 
turban [silken raiment, § 47]. The Koran was carried in front of 
him [the holy book | carried before him, § 10], and he was preceded 
and followed by two golden mace bearers [push’d | the golden mace- 
bearers aside, § 8]... The present King has more state than any of 


5 Tbid., Vol. u, p. 263, ll. 14 ff. 

® Tbid., Vol. u, chs. rx, X, XI. 

’ Ibid., Vol. 1, pp. 249, 250. 

* Orthodox Mahommedans offer prayers at this hour as well as in the 
morning and evening. 

*The quotations in brackets are from Arnold; I have used the standard 
edition (Macmillan & Co.) throughout, giving references to various sections of 
the poem. 
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his predecessors, but he may consider it necessary to affect humility in 
a temple, and in returning from a religious ceremony.... 
The character of this King ’’— 


here we easily recognize the virtuous prince of Arnold’s poeem— 


‘stands high among his countrymen : at his elevation he gave away all 
his own wealth. . . . He is strict in his religious observances ’’ — 


Arnold’s King goes to prayers three days in succession !— 
‘* but less bigoted than his father ’’— 


hence, perhaps, his liberal attitude toward the wretched Moollah. 
To cite another striking coincidence,—we find in Burnes the 
following description of Bokhara’s water supply : 


‘‘The city is intersected by canals, shaded by mulberry trees, which 
bring water from the river of Samarcand””’ ; 


and, a little further down the page, 


‘‘In summer the inhabitants are sometimes deprived of good 
water for months, and when we were in Bokhara the canals had been 
dry for sixty days; the snow had not melted in the highlands or 
Samarcand, and the scanty supply of the river had been wasted before 
reaching Bokhara. ... After all, the water is bad.’’ ” 


It is needless to point out the similarity between this passage 
and the lines from Arnold : 


“*Thou know’ st how fierce 
In these last days the sun hath burn’d: 
That the green water in the tanks 
Is to a putrid puddle turn’d : 
And the canal that from the stream 
Of Samarcand is brought this way, 
Wastes, and runs thinner every day (§ 14). 


Under some mulberry-trees I found 
A little pool... (§ 15) 


With cisterns for the winter rain’’ (§ 46). 


The two pictures are identical. 


Burnes, Vol. 1, p. 257, ll. 10 ff. 
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Again, a notable case of parallelism may be seen in the two 
extracts below; the fact that the quotations from Burnes all 
appear in a single paragraph clearly emphasizes our point of 
argument : 


‘‘One wonders at the never-ending employment of the fruiterers, in 
dealing out their grapes, melons, apricots, apples, peaches, 
pears and plums..... One may purchase... : grape jelly or 
syrup, mixed up with chopped ice. This abundance of ice is one 
of the greatest luxuries in Bokhara It isa refreshing sight to see 
the huge masses of it, with the thermometer at 90°, coloured, scraped, 
and piled into heaps like snow.’’™ 


Arnold’s rendering of this into verse is remarkably exact : 


‘* Happy he who lodges there ! 
With silken raiment, store of rice, 
And for this drought all kinds of fruits, 
Grape syrup, squares of colour’ d ice, 
‘ With cherries” serv’d in drifts of snow.’”’ (§§ 44, 45). 


From the foregoing examples, it is unmistakably evident, I 
think, that Matthew Arnold made use of Burnes’s history with 


care,—and, need it be added, most effectively,—in writing his 
poem. Were this fact at all doubtful, in the face of the various 
arguments already adduced, it can be proven conclusively by 
the following table, in which I have noted, in parallel columns, 
a large number of additional references : 


ARNOLD. BURNES. 


1.5 Omost just Vizier, send away 4248: 8 ff. The Vizier... was 
The cloth-merchants, and let them _ transacting business, and. . . levying 
be, duties on the merchants... . The 
Them and their dues... webs of cloth are produced, and every 
THE VIZIER fortieth piece is taken in place of 
2. Omerchants... duties. 
To-morrow come, and ye shall 
pay 
4! Burnes, Vol. 1, pp. 237, 238. 
12Tn Vol. 1, p. 223, 1. 8, Burnes speaks also of ‘‘ sherbet of cherries, cooled 
by ice.”’ 
13 Numbers refer to sections, as before. 
4 References are to Vol. m1, by page and line. 
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ARNOLD. 


Each fortieth web of cloth to me, 

As the law is, and go your 

way. 
Ferdusi.. . 

The great window of the gate 
Looking into the Registan ; 
Where through the sellers’ 

booths... 

. . . the poor man, 
Who loiters by the high-heap’d 
booths 
Below there, in the Registan. 
Went up on the roof to sleep." 
Upon the northern frontier, 
where 
The watchers of 
armies stand 
Near one another, many a man, 

Seeking a prey unto his hand, 
Hath snatched a little fair- 

hair’d slave: 

They snatch 

Merve, 
The Shiah dogs, who pasture 
sheep, 

And up 

Urghendje. 


two 


also, towards 


from thence to 


The Kaffrs also... 


There are the lepers. . . 


They that bear rule, and are 
obey’ d, 

Unto a rule more strong than 
theirs 





The Sick King in Bokhara. 


BURNEs. 


256: 12. Ferdoosy 

234: 3. The Registan of Bokhara 
is the name given to a spacious area 
in the city, near the palace, which 
opens upon it.... Idlers and news 
mongers assemble round the wares 
of Asia and Europe, which are here 
exposed for sale. 


258: 8. The common houses... 
are all flat-roofed. 

253: 16. The Mahommedans are 
not sensible of any offence in enslay- 
ing the Russians... . ‘‘If we pur- 
chase Russians,’’ they say, ‘‘the Rus- 
sians buy the Kuzzaks on our frontier. 


251: 32. Russian outpost... 

242: 11. There was one unfortu- 
nate girl, who... was now exposed 
for sale by her master. . 

‘283: 19. Merve. 

241: 25. The Uzbeks do not con- 
sider a Shiah to be a true believer. . . . 

242 :3. Lheard one of them telling 
how he had been seized south of 
Meshid, while tending his flocks. 

242: 20. The bazars of Bokhara 
are chiefly supplied from Orgunje. 

241:29. After the intended pur- 
chaser is satisfied of the slave being 
an infidel (4afir), he examines his 
body, particularly noting if it be free 
from leprosy. 

251:1. The life of the King of 
Bokhara is less enviable than that of 
most private men... 


‘This is common in nearly all Eastern countries, and was not necessarily 


suggested by Burnes. 


I mention it, however, as a possible parallel. 


16 Here follows a list of the various forms of ‘‘ red tape’’ to which the King 


is subjected. 
7 
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ARNOLD. BURNEsS. 


Are in their turn obedient 
made... 
And what I would, I cannot do. 
In vain hath a king power to 238 : 28. As one withdraws. . . he 
build winds his way through arched 
Houses, arcades, enamell’d bazars... and passes mosques, sur- 
mosques... mounted by handsome cupolas. . . 
258:12. The greatest of the public 
buildings is a mosque . . . It is covered 
with enamelled tiles of an azure blue. 


I havea fretted brick-work 258: 21. It is built of bricks, which 
tomb... have been distributed in most in- 
genious patterns. 
Hard by a close of apricots. . . 239 : 32. They sent to the bazar for 
ice and apricots. 


In concluding this brief sketch, it might be fitting to add a 
word or two concerning the literary significance of Matthew 
Arnold’s poems at the present time. Not only are they rapidly 


growing in popularity, but they are exciting more appreciation 


than ever, on the part of students of classic literature. From 
the standpoint of criticism, therefore, the discovery of the source 
of The Sick King in Bokhara is a particularly fortunate one ; 
for while it certainly fills a gap, so to speak, in the great volume 
of modern bibliography, it is of much greater importance in that 
it throws light on the poet’s remarkable talent in selection and 
construction. It is to be hoped that the foregoing outline, 
although by no means exhaustive, may have succeeded in 
bringing before the notice of the literary public a few points 
of interest. 
FareEL L, Jouarp. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
March, 1905. 





THE DIALECTS OF NORWAY; A SURVEY OF 
THEIR CHARACTERISTICS. 


WARD the end of the Viking age, consequently at 

about 1000 a. D., general Scandinavian had begun to 
differentiate into two dialect groups, East and West Scandi- 
navian. This difference developed further in the following 
centuries and in the main in such a way that East Scandinavian 
became modernized more rapidly ; West Scandinavian in which, 
soon after, the rich Norse-Icelandic literature was written, 
remained more conservative. The most prominent character- 
istics of the language of this literature compared with the Old 
Danish and the Old Swedish literary languages are that West 
Scandinavian shows i- mutation in certain cases where it was 
absent in Swedish and Danish, especially in the present indica- 
tive of strong verbs (skyt, gref, let, of infin. skjéta, grafa, lata), 
and that the old diphthongs were preserved as ei, au, ey, while 
they were contracted to simple vowels in East Scandinavian 
except in Gothland. 

The linguistic phenomena that characterize the present 
dialects in Norway as opposed to the old language, begin in 
part to appear quite early, but after the time of the great 
plague (ca. 1350) and presumably on account of this, they 
became very much more extensive geographically, and the dia- 
lects diverge more,—a growing generation stood under the 
influence of traditional forms, that in number and quality were 
fewer and simpler than they had been before. From the 16th 
and particularly from the 17th century, there is proof that 
certain dialects had attained practically their present character. 

After the classical Old Norse period the spoken language in 
our colonies in Iceland and the islands north of Shetland soon 
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began, on account of the long distance, to develop in a direction 
other than that it took in the mother country. By reason of its 
position, neighboring as it does upon Sweden and Denmark, 
Norway has had, especially in the eastern and the southern 
parts, in certain respects a parallel development with these coun- 
tries; furthermore mutual loans also took place. The spoken 
languages of the three countries are therefore in the main 
mutually intelligible, so that, very few make conscious effort 
to learn to speak the language of the neighboring country. 
The fact that Danish has been the book language of Norway 
has also aided towards facilitating conversation as well with 
persons from the neighboring countries as between Norwegians 
speaking very different dialects. Where the Norwegian lan- 


guage has been preserved in the old colonies, as in Iceland and the 


Faroes, there exist now spoken languages, which, as opposed to 
all the dialects in Norway, are quite unintelligible; their form 
shows with absolute certainty connection with a particular 
larger portion of Norwegian continental linguistic territory 
(the western coast districts), as far as the Faroese is concerned 
without doubt especially the southern part of that territory. 
But these correspondences with a particular part of Norway 
relate only to older features that distinguished East from West 
Norwegian. 

Just as there is no doubt that those characteristics which in 
Middle Norwegian literary language differentiates Norwegian 
from East Scandinavian, were not brought to completion in 
Middle Norwegian dialects, so there is even now no sharp line 
between the Norwegian dialects and those of the neighboring 
countries. Especially is this the case with the Swedish dialects 
which lie nearest. In the east and the south, where the dia- 
lects of old were different from East Scandinavian, the gap 
between the cultured speech, the lower or “ vulgar” speech of 
the cities, and the rural dialects is not so extensive as in the 
dialects of the West. Nevertheless, there are certain things 
which are so much more common in our dialects than in 


Swedish and the Danish that they make the impression of being 
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common Norwegian and peculiar to Norway, although, strictly 
considered, they are neither. Among these may be noted 
particularly : i- mutation in the present of the strong verbs 
(skit or skyte(r), grév or gréve(r), let or lete(r) ; retention of the 
diphthongs, and change of hv to kv (kvass, kvit, O. N. hvass, 
hvitr) ; as specifically national (Norwegian) in contradistinction 
to the literary language, may be added hereto the fact that 
short p, t, k, after a vowel is not, as in the literary language, 
represented by 6, d, g (O. N. gap, matr, b6k, also now gap, mét, 
bok); and furthermore that feminine gender nouns have a defi- 
nite and an indefinite article which differs from the masculine. 
The colloquial language of the whole country, with the ex- 
ception of the popular city dialect of Bergen, has a separate 
feminine gender ; all the other specifically Norwegian charac- 
teristics given below have more important exceptions than 
this one. The present of the strong verbs have an unmutated 
vowel in the infinitive in the greater part of the lower portion 
of the province of Kristiania and a narrow strip westward as 
far as Kristiansand. The diphthongs are contracted to simple 
vowels in a rather long continuous stretch of territory in the 
southeastern part of the province of Trondhjem, and the north- 
eastern part of the province of Hamar, as also in the southern 
portion of Smalenene. As in Swedish and Danish, O. N. hv 
becomes v in most of the province of Kristiania. In a region 
forming a half-circle west and north hv becomes gu (gvass, gvit). 
Short p, t, &, after a vowel becomes 6, d, g, in a strip along the 
coast approximately from Arendal to Karmé. 

As general Norwegian forms that coincide with predominant 
or very generally distributed conditions in the neighboring 
languages or their dialects may be named: 1), Personal in- 
flexion of verbs is rarely found under certain circumstances 


(s in the second person occurs in a few places ; 2), O. N. & and 
g become (at any rate initially) palatal affricatives or spirants 
before j or before palatal vowels ; 3), O. N. 4 usually becomes 
t, but in pronominal words d; 4), O. N. Bis lost after r (6r from 
O. N. or), and with the exception of the dialects of Séndmore 
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and Nordfjord, usually also after a vowel (&i, ra from tid, rad; 
5), n is lost in unstressed final position (austa or austé from 


austan) ; 6), where long vowels are not diphthongized and no 


other changes take place, O. N. 4 usually becomes d, a sound 
intermediate between a and German o, O. N. 6 becomes @, a 
sound intermediate between German o and u, and O.N. 4@, in 
part also wu, approaches y somewhat, and becomes a sound that 
may here be represented by ii; 7), In most places the syllable 
that receives the principal accent in a fully stressed word will 
quantitively have either long vowel with short consonant or 
short vowel with long consonant (or it may be several consonants 
of which the first is long; 8), everywhere the character of the 
musical accent indicates whether a word with full accent had one 
or more syllables in the older period before the enclitically suffixed 
article united with its noun into one word. In the central parts 
of the country both simple and dissyllabic accent, as well as the 
musical accent of the whole sentence is in the main rising, but 
in the extreme southwest and farthest north they are principally 
falling, as the musical accents in most European languages. 

The most important differences between the Norwegian dia- 
lects themselves are those that separate the western from the 
eastern. The dividing line between these begins approximately 
in Bratberg county (Amt) and extends to Romsdal county. 
Only in the vicinity of these extremes does it extend into 
inhabited country, resulting in a mixture of the two main 
groups; elsewhere the line follows the broad uninhabited 
mountain ridge. 

As early as in the classical period of ON. literature there 
was a marked difference between certain language forms east 
and west. In eastern Norway the so-called vowel-harmony 
prevailed: the more pointed vowels i and wu in the root syllable 
favored the use of i and u in the ending; but if the root syl- 
lable had a broad vowel, f. ex., 0, the vowel e appeared for i and 
o for u. In western Norway and in Iceland such a distinction 
did not obtain. At present, however, the traces of vowel-har- 
mony are less prominent, except in so far as it has coincided 
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with the so-called ‘ vowel-balance,’ which, to be sure, appeared 
much later, but in parts, however, as early as 1300. In East 
Norwegian the vowels of the second syllable had come to be less 
sharply articulated when the first syllable was long than when 
it was short, f. ex., grafa, but kaste ; fadur, but mésor ; and 
so probably also in bitit but litet. When the first syllable was 
short there existed and in certain localities still exists, a kind of 
balance between the stress on the first and the second syllable, 
while: a long first syllable was more heavily accented than the 
following one. As a result of this the East Norwegian dialects 
possess at present two kinds of endings in the infinitive of verbs 
(grava, but kaste), two different endings for the plural of weak 
feminines (in the South, vikur, weeks, but viser, verses; in the 
North, vuku, but viséd). Those words that had this vowel- 
balance have later in many places undergone extensive changes 
by assimilation of the root vowel to that of the ending, which 
itself was often modified, in particular the ending a, changed to 
a, which then would give the direction to the change in the 
vowel of the first syllable. Older grafa is therefore in many 
places grava ; bora (to bore) and bera (to bear), lofa (to praise) 
and lifa (to live), may in the same dialect be bard, lava, or 
where the a of the ending is not changed, bara, lava. Likewise 
such words as viku (oblique case of vika, week) develop by 
assimilation to vyku, vuku or voko in many localities. The 
western limit of vowel-balance of final vowel’ is a line from 
the Langesund fjord to the southern extremity of the bailiwick 
of Nordmére. West of this line no difference appears between 
the modern representatives of ON. long or short vowels. At 
the extremities of the line, where as said there is inhabited 
country near the boundary, final a becomes e after both short 
and long vowel (kaste, grave); that is, here we have the so- 
called e- dialects. Farther west every final a is preserved (a- 


‘In words with vowel + consonant in the second syllable the effect of vowel- 
balance may be observed in Southwestern Norway far west of the limits here 
given, e. g., gamall > gdmal, gamal ; jokull > jokil. 
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dialects). The diocese of Tromsé lies for the most part within 
this territory. 

Another East Norwegian peculiarity, the western limits of 
which lie not far from the western limits of the vowel-balance, 
is the so-called “thick 7”, (here written 1), in reality a cacu- 
minal / whose quality is between an r- and a d- sound; the tip 


’ so that from 


of the tongue beats rapidly against “ the archrim,’ 
the very nature of its formation this sound can not be prolonged. 
A short / in O. N. standing after a labial or a velar consonant, 
following some other vowel than i and not followed by ad orat 
belonging to the stem is in East Norwegian represented by this 
“thick 1” In most of eastern Norway also O. N. rd is pro- 
nounced as “ thick /,” so that, f. ex., O. N. bord there would 
coincide with 66/ in the pronunciation bet, Closely connected 
with these changes we find the combination of “thick /” and r 
with following d, ¢, n and s into homorganic combinations, all 
of which are for the most part cacuminal ; in some dialects, 
however, those that come from r are supradental only, as in 
the cultured speech of eastern Norway. West of the “thick /” 
district O. N. short / usually appears as J, O. N. 73 however, as 
r and both / and r are pronounced as independent sounds before 
d, t and n; 8s however, seems to partly assimilate a preceding +. 
In the diocese of Tromsé the southern part as far as north of 
Bodé coincide with East Norwegian dialects, the northern part 
in the main, however, with those of the west as regards cacumi- 
nal and supradental sounds. 

It is only in the diocese of Tromsé that the combinations 
rm and rs can regularly appear in word stems. In all more 
southerly dialects they occur as a rule only by analogy in 
inflectional and derivative forms; while elsewhere they are 
assimilated, as rs everywhere to ss and rn to nn in most East 
Norwegian dialects and in the e- dialects, to dn in the a- 
dialects as also in the dialects of Hallingdal and Valders. 
Likewise sl becomes tl; ll becomes di (kalla > kadla), nn often 
to dn (steidn, ‘stone’; fidna, < finde) in the a- dialects: p is 
kept as p in the combination ps and often also in pt, while in 
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the e- dialects and where vowel-balance prevails we find si (in 
the North voiceless 7: both also for original #/), nn and usually 


fi, fs. Somewhat farther to the west, also in some of the dis- 


tricts where vowel-balance prevails, gn and wn (O. N. fn) are 
kept (or fn becomes bn), f. ex. regn, navn, in genuine East 
Norwegian renn, namn ; the consonants sj (and skj which usually 
coincides with s/) are pronounced without complete assimilation ; 
in pure East Norwegian they have united entirely to 8. 

In these respects Icelandic and Faroese agree with the dia- 
lects of western Norway as against those of eastern Norway. 
Because of the fact that Icelandic easily became regarded as 
identical with Old Norse and because the West Norwegian as a 
whole, as later will be seen, in reality stands closer to the old 
language, it has come to be a wide-spread belief that East 
Norwegian has in all these respects undergone changes since 
Middle Norwegian times. In reality it is at present impossible 
to say anything whatever with regard to this. It is a known 
fact that in the East sf appears for both s/ and #, in the West 
tl for both ; in the same way the presence or absence of cacumi- 
nal sounds to-day may be the results of different development 
of an older, perhaps more complicated rule existing in both, 
according to which both perhaps had cacuminals. 

In the phonology there are not many prominent differences. 
The dialects of the West and in part those of the North have 
the reflexive ending st in verbs, while in the East the ending 
is s. In place of the imperfect adi, now a, a considerable 
number but not all of these verbs now take on the ending de 
or te (svarte, lofte, as against svara, lova, of the dialects on the 
West), while on the other hand a large part of eastern Norway 
have introduced into many words of the a- inflection the ending 
of the other inflectional class in the present (kaste(r), kalle(r) as 
against West Norwegian Kasta(r), kadla(r)). It is based abso- 
lutely on the original phonological conditions that the def. 
form of weak feminines, and def. dative plural differ in all 
genders both east and west; the form visaw regularly becomes 
visi or viso in western Norway, but in eastern Norway it 
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becomes visa, The final m in weakly stressed syllables is by 
phonological law lost in the West but not in the East, hence 
the difference between hesto in western Norway, and hestom in 
the East (from hAestunum). As far as the inflexions are con- 
cerned West Norwegian agrees with the literary language in 
using the pronoun det or dat (pron. de or da), it, and the adverb 
der or dar, ‘there,’ without stress, either in the beginning of 
a sentence as an apparent subject of impersonal verbs, or 
where one desires to place the predicate before the real subject ; 
the adverb her is also used in this way. In East Norwegian, 
however, de exclusively is used, as es in German, while her and 
der in East Norwegian always receive stress when they come 
first in the sentence, hence W. N. dar va mange sw; E. N. de 
var manna sam. Only in W. N., not in E. N., is the conjunction 
da, in the form dd, used with causal meaning. In place of the 
particle at, both in Denmark and Norway pronounced 4, before 
the infinitive, W.N. as English and German employs for this 
purpose one of the living prepositions of the language, namely 
te the unstressed form of til. In the northern as well as in the 
western part of the country it is common to express the (lost) 
genitive of the noun by the help of the reflexive possessive pro- 
noun sin; f. ex. presten si kjyr, the minister’s cow. This is 
held to be a loan from the German, especially Low German, 
dating back to the time when the Hanseatic league controlled 
the trade with Bergen in the latter part of the Middle Ages. 

In a country that extends so far north and south as Norway, 
there are naturally also dialectal differences between the northern 
and the southern parts of the country. The most important of 
these is the palatal pronunciation of long dentals, nn, U/, dd, 


more rarely ¢; as also combinations such as rn, nd, ld, which 
have coincided with these in many places. This pronunciation 
characterizes most of the e-dialects and dialect groups of the 
highlands and everywhere north of these, but is not as general 
in some localities as others. The negative prefix which in 
Danish is u-, in Swedish o-, has the first form u- in the South 
and the latter in the North. Farther north as in the two pro- 
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vinees of Trondhjem and in Nordmére, the vowel endings of 
words with a long stem vowel is lost so that dissyllabie words 
come to have but one syllable. This extends also north into 
Nordland, but is there not everywhere limited to words with a 
long first syllable. 

As is well known, the most mountainous part of Norway is 
the western. Those districts of the West that do not touch the 
highways on the coast but lie along the long fjords and in the 
valleys extending up from these, as also the nearest districts on 
the east of the mountains, valleys which extend many Norwe- 
gian miles in width cut out from between the mountains as it 
were, these are the sections of the country where nature has 
isolated the population most. In such districts the population 
is more rarely divided into a narrow line-along the valleys ; 
here and there these lines of population become broader, where 
a relatively large number live in rather compact settlements. 
On both sides of the mountain ridge here the population has 
been sufficiently isolated from others and sufficiently closely 
united together in a group to have been able to maintain dis- 
tinct customs and fashions also in linguistic respects. It is, 
therefore, here that rare survivals in the language appear in the 
largest number, and it is here also that one finds most of new 
formations. Out farther in the direction of the open sea and 
especially farther inland in the more easily accessible regions of 
the East, the settlements border upon one another not only 
along the valley but also to some extent in a lateral direction 
from the valley. Here the language becomes gradually more 
levelled, more simplified ; it has less of the things that are dif- 
ficult to learn. Here the separate parts of a paradigm have 
affected the paradigm as a whole more than in the remote dis- 
tricts, so that a sound law may seem to have operated to a 
much wider extent than it would have done without the help 
of analogy. Among such peculiarities are: (1), the failure of 
k and g to become palatalized finally, as everywhere initially 
in those districts that lie along the coast east from Kristiansand, 
in the dialect groups of the “ Vik ”-district, of the Highlands 
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and smaller parts of that of Trondhjem. Such variations in 
the inflexions as sekk; plural, sekjhjer, dag, definite from dajen, 
are therefore not found here. As regards O. N. rg and ly, 
however, it is here also the palatal form of g that predominates, 
so that O. N. berg, hely becomes bdirj and hé#j in the dialects of 
the East. (2), in the combiuations nd, /d, mb, ng (and in the 
greatest extent the last) the last consonant has become assimi- 


lated to the first in various localities in the country, but espe. 


cially and more uniformly so along the whole coast of Kristian- 
sand diocese, in the dialects of the “ Vik”’-district and the 
Highlands, and with minor exceptions in most of the dialects 
of Trondhjem and Tromsé dioceses. This assimilation of nd to 
nn, etc., occurs originally only in final position, and from this 
position as in the case of & and g it has come into forms with a 
following vowel: the indefinite form Jann influenced the defi- 
nite which before was pronounced /ande, now lanne. 

Here belong also the simplification of the O. N. inflexions 
due to this levelling tendency. The genitive of nouns has 
everywhere practically gone out of use as an independent word ; 
it is ordinarily paraphrased by prepositions. The definite form 
of the dative, however, is in quite common use, here and there it 
is met with in Siitersdalen, more generally in Hallingdal and 
Voss; thence and halfway into Helgeland most districts would 
seem to have preserved the dative in full use, and not least the 
eastern portions of the country. Separate plural forms of verbs 
in the present and preterite are only used in parts of the moun- 
tain and the lowland districts on both sides of the mountain 
ranges. In these places a plural Adyre or hayra and bito or 
bete correspond respectively to the singular hayrer (hears) and 
bait (bit) ; so also fingo or finge plural to fekk. 

In the same nature is the change where an inflexion in a 
class has supplanted others in cases where phonological changes 
alone could not have brought it about. So in part at least 
when the four plurals of masculines and feminines in O. N., ar, 
ir, ur and r + i-mutation, have at present been reduced to two in 
most places, av and er, or only one ev. These forms then may 
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also be used with neuters which originally had no plural ending. 
Similarly it is in part a phonological development, in part 
mixture of the strong and the weak inflexion in cases where the 
feminine form of the article in most parts of the country has 
become a both for strong nouns, as greina, and weak nouns, as 
visa from O. N. greinin, but visan. 

In certain places phonological change alone seems to have led 
to this similarity ; in other places, however, not. If we dis- 
regard the fact that the definite forms of weak feminines with 
vowel-balance in many localities have another form of the 
article (of such words as viku, week, def. sometimes vikua, 
elsewhere viko or unchanged vikw), then there are in all about 
one million, or two-thirds of the rural population—and the city 
population here follow the same tendencies largely—that have 
in this case levelled all feminine nouns under one declension. 


. This feature also characterizes particularly the eastern portions 


of the country, the coast districts of the provence of Kristian- 
sand, and in the dialects of the southern lowlands, the highland 
districts, Trondhjem, and in most parts of Tromsé. The re- 
mainder, about half a million, have in part, as in the southern 
portion of the a-dialects, generalized a or @ as the eastern 
dialects have with a, in part they employ one article (4, @ or a) 
for weak and another (4, @, e or i) for the strong. The latter 
is more rare in that it appears only in Sogn and portions of 
Telemarken, or in the speech of about 40,000 people. 

The various dialect groups are to a certain extent charac- 
terized by what has been said above. In the following they 
will be described separately, especially with reference to in- 
flexional forms. 

1. The dialects of the provinces of Smalenene, Akerhus, the 
greater part of Buskernd, Jarlsberg and Larvik, and the 
southern portion of Bratsberg differentiate between words 
which have short stem syllable and those which have a long 
syllable (vowel-balance). Such infinitives as kaste, therefore, 
appear along with others as grava. Weak masculines as bakke 
along with héta (heat, O. N. hiti, gen. hita) ; weak feminines as 
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vise, but others as viku or vijku (‘ week’ O. N. vika, gen. viku) ; 
in most of those dialects which are characterized by vowel- 
balance it is usual that the present forms of weak substantives 
have not arisen from the O. N. nominatives but from the other 
cases, as masculines in -a and feminines in -u (0) in the ending, 
The feminine form of the article is a. The plural ending is ar 
and er in the southern part of the country toward Kristiania, 
the definite form is ane and ene, farther north the ending is er, 
definite a for masculines (hasta), ene for feminines (visene)., 
Only in the South do weak verbs with long stem syllables have 
ar (er) in the present, a in the preterite (kaster, pret. kasta); 
in the North kaster, pret. some places haste. All verbs that are 
fairly regular have preserved r in the present; the present of 
strong verbs do not have mutation (graver). In the past pret. 
of strong verbs the vowel o prevails in the short syllable both 
here and in the following group. In these same participles, 
the vowel i has become more and more common in the ending 
in these dialect groups as also in the dialects of the interior of 
the province of Trondhjem. The short vowels of O. N. are 
often much changed in these eastern dialects, particularly before 
r and the “ thick /,” and their appearance differs much as com- 
pared with the dialects on the west; near the so-called Vik 
group stand. 

2. The Highland dialects in the diocese of Hamar (Valders 
and in many respects Gudbrandsdalen, particularly its northern 
extremity). Here begins the palatal pronunciation of nn, Ul 
with the combinations assimilated to them, and dd and here 
and there also ¢#. In the forms with vowel-balance the influ- 
ence of the vowel of the second syllable on the vowel of the 
first syllable is somewhat more pronounced than in the pre- 
ceding group, and this is still more the case north toward 
Gudbrandsdalen and especially through Osterdalen, where the 
vowels of both syllables become identical. The present ending 
er is lost in the strong verbs, but these verbs show i-mutation ; 


e. g. grav (graver). In the northern part of the group the r of 


the present is lacking also in other verbs. The plural ending 
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of masculine and feminine nouns is er ; the definite plural is a 
for masculines, en for feminines (consequently the reverse of the 
singular ending). Most of these dialects have a distinct dative, 
with the ending a for masculines, en for feminines (also here 
the reverse of the nominative forms and always with the same 
musical accent as this), for the neuters in part i, in part a, and 
always with dissyllabie musical accent. In the dative plural 
of all genders the ending is om; in Osterdalen in one single 
locality em, which there also (with monosyllabic accent) is used 
in the dative masculine singular. 

3. The dialects on the east side of the mountains from Tele- 
marken to Valders may conveniently be called the mountain 
district dialects ; in the southwest Sitersdalen and in the north- 
west Gudbrandsdalen have many points in common with these 
dialects. This is the part of Norway where the transition to 
the modern Scandinavian vowel system is least noticeable, also 
as regards the old long vowels, as O. N. 6 and @ are in some 
parts pronounced as in German fohn and gut; in other parts 
stands between this and the usual Norwegian pronunciation. 
The mountain dialects are not characterized very prominently 
by vowel-balance, since the vowel-assimilation which generally 
goes with it has not everywhere developed; and furthermore, 
nouns whose first syllable is short here often have a form that 
is founded on the O. N. nominative. 

In northeastern Telemarken and northern Gudbrandsdalen 
vowel-balance remains at a stage which it has long since passed 
elsewhere. In northern Gudbrandsdalen the law is still pre- 
served and the first syllable is short (with short vowel plus 
short consonant). In Tinn in eastern Telemarken this has 
developed so far away from general Norwegian conditions that 
the words affected by the law have here (when pronounced 
alone, not used in a sentence) the chief stress on the second 
syllable. This has here, and many other places especially in 
the districts about Trondhjem, brought about the early length- 


ening of a end change to a, causing assimilation of the vowel of 
the first syllable. In Tinn O. N. biti has become biti, its plural 
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bitar has become byta ; O. N. lifa has become lyvd, present Livi 
(O. N. lifir). The r of the infiexional ending is generally lost 
except in parts of Telemarken and Numedal. Strong and weak 
inflexions are everywhere distinguished, also in the dative, where 
this case is still used, as in Hallingdal and Valders. In the 
dative plural the final m is lost as in the dialects of the west 
coast districts. The weak form of the feminine article is every- 
where a, the strong mostly e; the definite plural endings are 
en, in and un. 

4. The dialects of the inner Trondhjem region or the fjord 
district dialects have accentuated most the difference between 
words with long and those with short stem syllables ; the final 
vowel after a long stem is generally lost but after a short stem 
has in most places controlled the vowel of the first syllable to 
such an extent that as far as the form of the vowel at present 
is concerned it is quite independent of the quality the vowel 
has in O. N. An a@ in the ending of short stems usually be- 
comes d, ef. above. Infinitives as hast are therefore usual, but 
on the other hand gravd, weak masculines as bakke (rarely 
bakk), but hata ; weak feminines as vis, but vuku. Words with 
short stem syllables have nearly always short vowel in the 
first syllable but often with lengthened consonant. The in- 
flexional ending r ordinarily disappears; substantives of the 
masculine and the feminine gender have four or five different 
kinds of plural endings e. g. Bok (books), kvisti (twigs), heesta 
(horses), visd, vuku, to which is added nn in the definite form, 
frequently with palatal quality. All these dialects have dative 


generally about as in the highland dialects; some have a in 


dative of strong masc. am or dm in the dative of wéak masce. 

5. The coast dialects of the district of Trondhjem stand with 
reference to the law of vowel-balance on the same stage as the 
southern dialects of the mountain districts, but do not as these 
bear any specially archaic character. They are simpler in form 
than those of the interior and lack the dative case forms. 

6. The northern e- dialects from the county of Romsdal to 
outer Sogn usually have as final vowels in the second syllable 
not any other vowels than e and i. In Sondmére and Nordfjord 
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are the only localities in Norway where O. N. % is as a rule 
preserved, and generallyasd. These dialects show many interest- 
ing features, both as regard old characteristics and new. The 
difference between the weak form of the article of the feminine 
is preserved in the county of Romsdal (strong a, weak a), but 
not in the Fjord districts (all having a, as in eastern Norway). 
The definite plural has the dissyllabic ending (bgkinne). The 
dative is preserved, lacking however the final m. 

7. The real west coast dialects, the so-called “ Vestland ” 
dialects, extend from inner Sogn nearly to Lindesnes. As we 
have said before, they are characterized by peculiar consonantal 
combinations and in many respects stand very close to Old 
Norwegian as well as Faroese and Icelandic. Especially is this 
the case with the interior settlements, Hardanger, Voss and 
Sogn, which however, also show peculiar recent developments, 
as, for instance, in the tendency to pronounce the long vowels 
more or less as diphthongs. Thus 4 becomes au; 6 usually ou ; 
and ¢ and y also ordinarily receive an initial element of e and o 
respectively. In Sogn the strong feminine form of the article 
isi; the weak aw; in Hardanger and Voss the strong form 
isa; the weak wu. Dative is mostly found in Voss. Not until 
we reach Hardanger do we find r regularly in inflexional end- 
ings. The definite plural has dissyllabic ending, e. g., adne or 
anne, edna or enna, 

8. The southern e-group extending about from Lindesnes to 
the Langesund river, contains dialects that vary very much ; 
those along the coast showing an extensive levelling as any in 
the “ Vik ”-district or in the Highlands; while the longest 
valley, Sitersdalen, in many respects stands closer to those of 
the mountain districts, and is among these dialects the most 
archaic. In one respect it belongs to the mountain group ; 
namely, in that a small part of it is governed by the law of 
vowel-balance, and the whole district as well as several settle- 
ments in the interior and to the west observe that principle 
(when the second syllable ends in a consonant, ¢. g., hamar, 
western hamar). Sitersdalen shows many extensive sound 
changes ; especially to be noted is its tendency to diphthonga- 

8 
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tion, which is so pronounced as co remind one of that of Faro- 
ese ; certain consonantal changes are found both here and in 
the neighboring settlements east and west, e. g., the disappear- 
ance of / before labial and velar consonants (e. g., kéve, calf ); 
the change of UW to dd (e. g., fadde, fall). North Gudbrands- 
dalen has preserved but one single form out of the O. N. quan- 
titative system ; short vowel -+- short consonant, both in mono- 
syllabic and dissyllabic words. Siitersdalen and the neighboring 
dialects to the west are the only ones that have preserved a 
varying ending: long vowel + long consonant, e. g., in O. N. 
létr, pronounced /étte. Along the coast in a part of this group 
and somewhat farther westward r is a back-tongue r, something 
that elsewhere only appears in Inner Hardanger. 

9. The dialects of Tromsé province can, as we have said 
above, be classed with neither those dialects that observe the 
principle of balance nor those that do not, but occupy an inde- 
pendent position. The rule is that final a is weakened or lost 
in infinitives, but is preserved as a in weak feminines, but 
neither is carried out completely in many of the separate 
dialects. In the southern part of Nordland county there is a 


greater tendency to preserve a in words that formerly had 


vowel-balance than in those that do not. In the northern part 
of this county the tendency to do away with all endings is 
noticeable. The rule that a is preserved in weak feminines, 
but not in infinitives is also to be met with elsewhere in Nor- 
way: it operates in several localities in the border settlements 
between e- and a- dialects. In two different localities in Nord- 
land there is (as in the west coast dialects) a distinction made 
between strong and weak feminines, but usually a is the only 
article found with feminines. One peculiarity of the inflexions 
in which this locality coincides with a small section of Southern 
Norway, Lister and Mandal, is that the def. plural of neuters 
does not as usual have the same form as feminines in the singu- 
lar, but an: both of these localities have the forms husan. In 
these localities r appears as an ending in certain inflexions. 


AmunpD B. LARSEN. 
CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY 
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A TEXTUAL NOTE TO ALEXANDER SCOTT. 


N the first stanza of Alexander Scott’s poem ‘ Ane new yeir 
| gift to the quene Mary,’ occurs the expression oure beill 
of Albion to beir. The phrase beir the beill has given editors 
much trouble and it does not seem to me that Mr. Donald in 
his recent edition of Scott’s poems for The Early English Text 
Society (New Series, Vol. LXxxv), is quite correct in his ren- 
dering. Mr. Donald makes no attempt to explain the origin 
of the expression. The line in question is quoted in Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary, but no definition is offered. The meaning 
there suggested beill = ‘care, sorrow,’ is, of course, impossible 
in the context. Mr. Donald conjectures ‘to be the beill of our 
Albion,’ i. ¢., to take the lead in Scotland. In the notes he 
refers to a similar expression in Rolland’s Seven Sages : luik than 
quha beiris the bell. A reference to Nare’s Glossary of Words, 
Phrases, Names and Allusions to Customs (1822) will, I think, 
giveus the real meaning. The expression is there quoted under 
‘bell’ and defined ‘to win the prize at a race, where a bell was 
the usual prize.’ In explanation is further added: Among the 
Romans it (a horse race) was an olympic exercise, and the prize 
was a garland but now ‘they bear the bell away’ and the 
following quetation is offered in illustration : 


Here lyes the man whose horse did gaine 
The bell, in race on Salisbury plain. 
Camd. Remains, p. 348. 


The phrase ‘to lose the bell’ meaning to be worsted is also cited. 
The line in question would therefore mean, to win the prize of 
Albion, become supreme in Albion. 

In staura eighteen, line 1: Dewtie and dettes ar drevin by 
dowbilness is rendered in the margin, ‘debts are increased by 
cunning,’ and drevin is glossed ‘urged strongly.’ Is not the 
meaning simply, ‘duties are violated by such hypocrisy?’ 


GroRGE T. FLom. 





Kerlin, 


ABT VOGLER 69 ff. : ADDITIONAL, CITATIONS. 


ROWNING’S doctrine of evil enunciated in the passage 
cited above has received much elucidation from Professor 
Cook’s parallelisms.' Undoubtedly he has traced the doctrine 
to its true home in Stoicism. A few other citations which | 
can adduce will tend to confirm this view, and besides will be 
interesting in themselves. First, St. Augustine yields some very 
striking resemblances of thought and expression, as one or two 
quotations will show. In De Civ. Dei x1. 23: ‘Quoniam 
sicut pictura cum colore nigro, loco suo posita, ita universitas 
rerum, si quis possit intueri, etiam cum peccatoribus pulchra 
est, quamvis per se ipsos consideratos sua deformitas turpet,’ 
As this illustration is drawn from painting, so he derives another 
from poetry. The ordo saeculorum is to him ‘a most beautiful 
poem, adorned with antitheses.’* To him as to Browning, 
‘the evil is naught’: ‘Ergo si omni bono _privabuntur, 
omnino nulla erunt: ergo quamdiu sunt, bona sunt: ergo 
quaecumque sunt, bona sunt. Malumque illud quod querebam 
unde esset, non est substantia.’* Again: ‘Quia non noveram 
malum non esse nisi privationem boni, usque ad quod omnino 
non est.’* ‘All partial evil’ is ‘universal good’: ‘ita ut 
venena ipsa quae per inconvenientiam perniciosa sunt, conve- 
nienter adhibita in salubria medicamenta vertantur.’ ° 
Of course ‘the greatest of the Latin fathers’ was acquainted 
with the Stoic philosophy. St. Augustine takes us back also to 


1See the Journal of Eng. and Germ. Phil., Oct., 1905. 
2 De Civ. Dei x1. 18. 

5 Conf. vu. 18. 

* Conf. m1. 12. 

5 De Civ. Dei x1. 22. 
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Origen, the boldest and most fertile of the Greek fathers. In 
his philosophy evil is only evil will, and it is but incidental to 
the good, and temporary." And here we meet with a coin- 
cidence that may possibly surprise Professor Cook. He asserts 


"that the thought in Abt Vogler may be fairly characterized as 


Leibnitzian. Now, Professor .Harnack (Dogmengeschichte Bd. 
IS. 613, Anm., 2) has remarked: ‘Hier und auch in anderen 
partien erinnert die theodice des Origenes an die des Leibnitz 
...+3 die beiden grossen denker habben iiberhaupt viel ge- 
meines.’ Origen’s view that evil will cease to be, that there 
will be a universal restoration (a7oxatdoraors) including even 
the devil and the fallen angels, certainly implies the Browning- 
esque doctrine that ‘the evil is null.’ Origen was in contact 
with Neo-platonism and Stoicism, and was free enough and 
Greek enough to hellenize the Christian dogmas. 

Coming now to later times, the most interesting thinker pos- 
sibly in the Middle Ages was Scotus Erigena. At the time he 
flourished (middle of ninth century), he was almost the only 
Greek scholar in western Europe outside of Ireland whence he 
came. He was a student of the Greek fathers as well as of the 
Latin, and his philosophy may be characterized as hellenic. It 
certainly is pantheistic. Therefore his doctrine of evil is, in 
his time, strikingly unique. It is sufficiently indicated by a 
single sentence (De Div. Praed. 11.): ‘Deus malum nescit, nam 
si malum sciret, necessarium in natura rerum malum esset.’ 

Wycliffe, finally, goes back to St. Augustine when he says, 
speaking of sinners and evil, ‘ et totum hoe facit ad pulchritu- 
dinem universi.’ 

Philo Judaeus, it may be remarked, is not a little interesting 
in this connection. . 

Ropert T. KERLIN. 


' Contra Celsus rv. 66 and vi. 53-55. 





REVIEWS. 


Altenglisches Elementarbuch von Kar] D. Bilbring. Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1902. I Teil. Lautlehre, pp. xviii, 260. 


To write a review at all adequate to the learning packed away in 
this little volume would require much more space and time than I 
have at my disposal. Enough, if I can indicate the general features 
of the work, adding a few notes of misgiving. 

As Volume rv of the series planned by Streitberg, Biilbring’s 
work is an attempt to keep Old English in close touch with the 
general principles and formulas of Germanic philology laid down in 
Streitberg’s Urgermanische Grammatik. At every turning point in 
the discussion of our vowels and consonants we feel that we are 
marching parallel with kindred languages. This is only as it should 
be ; we feel somewhat less isolated than under the guidance of 
Sievers. On the other hand, there are some grounds for hesitation. 

In the first place, a volume of 230 pages (apart from Preface 
and Index), devoted solely to vowels and consonants, can scarcely 
be called ‘elementary.’ The beginner in O. E. will be in danger 
of losing himself in this mass of details. Sievers gives to this por- 
tion of the subject only 120 pages, and his page, although it looks 
larger, in reality contains very little more matter. 

At page viii Biilbring declares it to be his chief object ( Haupt- 
aufgabe) to give eine gleichmédissige Darstellung der lautlichen 
Entwickelung aller altenglischen Dialecte. In other words, West 
Saxon, which supplies nine-tenths of the contentsof Sievers’s gram- 
mar, is here to come in for only its share by the side of Northum- 
brian, Mercian, Kentish. Yet Biilbring has scarcely accomplished 
this ; in fact, I doubt whether any one is likely to accomplish it. 
As I turn over these pages it seems to me that although Northum- 
brian, Mercian, Kentish are undeniably treated with far more full- 
ness than in any previous grammar, although they appear in nearly 
every section instead of being relegated to a few sections by them- 
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selves (cp. Sievers, §§ 150-167), nevertheless West Saxon still 
dominates the whole. West Saxon still figures as the type, from 
which type Northumbrian and Mercian have the air of being 
departures. 

The criticism is not mere theoretical captiousness ; in the face of 
such scholarly patience mere captiousness would be unpardonable. 
There are weighty practical considerations not to be overlooked. 
Our modern English, the literary idiom from the days of the great 
Elizabethans to the days of the scarcely less great Victorians, not 
to speak of Chaucer, our English, we are assured, goes back to the 
Midland dialect, and this in turn goes back to Old Mercian. For 
the Anglo-American, then, this Mercian ought to be the type and 
West Saxon the departure. That Mercian is not the type in Bil- 
bring’s book is easily explained ; we have not the material out of 
which to construct a Mercian grammar in due form. The remains, 
such as we find them in the Vespasian Psalter and a few charters 
for Old Mercian, the Rushworth Matthew, Chad, and the Royal 
ms. Glosses for Late Mercian,’ are insignificant by the side of the 
writings of Aelfred and Aelfric. Of Old Northumbrian our ignor- 
ance is even deplorable. The Cedmon hymn will stand, Beda’s 
death song may at least be questioned. The Ruthwell Cross in- 
scription is more than questionable ; see Cook, Publ. M. L. A., 
xvul, 367-390. 

It is evident, then, that for want of material no grammatical 
treatment of Old West Saxon, Old Northumbrian, Old Mercian 
can be ‘gleichmiissig’ ; West Saxon will inevitably overshadow 
the other two. 

One may also grumble at Biilbring’s frequent use of the term 
‘patois’ (§§ 23, 27 and elsewhere) to designate locutions which differ 
from standard literary West Saxon. Since Biilbring does not cite 
examples, one is left to one’s recollection of the texts and to conjec- 
ture. Certainly nearly all the texts present very queer specimens 
of phrasing. Still, it seems to me that the term patois introduces 
into the question an idea which does not belong there. Real patois, 
for example, the French peasant’s j’ avons, marks the unconscious 
clod-hopper ; whereas the clumsy phrasings which recur to me in 
thinking of the Blickling Homilies and the like suggest the half- 


'The Mercian of Beda’s History has undergone the West Saxon polish. 
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educated man struggling consciously with something beyond his 
resources, 

A further field for questioning is Biilbring’s doctrine of vowel- 
lengthening before consonant groups. Here our author is not only 
abreast with Kluge and Morsbach but considerably beyond them. 
This question of vowel-lengthening bristles with difficulties as we 
approach it from the Mn. E. side, difficulties which can scarcely be 
brushed aside with an assumption that lengthened vowels have been 
re-shortened. Such an assumption savors too much of Kluge’s 
Riiekumlaut. Certainly I am unable to convince myself that 
vowel-lengthening was as early as the beginning of the ninth 
century, or that it was universal. To be safe, we ought to regard 
lengthening before consonants, like palatalization of the g, as a 
tendency rather than as a rule. It works here and there, but not 
everywhere ; its operation can not be gauged accurately by the 
century, can not even be fixed rigorously to any one dialect. That 
particular Mercian-Midland dialect from which has come standard 
Mn. E., although lavish with palatalization, has certainly been 
chary of lengthening before consonant groups. 

What has moved Biilbring, § 77, to say that verb compounds in 
mis- are accented on the prefix I fail to guess. Certainly nothing 
in Mn. E. ; even such nouns as mistake, misfortune are not thus 
accented. Only in very long forms like misunderstand, misconcep- 
tion, do we detect a slight secondary stress on the mis-. The only 
O.E. verbs in mis- recorded in Grein are (1) miscyrran Metra ii. 8 : 
oft ic nu miseyrre cide spré@ce; the first hemistich is an A-move- 
ment, 6ft ic nu miseyrre. (2) mishein, Rine Song 58: steapum 
eatole mishbah ond eal stund gendg ; assuredly no one would scan 
mishah. Biilbring’s view is of no great consequence in itself ; it 
merely illustrates anew the difficulty that even the trained German 
ear has in catching the elusive English accent. 

Those who wish to compare favorably Biilbring’s method with 
that of Sievers may note the difference of treatment of a-@in § 127 and 
in'Sievers, § 240 ; or they may note the much more systematic discus- 
sion of metathesis, §§ 518-524 (Sievers’s remarks are scattered) ; 
or the doubling and reduction of consonants, §§ 536-554 (Sievers, 
§§ 225-231). Also the sections 506-511 on se- are more in touch 
with M. E. and Mn. E. than Sievers, §§ 206. 2, §§ 75, 76; yet 
fixas, ficum, ascian still await their final explanation. By the way, 
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both Sievers, § 206. 36, and after him Biilbring, § 509, Anm. 2c, 
give stieceo ‘Sticke’ ; yet the only forms I have found recorded 
are stice, ‘ stitch,’ and sticea, ‘stick, spoon.’ Puzzling is the omis- 
sion of Skeat’s edition of Aelfrie’s Saints from § 27. 

The more closely one examines Biilbring’s work, the deeper grows 
one’s appreciation of its sterling wealth of research. It is nota 
book for beginners, and in that sense is not ‘elementary’ ; it is 
rather for the very advanced. And some of the advanced will 
doubt one and another of the author’s generalizations. Still, it is 
an immense gain to have these generalizations put boldly and 
clearly. The further discussion of them can lead only to good. 


J. M. Hart. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





The Expression of Purpose in Old English Prose. By Hubert 
Gibson Shearin, Ph. D. (Yale Studies in English, edited by 
Albert 8. Cook, xv.) New York: Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, 1903. Pp. vi, 149, and chart. 


Dr. Shearin’s monograph with the above title is a worthy com- 
panion to the best work hitherto done in the field of Old English 
Syntax. 

The author’s sight is keen, his grasp is comprehensive ; and his 
youthful eagerness in the pursuit of new facts and novel interpre- 
tations is balanced by a modesty in announcing his conclusions 
which bespeaks unusual maturity and poise. Excellent examples 
of this modesty are to be found in his continual allowance for ‘the 
personal equation,’ and in statements like that about magan (p. 
106) : ‘We believe that in the great majority of final clauses where 
it oceurs, it is not to be categorically defined. We have tried to 
indicate the two extremes thaf enclose its long line of values... . 
Between those extremes... . are to be arranged the majority of 
magan-clauses, which arranging each mind must do for itself.’ 
This passage well illustrates the temper of the whole book, and its 
freedom from dogmatism. 

Dr. Shearin has not only read the entire body of Old English lit- 
erature, but has laid under contribution a great number of collateral 
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studies by other scholars, the list of which, in Appendix v1, is fairly 
colossal. His collections are large—the clauses alone number some 
3,000—but he has succeeded in being clear and conclusive without 
burdening his pages with superfluous examples. The work asa 
whole is properly based on the prose; but an occasional confirma- 
tion or a unique case is now and then added from the poetry. Of 
ordinary construction, he prints only type-cases, complete reference- 
lists being relegated to an appendix ; but what is for any reason 
really significant is sure of ample treatment. He has taken special 
care to give the Latin originals, whenever they will prove instructive, 
One wishes he had been equally careful to make his statistics clear 
at all points ; the summation is not consistently carried out, and 
even in the imposing tables at the end of the volume, the printing 
of which is quite a triumph, the reader is left to do his own adding. 
Either Callaway or Wiilfing could teach Dr. Shearin something 
about making his figures available. 

The author has extended his studies widely, in order to gain light 
upon his work from cognate literatures ; though these comparative 
studies may not have gone very deep, yet his material from other 
fields than that of Old English has been well assimilated, and often 
furnishes valuable evidence for his conclusions. Thus (p. 119), 
his muster of six different versions of Luke 8, 12 is sufficient to 
practically establish the presence of a purpose idea in the Old Eng- 
lish, in spite of its indicative form, gewurta%. He is no less suc- 
cessful in connecting his phenomena with those of modern English, 
as where (pp. 85ff.), after citing eleven cases of Set used as an 
‘apparent relative pronoun’ to introduce a clause of purpose, he 
suggests that to the influence of the conjunction Set, in confusion 
with the neuter pronoun, may be ultimately traceable the modern 
use of that as a relative for all genders and numbers. 

The author separates his phenomena into two main classes, pur- 
pose clauses and purpose phrases. When we look more carefully, 
it appears that the second of these categories is a catch-all, and 
includes participles and even simple infinitives (as gangan, in com 
gangan), as well as phrases, properly so called : the word ‘ phrase,’ 
then, means simply ‘ not-clause.’ 

The ‘ phrases ’—thus interpreted—are treated first, as being the 
simpler, and as furnishing the basis for many forms (those intro- 
duced by to Sem Set and similar formule) of the purpose clause. 
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The author well points out, however (p. 2), the close interrelation 
which exists among all the forms of purpose-expression ; if the 
phrases were sometimes expanded into clauses, they are themselves 
often the ‘ abbreviated logical equivalents’ of such clauses. 

Beginning with the simple infinitive, which appears for the most 
part in early texts, and regularly depends on a verb of motion or of 
giving, Shearin proceeds to the prepositional infinitive, which though 
very common in Old English, still occurs only about one-sixth as 
often as the purpose clause to which it is ‘ logically equivalent’ ; it 
can take the place of the clause only ‘when the subject of this 
clause is coincident in meaning with some element within the main 
clause.’ This subject becomes the ‘logical subject’ of the infinitive, 
and may be related to the main clause in any one of six ways, which 
Shearin distinguishes with much acumen. The infinitive with to 
from small beginnings, has been gradually crowding the final clause 
to the wall, till it is now established par excellence as the main 
idiom of purpose in modern English. 

After treating briefly and with wise caution of the rare present 
participle expressing purpose—which is ‘an extension of the common 
appositive participle of circumstance’ (it may be of interest to say 
in passing that Dr. Callaway, in his recent monograph on ‘The 
Appositive Participle’ cites explicitly only one of Shearin’s eleven 
examples (John 6, 6) as final, though his own list contains forty 
cases of this use; ‘who shall decide. . . . ?’),—Shearin proceeds 
to deal with the prepositional phrases of finality, in the illustration 
of which he quotes rather more fully than is elsewhere his custom ; 
one wonders why he makes separate categories of verbals in -ing 
and those in -ung ; he seems to forget that it is final expressions, 
and not verbal nouns, that he is examining. 

Part II deals with the purpose clause. In general, it is true 
that this construction is most common after verbs of ‘outward, 
objective activity,’ and occurs much more rarely after a main clause 
‘of subjective intent, expressing a mental attitude or denoting mere 
predication.’ Yet Dr. Shearin wisely insists that every case must 
be judged by its context, and that no verb is incapable of being 
followed by a clause of purpose. He treats first the connectives of 
the clause—Set and tette, (the latter a little more emphatic, and 
likely to be preferred when a long or involved clause is to be intro- 
duced), and the prepositional formulz, which he discusses in great 
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detail, and with instructive analysis. After treating the relative 
clause, he proceeds to describe the means by which the purpose 
clause is made negative ; here he points out the difference between 
Sy les Se and ne, as lying in the fact that the former denotes the 
purpose ‘not as a negative action or state, but as something feared 
or not desired ; the clause is non-optative merely,’ and hence—in 
327 out of 333 cases—takes the simple optative mode only. 

This brings us to the chapter on mode, in which Shearin shows 
much skill in the discussion of the modal auxiliaries, which are 
about one-fourth as numerous in final clauses as is the simple opta- 
tive. He makes it clear why magan (mod. may) has come to be 
almost the exclusive auxiliary in modern English final clauses, and 
brings out much of interest in his study of motan, which he shows 
never to have lacked its original idea of permission. He goes on to 
the use of the indicative in clauses of purpose, and proves beyond a 
doubt that it was so employed. He finds 48 examples, all of which 
are given in full, and discussed with sound intelligence. Alto- 
gether, the section on mode is one of the most readable and sug- 
gestive in the entire book. 

The final chapter treats of the tense of the purpose clause, and is 
devoted mostly to violations of sequence ; the author’s conclusions 
on this point are as follows : 


1. Primary sequence is broken six times to mark the purpose as doubtful, or 
difficult of attainment. 

2. Secondary sequence is violated 31 times under the influence of the Latin, 
as well as to denote the continuance of the purposed action or state into present 
time. 


Among the interesting products of Shearin’s study are certain 
criteria which ‘ may be of value in fixing chronology or authorship.’ 
The more significant of these are the following : 


Dette introducing purpose clauses is found only in Northumbrian and EWS. 
monuments (p. 61). 

The formula to Sy (i) Set, with instrumental form Sy (Si), is not met with 
in the earlier writings, though it is the rule in #lfric (p. 66). 

The formula Sy les %e, with appended %e, is not met with in the earlier 
writings, while in lfric it is the rule (p. 98). 


On the same page on which he sums up these results, the author 
gives a list of items of peculiar syntactical importance ; one or two 
of these are perhaps worth looking at a little more closely. The 
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use of Set as an uninflected relative pronoun introducing purpose 
clauses has already been alluded to (e. g., Exod. 32, 1, wirce us 
godas, Set faron beforan us). This occurs in eleven instances, and 
Shearin is probably right in rejecting the explanation which makes 
Set a conjunction, with omitted demonstrative. 

He cites a number of interesting cases (pp. 91 ff.) of clauses of 
final force which stand in parataxis to the main clause, sometimes 
with and sometimes without a connective. As an example of this 
may be taken John 7, 1, 3a Judeas hine sohton and woldon hyne 
ofslean ; here, as in very many purpose clauses of all types, the 
final intent is denoted by a form of wil/an, to which there is nothing 
corresponding in the Latin. Shearin hardly makes enough of the 
fact that willan is, in Old English, a recognized formal means of 
denoting purpose. In John 4, 7, Da com an wif of Samaria, wolde 
weter fecean, wolde is hardly more than an equivalent of Lat. ut. 
As Shearin points out, when willan is used, there is regularly no 
change of subject ; this is also true of the Senean (p. 115, Note), 
sometimes employed as the equivalent of willan, to denote an inten- 
tion of the subject of the main verb (e. g., Oros. 44, 32). In Note 
2, p. 12, where Shearin first speaks of the paratactic construction 
and its survival in Modern English, he treats the modern usage as 
wholly colloquial, a view to which he is misled by his prepossession 
with vulgar forms like ‘He up and threw the brick.’ But in im- 
peratives like ‘Try and lift this’ ; ‘Go and see who is at the door’ ; 
‘Come and help me with this bucket,’ the usage is perfectly re- 
spectable, though perhaps not elegant (cf. N. E. D., s. v. come, 
2, d). 

One wonders, in looking over the list of ‘ Prose-Texts Examined,’ 
prefixed to the book, why Old English scholars do not come to some 
agreement in the matter of abbreviations. At present there is 
nothing but confusion. For example, Callaway’s ‘Bede’ and 
Wiilfing’s ‘Be’ is Shearin’s ‘BH’ (which might easily send a 
reader on a wild-goose chase to the Blickling Homilies) ; Callaway’s 
‘Ps. Th.’ (Thorpe’s Psalms) is Shearin’s ‘PPs.’—and so on. 
This confusion is needless and wasteful. If there is no other fea- 
sible way of securing agreement among scholars, it would seem to 
be a proper work for the Modern Language Association to appoint 
a ‘ Committee on Literary Abbreviation,’ corresponding in some 
sort to the ‘ Board of Geographical Nomenclature’ of the United 
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States government. A practical uniformity has been reached, in 
referring to Shakespeare’s plays ; is it not equally desirable and 
equally attainable, in regard to the works of Alfred, and Chaucer, 
and Pope, and Browning ? 

In Note 1, page 12, Shearin, after saying that the Old English 
hortatory imperative expression, uton ++ infinitive, is probably an 
infinitive of purpose after a verb of motion, cites the hortatory force 
of the verb of motion in Middle and Modern English, where, he 
says, the verb used is go. His example, however, ‘ Go, bring it to 
me,’ is hardly convincing. The modern hortatory word is come, 
not go. This has now, in its purely hortatory use, probably lost 
the power of taking the infinitive ; its most frequent employment is 
in connection with ‘Let us,’ as in ‘Come, let’s go to dinner.’ In 
Shakespeare, however, come was used as an exact equivalent of OE. 
uton ; it occurs twice (C. of E., v, 1, 114; Cymb., nm, 1, 55) in 
the expression ‘Come go’ (= Lat. eamus), as well as in a number 
of other connections where its hortatory force is less indisputable. 
It may be worth while to note here the use of come and go with the 
simple infinitive in speaking to children or animals, as in ‘ Come 
give me a kiss,’ ‘Go get mother the paper,’ ‘Go meet your master,’ 
where come and go may be termed pure auxiliaries of direction. 
Contrast the expressions ‘ come get’ and ‘ go get,’ which differ only 
in the direction indicated by the first verb. 

On page 16, quoting from Wiilfing, Shearin says that Old Eng- 
lish may have a passive simple infinitive, as in Bede 36, 3 (het hine 
Sa teon and ledan to 3am deofolgyldum). He forgets that the in- 
finitive is in essence a noun ; and that in these sentences the infini- 
tive, thus considered, is object of the verb (het, in the case cited), 
and takes in turn a noun or pronoun as object (hine, above). 

In discussing (p. 47) the infrequency in modern English of on 
expressing finality, the author has failed, though he quotes ‘on 
huntyng’ from Chaucer, to note the a-, in a-hunting, a-fishing, 
which is the commonest modern form of this final on. 

On page 52, Shearin says that ymbe passes from causal into final 
function. It seems to me that neither of these uses can claim 
priority ; they are equally distant from the original meaning, 
‘about, in reference to’—if, indeed, the idea of purpose is not the 
closer. 

The author inclines (pp. 59 ff.) to give quite too much import- 
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ance to the relative particle Se ; it has little independent force. Its 
comparative insignificance is seen from the fact (p. 61) that Alfred 
has 25 cases of dette (— det Se), of which Alfric does not show a 
single instance ; while #lfric regularly uses dy les Se, where Al- 
fred always employs Sy les (p. 95). 

On page 68 occurs the statement, ‘Often the to-formule are 
hardly to be differentiated from the simple Set in force, as in Dial. 
180, 6, syle me on Seowdome for hine, Sat Su Sinne sunu eft onfo, 
compared with the almost juxtaposed id. 180, 12, ne tweo du na 
det Su sylle Sisne biscop on Seowdome to Son Sat Su Binne sunu eft 
onfo.’ At first sight, these sentences may seem to be almost exactly 
alike ; more careful examination, however, shows that, while set 
was perfectly clear in the first sentence, the greater intricacy of 
structure in the second requires the more explicit to Son Set. In 
this sentence, the simple det would have caused ambiguity : the 
clause Set Su Sinne sunu eft onfo might easily have been taken as 
dependent on ne tweo Su na. Some such reason is very likely to be 
present whenever Sette or one of the prepositional formulz is used 
in preference to Set ; their effect is more definite. 

Whether fordon and fordi, with tmesis of Set (p. 70), are final 
or illative in any case could probably be determined with some 
accuracy by a careful study of word-order in this connection ; it 
depends upon that elusive factor, the sentence-stress. In ACH. 1, 
296, 24 he gereordode hine efter his eriste na fordi tat he sydsan 
eordlices bigleofan behofode, ac to Si Set he geswutelode his sodan 
lichaman (p. 71), the fordi dét clause is causal, not final. 

Under Wid Ses det (pp. 74f.), as under Wid det det, I should 
incline to take the clauses as substantive St-clauses, explaining the 
pronominal object of wid. 

May not the to in to det (p. 76) be an adverb, modifying the 
preceding verb, in every one of the four cases cited on page 76 
(e. g., L. S. m, 362, 110)? The attempted explanation of this 
construction on page 77 is untenable ; ‘to det Set’ is hardly con- 
ceivable, in view of the invariable use of the dative case after to. 

It is possible, in the four passages from the Leechdoms on page 
76, to make wid det equivalent to ‘in order that’ ; but it is very 
improbable that the writer had any such clear idea in mind. Wis 
introduces a Leechdom much as R heads a modern physician’s pre- 
scription ; what follows has no necessary grammatical connection 
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with it. Earlier in the book, Shearin shows a proper appreciation 
of the true character of Leechdom syntax ; he takes it too seriously 
here. 

Page 83, 4. These indicatives are all, it seems to me, simple 
futures. Even sede gewylt = qui regat is not convincing ; the dis. 
tinction between Latin third conjugation futures and subjunctives, 
which are closely allied in form, was not very sharply felt in the 
Middle Age. 

In Gen. 1, 11 (p. 84), Ses sed sig is not a clause of purpose; 
the subjunctive is due to the influence of the preceding imperative, 
the thought of which it completes. 

On page 85, Shearin cites the German damit dass of Luther and 
Berthold von Regensburg as ‘an exactly parallel construction’ toa 
unique Surh hwan Set found in a charter of Edward the Confessor, 
published by W. DeGray Birch. Shearin seems to have quite 
failed to note that the pronoun here is hwan, and not ton ; its Ger- 
man parallel would be womit (more exactly wodurch) dass. If the 
text as given is correct, and of Edwardian date, this is perhaps the 
earliest recorded example of Awa relative in Old English. Shearin 
is evidently unaware that this fact is in any way significant or 
interesting ; above, under C (p. 84), he includes among his ‘ rela- 
tive pronouns’ one example of the interrogative, without the least 
comment ; in this case (Dial. 65, 10, MS. H) mid hwam, corres 
ponding to Lat. unde, has not lost its interrogative-indefinite force. 


Frank H. CHaAse. 





Shelley’s Verskunst. Dargestellt v. Dr. Armin Kroder. (Miin- 
chener Beitrdge zur Romanischen und Englischen Philologie, 
herausg. v. H. Breymann und J. Schick. xxvir Heft.) 
Erlangen und Leipzig, 1903. 


Dr. Kroder’s work is an exhaustive enumeration of Shelley's 
metres and metrical idiosyncracies, classified after the fashion of 
Schipper and presented with admirable clearness. Such exercises 
in scholarship, when applied to living languages and living forms 
of verse, are apt to be of little value. A tabulation of the 
varieties of the Old English long line or of the hexameters of Com- 
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modian is indispensable, for without something of the sort the study 
of an obsolete verse-formm must be largely guesswork ; but if a vol- 
ume should be devoted to enumerating the ‘anapaests’ in Tenny- 
son’s blank verse the author must bear the burden of proving his 
results valuable. Dr. Kroder’s work is not justified by the mere 
fact (set forth in his Introduction) that it has not been done 
before. 

As a contribution to the theory of English verse, well as Dr. 
Kroder’s task has been accomplished, I cannot think that it is fully 
justified. It proves nothing more about Shelley than everybody 
knew before. It proves that his ear, though superfine, was 
curiously unacademic; but there needs no ghost come from the 
grave to tell us this. There is, however, ample justification of 
another kind for Dr. Kroder’s industry in the still deplorable 
imperfectness of our Shelley texts. No modern poet’s verses have 
been so inaccurately handed down to us, and future editors will 
find Dr. Kroder’s inductions an indispensable aid in the effort to 
choose between various readings. 

To students of English verse the present work will not be of 
much value ; but it is of great interest because the author announces 
his intention to publish at some future time a work on the theory 
of metrics. He has views of his own which he has here designedly 
suppressed, not wishing to mingle theory with fact. We are all so 
eager to see good work done in this field that any new adventurer 
receives a cordial welcome, and we are naturally anxious to scruti- 
nize his qualifications. 

Dr. Kroder’s qualifications seem to me excellent. Especially 
commendable is the modest temper (alas, too rare!) in which he 
recognizes the difference between English and German ears. This 
is all the more praiseworthy because Dr. Kroder shows a really 
astonishing appreciation of the nuances of English speech. Occa- 
sionally he makes a slip. Thus (p. 29) he classes the word bowels 
as syllabically equivalent to tower; he gives (p. 73) the following 
as a nine-syllable line : 


Ahasverus (sic) and the caverns round ; 


and his remarks on identical rimes and assonances, if I am not 
mistaken, occasionally betray the foreigner ; but in general he is as 
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well qualified for his project as if he were an Englishman, or even 
an American. 

On pages 116 and 118 Dr. Kroder shows excellent sense as to 
the banality of certain pedantic classifications. It is true that even 
here he has not all the courage of his convictions ; for he is giving 
a three-fold classification of Shelley’s uses of alliteration, which he 
finds may occur (A) at the middle and end of the verse, or at 
the beginning and end, (B) in three positions in the verse, sym- 
metrically counterpoised, or (C) helter-skelter, wherever chance 
decrees. This seems to me much as if, in analyzing the work of 
an old painter, J should say that corresponding shades of blue may 
be found (A) in the eyes and robe of the Madonna, (B) in her 
robe, the Child’s eyes, and the sky, or (C) in other places and 
combinations of places. Classifications are idle unless they are 
based on scientific distinctions. When classification cuts loose from 
theory it runs mad, and becomes mere pedantry. Dr. Kroder, how- 
ever, shows elsewhere so much independence of obsolete pedantries 
that his forthcoming work is hardly in danger from this source. 
He is discreet in recognizing that many of Shelley’s irregularities 
are due to oversight, discreet in his estimates of the agency of mere 
chance in conscious art, and discreet in making occasional conces- 
sions to national or racial tastes ; and, in general, all his discussions 
indicate a sane and serene critical temper. 

All the serious shortcomings of Dr. Kroder’s work seem to me 
due not to any essential disability but merely to unripeness in his 
general theory of metrics. For example, he gives (p. 8) the fol- 
lowing lines as instancing the use of one syllable for two : 


Cardinal, thou art the Pope’s chamberlain. (The Cenci.) 
Wail for the world’s wrong. (A Dirge. ) 


In fact, both lines exhibit the phenomenon which Mayor (most 
unsatisfactorily, to be sure) explains by his sequence of so-called 
pyrrhic and spondee,—a phenomenon familiar enough in English 
poetry, and easy enough of scientific explanation when the general 


' This is not a bit of national conceit. The pronunciation of our mother 
tongue has changed of late more rapidly in England than in America, and 
there are indications that contemporary English poets find the classic verse- 
forms already archaic and unsatisfying. 
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theory of our verse is firmly grasped. Another example (among 
the countless ones in Shelley) is a passage from the Prometheus 
which Dr. Kroder gives (p. 63) with this atrocious scansion : 


Of thé good Titan, ds storms tear the deep 
And beasts hear thé sea moan in inland caves. 


To be sure, Dr. Kroder does not generally intend his accents to indi- 
dicate the actual proper reading of the verse ; but here he expressly 
cites these lines as instances of Shelley’s ‘unbeautiful but frequent 
metrical accentuation of the article, or similar weak particles.’ 

Perhaps the most striking defect of the work, as an exposition 
of Shelley’s verse, is its failure to say anything about the poet’s 
phrasing. The art of versification consists in the compression of 
thought or feeling within a certain rigid mold ; the charm of the 
best kinds of verse is due chiefly to the perpetual conflict which we 
feel in it between the rigidity of the mold and the poet’s freedom 
of thought,—the latter perpetually struggling for mastery, but 
perpetually half baffled and only half triumphant ; and the signifi- 
cant distinction of almost any poet’s style is the manner in which 
this conflict is conducted. In the study of this matter there is at 
least as much virtue as in the study of the mechanical verse-form 
itself ; and the further analysis of verse as a form, irrespective of 
its word-and-thought-content, is not what will help us to a true 
metrical theory. Yet Dr. Kroder gives us only a paragraph (p. 
136) about ‘Reimbrechung,’ and on the rest of the subject noth- 
ing at all. 

A few minor misunderstandings are due to similar shallows in 
the author’s theory. On pages 100-120 we have much excellent 
matter about alliteration, but Dr. Kroder’s philosophy of the sub- 
ject is not altogether sound. Thus he tells us (p. 110) that the 
letter 7 has a ‘caressing, lullaby effect,’ and that when joined with 
w in alliterative sound-sequences it fitly expresses soft breezes or 
billowy undulations. But what shall we say, then, of such a line 
as the following : 


The lurid lightnings wake the livid welkin ? 


The fact is that the effect of alliteration in verse depends far more 
on the sense of the passage than on its individual sounds, If the 
sense is harsh the most liquid alliterations will but intensify its 
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harshness, while, on the other hand, students of Browning know 
that if the sense is tender its tenderness may be emphasized by 
heaped-up gutturals and sibilants. Dr. Kroder seems to confuse 
the genesis of verse-effects with the genesis of language, and his 
concluding paragraph, on ‘alliteration for the sake of emphasis,’ 
ought in theory to include most of the rest. 

The author (p. 134) rests his defence of identical rime on a 
pronouncement of Swinburne’s. This, however, was apropos of a 
little poem written in the Spenserian rime-scheme. That scheme, 
as Dr. Kroder notes, is a difficult one, and Shelley frequently takes 
refuge in identical rime in his Spenserian stanzas ; but is there not 
a higher justification for this than the mere difficulty of the form? 
In heroic couplets my own ear is not satisfied (in English) by the 
immediate juxtaposition of two identical endings ; but if in Spenser’s 
verse I find ‘light’ in the second line riming with ‘delight’ in 
the seventh, how can I in honesty pretend to be offended? Still 
more is such a practice defensible in stanzas like Shelley’s, where 
the form is treated with so much lyrical freedom that the rime 
becomes almost more decorative than structural. It would have 
been well for Dr. Kroder to take into account discriminations of this 
sort, in making his tabulations, 

There is no evidence in his work that Dr. Kroder is familiar with 
the best recent studies of the theory of rhythm. He does show some 
restlessness under the old custom of dividing lines into feet (which, 
indeed, is much as if one should analyze Raphael’s canvases by 
square inches); but he has clearly not profited by the researches 
of Professor Goodell and Professor Alden; he has not stated to 
himself the difference between rhythm and metre ; least of all has 
he paid any attention to the rhythm of prose and the natural 
rhythmical tendency of all oral utterance. So far as I am aware, 
indeed, none of our metrists have developed this last subject ; and 
it is certain that, until this is done, we shall have no satisfactory 
theory of English verse. 

Dr. Kroder’s present work is an excellent and thorough catalogue 
of a limited set of facts about Shelley, but it throws no new light 
upon anything that is particularly worth illuminating. As for his 
next effort, if he will follow out to the best of his ability the most 
enlightened modern leads, and will stubbornly refuse to submit to 
outworn traditions, he certainly has the good sense and fineness of 
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ear to accomplish great things ; but otherwise there is danger that 
his projected work will merely add one more to the accumulation 
(too great already !) of futile guesses at truth. 


CuaRLTon M. Lewis. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
March, 1904. 





The Earliest Life of Milton. Edited by Edward 8. Parsons. 
Reprinted in Colorado College Studies from The English His- 
torical Review, January, 1902. 


In the preface to his monumental Life of Milton Professor Masson 
mentions, with a word or two of characterization, all the important 
biographies of the poet which were known to him down to the year 
1851. Of some seventeen the three earliest were: (1) the one by 
Aubrey, written not later than 1680 ;' (2) the life by Anthony 
Wood, written after Aubrey’s, and before 1691;* (3) the life by 
Edward Phillips, Milton’s nephew, probably third in order of time, 
and published in 1694." Of these three the last is the most valua- 
ble, though indeed quite barren considering the biographer’s per- 
sonal intimacy with his subject. Earlier than the two last mentioned, 
and perhaps earliest of all, is one contained in an anonymous manu- 
script found by Dr. Andrew Clark among the papers of Anthony 
Wood in the Bodleian, and printed by Professor Parsons for the 
first time. It consists of about forty-six hundred words and is 
based chiefly on the writings of Milton, especially the famous auto- 
biographical passages of the Second Defense, and for the rest upon 
hearsay, or perhaps, in very slight degree, upon personal observa- 
tion. It constitutes the chief source of Wood’s account, who appro- 
priates much of it with slight alteration, even going so far as to 
employ its peculiar wording in preference to that of Milton’s prose 
where the two run nearly. parallel.‘ It is clearly one of many 


1In Aubrey’s Brief Lives, edited by Dr. Andrew Clark, 2, 60-72. 

* Fasti, 1, 480-486, Bliss’s edition of the Athenae and Fasti. 

* Godwin, Lives of Edward and John Phillips, 350-383. 

* Wood’s alterations are generally of such a nature as to show his disapproval 
of Milton’s opinions and acts. Thus the sentence, ‘In which [du Moulin’s 
Clamor Regii Sanguinis] Salmasius was hugely extoll’d, and Mr. Milton as 
falsly defam’d,’ becomes in Wood, ‘Salmasius was highly extoll’d in it, and 
Milton had his just character given therein.’ 
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instances where Wood employed the services of others to gather 
material for his great work of the Athenae and Fasti; and thus it 
follows that whatever important information it might have given 
we have already received through Wood’s account. 

One curious anecdote, however, of the blind Milton, fallen on 
evil days, appears for the first time. The author has remarked his 
unfailing devotion to the Muses. ‘And hee waking early (as is 
the use of temperate men) had commonly a good Stock of Verses 
ready against his Amanuensis came, which, if it happened to be 
later than ordinary, hee would complain, saying hee wanted to bee 
milkd.’ He is also said to have procured relief of some sort for 
‘the Grand child of the famous Spencer, a Papist suffering in his 
concerns in Ireland.’ Two interesting traditions mentioned by 
Richardson’ are confirmed—one to the effect that, as Milton inter- 
ceded for the life of Sir William Davenant under the Common- 
wealth, so Davenant interceded for Milton at the Restoration ; and 
another that Milton was asked by Charles II to become his Latin 
Secretary, an office which he had accepted under Cromwell. As 
Richardson evidently got these facts from sources altogether inde- 
pendent of the newly recovered life, the editor’s statement that ‘the 
manuscript is closely related to Richardson’s life of Milton’ is not 
wholly exact. 

Another sentence is open to misunderstanding : ‘The manuscript 
has the double distinction of being, first, the earliest biography of 
Milton ever written, and, secondly, the one seventeenth-century 
biography of the poet in which he is treated with entire sympathy.’ 
In the first place it cannot be proved to be the earliest life unless it 
can be shown to be earlier than Aubrey’s. The editor tries to 
establish his claim by saying that Aubrey’s life, ‘even if written 
earlier cannot be strictly called a biography ; it is merely a collec- 
tion of biographical jottings.’ It is indeed fragmentary and ill- 
arranged, but is, I think, more thoroughly informed by the true 
spirit of biography, as exemplified in a master like Boswell, than 
any other of the early lives. One can only regret that Aubrey’s 
passion for matters biographical was not intensified and steadied by 
devotion to some great personality such as Milton. The second part 
of the sentence last quoted—at least the words, ‘entire sympathy’ 


Explanatory Notes and Remarks on Paradise Lost, |xxxix, c. 
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—should perhaps be qualified. The author’s sympathy is rather 
with Milton the individual than with his concern in politics. For 
the latter he is slightly apologetic at times. His own opinions are 
neither obtrusive nor clearly defined, except that he disapproved of 
Presbyterians, and probably of the tendencies of his times towards 
absolutism. His chief aim is the illustration of Milton’s courage, 
cheerful self-sacrifice, and his sublime isolation. 

The editor’s work on the whole deserves much praise. It is so 
closely condensed that it hardly reveals at first the amount of labor 
which it-cost, and leaves the reader to wish at times that he might 
have been allowed to follow Professor Parsons in some of the details 
of his search for the author, or of his comparison of this account 
with others. His notes of all erasures and alterations in the manu- 
script, together with a facsimile of one of its pages, virtually put 
the original within reach of everyone. 

The question of authorship, always fascinating, presents no little 
difficulty in the present case. Identification of handwriting natu- 
rally suggests itself as the first means of solution. Professor Par- 
sons, however, gives eighteen names of men who did not write this 
life, assuming ‘that penman and author are one.’ Among these 
are Aubrey, Joyner,’ Edward Phillips, Marvell, Ellwood, Andrew 
Allam, and Dr. Paget. On the other hand, we are told that ‘ there 
are great difficulties in the theory that the manuscript was written 
by an amanuensis.’ Just what these are the editor does not say. 
They appear to be twofold : (1) It is probably not a mere copy 
from another manuscript, as is shown by erasures and alterations 
of a sort which are to be expected rather in an autograph than in 
a copy. For example, on the back of the last page is the first 
draft of a passage found in the text. It is much interlined and 
altered, and finally crossed out altogether. It appears in the text 
after further alterations. (2) It is not written at dictation, as is 
shown by certain erasures and substitutions to avoid the recurrence 
of a word or sound—an imperfection which would, in all proba- 
bility have been avoided in the process of oral delivery.” Apart 


‘Mentioned by Loveday (not Lovedale) as the friend of Wood; see Fasti, 
ed. Bliss, 1, 480, n. 5. 

*P. 8, 1. 13, ‘way’ is substituted for ‘journey,’ as ‘journey’ is found to 
occur two lines above in the same sentence. Whether it is written above or 
after the erased word the editor does not say. It might, in a conceivable case, 
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from such considerations, and upon general grounds, Professor Par- 
sons inclines to believe that the author was some intimate friend of 
Milton, nearly coéval, on the whole sympathizing with him in poli- 
tics, and possessing some technical knowledge of medicine. He 
suggests Dr. Nathan Paget as the one corresponding most nearly to 
this description. 

The question remains open, however. It is found by the editor 
that of Wood’s account forty-five per cent. is based upon the 
manuscript before us, less than ten per cent. upon Aubrey’s life, 
and the rest is composed as follows: of ‘matter from the autobio- 
graphical passages in Milton’s prose works ; a careful list of his 
writings, and Wood’s own interpretation of Milton’s acts and of 
national events.’ He begins his account with these words: ‘ This 
year [1635] was incorporated master of arts John Milton, not as 
it appears so in the register, ... but from his own mouth to my 
friend, who was well acquainted with, and had from him, and from 
his relations after his death, most of this account of his life and 
writings following.’ That this ‘friend’ was not Aubrey is evident, 
as Professor Parsons says, since ‘most of this account was not 
drawn from Aubrey’s life, nor can we suppose that we have here a 
second life by Aubrey, since the manuscript is not in Aubrey’s 
peculiar style. It is true that Wood mentions on p. 486, ‘The Body 
of Divinity, which my friend calls Idea Theologiae,’ a name given 
to it by Aubrey in his life. But, as Professor Parsons suggests, 
Wood may here have confused for the moment his main authorities, 
namely Aubrey and some other ‘friend,’ author of the anonymous 
life before us. 

Such a friend may have been Andrew Allam, Vice-Principal of 
St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, whose claims to the authorship of this 
life Professor Parsons has not seen fit to review, though they seem 
worth considering. Allam was born in 1655 and died in 1685. 


be important to know whether such corrections were made in the moment of 
writing or upon reperusal. Other examples are: 8, 13, ‘this’ replacing 
‘which,’ since ‘which’ recurs within less than a line; 8, 21, ‘liv’d’ for 
* passed’ with ‘ passing’ in a different sense a line and a half above ; 11, 14, 
‘went back’ for ‘returned’ with ‘return’ two lines below ; 12, 11, ‘ of so great 
concern’ for ‘so necessary,’ with ‘ necessity’ two lines above; 15, 16 and 17, 
is an uncorrected instance, where ‘expectation’ and ‘expect’ occur almost 
within one line. 
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He was a precocious young man, and advanced rapidly to the vice- 
principalship. His life was uneventful, being spent almost entirely 
in and about Oxford, with perhaps an occasional trip to London. 
It appears further from passages here subjoined in footnotes’ that he 
was one of Wood’s most intimate friends, and his most important 
aid at Oxford in collecting materials for the lives of modern 
authors in the Athenae and Fasti. He was well acquainted with 
literary men of his time, and more deeply interested in men than in 
measures. His toleration appears from the fact that Wood, who 
was under suspicion of being a Roman Catholic, was unaided by 


1In 1685 Wood writes, ‘June 17, Wednesday, between 12 and 1 died my 
friend Andrew Allam’ ( Wood’s Life and Times, edited by Dr. Andrew Clark, 
8, 144). From Wood’s Life of Allam, (Athenae, 4, 174-176): ‘He was a 
person of eminent virtues, was sober, temperate, moderate and modest even to 
example. He understood the controversial writings between conformists and 
nonconformists, protestants and papists, far beyond his years, which was ad- 
vanced by a great and happy memory. And I am persuaded had he not been 
taken off by the said offices, he would have gone beyond all of his time and age 
in those matters, and might have proved an useful and signal member to the 
church of. England, for which he had a most zealous respect. He understood 
the world of men well, authors better, and nothing but years and experience 
were wanting, to make him a compleat walking library.... He also many 
times lent his assisting hand to the author of this present work, especially as 
to the Notitia of certain modern writers of our nation, while the said author 
was day and night drudging after those more ancient. For the truth is (which 
hath been a wonder to him since his death) he understood well what he 
wanted, and what would be fit for him to be brought into this work, which 
none else in the university could (as he and the author knew full well to their 
great reluctancy) or would give any assistance or encouragement.’ Hearne, 
writing in 1710 (Hearne’s Collections, edited by C. E. Doble for the Oxford 
Historical Society, 3, 35), speaks of Aubrey as having helped Wood, and goes 
on to say: ‘ Anthony had also a vast number of his Materials & Accounts 
from Mr, Andrew Allam of Edm. Hall, who indeed was not only an ingenious 
but very good Man, as well as a good, sound Scholar. He knew much of 
Books, especially modern ones, and. was so well seen in the characters of Par- 
sons, that he could describe most men of any note in the Kingdom, & there 
was hardly a face in Oxford but was so well known to him, that he could give 
exact descriptions thereof.’ The relationship of the two men is further 
illustrated in that part of Wood’s Diary or Almanaé between the years 1680 
and 1685, when Allam died at the early age of thirty. See Wood’s Life and 
Times, 2, 509 ff. Frequent notes in Allam’s hand are inserted dealing with 
a great variety of doings and people at Oxford. 
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any of the Oxford men except Allam.' Furthermore he was the 
author of a life of Milton mentioned by Aubrey in the following 
note: ‘Quaere Mr. (Andrew) Allam, of Edmund-hall, Oxon, of 
John Milton’s life writt by himselfe.’* In view of this evidence 
one is tempted to infer that the anonymous life was compiled by 
Allam for Wood’s use in the Fasti. 

But certain doubts arise on closer examination. ‘Allam was but 
nineteen when Milton died, and, living at Oxford, could hardly 
have enjoyed such intimacy with him as Wood implies. But that 
his friend relies also, as Wood says, upon information from the 
poet’s relatives would seem to indicate that this intimacy did not 
extend over the greater part of the poet’s life ; and such parts of 
the biography as appear to be based upon personal observation or 
acquaintance pertain to the poet’s latest years. A reference to 
Foresthall, instead of Foresthill, the home of Mary Powell, near 
Oxford, is a mistake which one would not expect from an Oxford 
man. Furthermore the author, speaks of Tetrachordon as based 
upon the teaching of ‘our Savior, in those four places of the 
Evangelists,’ whereas only one of these places is in the Gospels, 
and the title of the tract says itself ‘the four chief places in the 
Scripture.’ The apology for biographical literature at the opening 
shows that this life was written, not to be used in the compilation 
of another, but for publication or circulation. This is borne out 
by a sentence on p. 21: ‘ But that this age is insensible of the great 
obligation it has to him, is too apparent in that hee has no better a 
Pen to celebrate his Memory.’ It has already been remarked that the 
biographer is not outspoken in the matter of politics, but that he 


1From Hearne’s Account of Wood, Athenae 1, cxxix, cxxx: ‘He [Wood] 
was by the vulgar at least taken to be a Rom. Cath. and the author of these 
matters, who hath a great respect for his memory, in his inquiries concerning 
him, could never hear any other report. Indeed he shews himself that way 
inclined in his Athenae, and I have been told he received pensions from some 
of them.... But this however I am apt to think proceeded not from any 
averseness to the church of England, but only from the encouragement he 
received from this party, more than he did from any Church of England man, 
in carrying on his great and tiresome work of Athenae, for if you will believe 
what he himself says, and what I have often heard reported in Oxon, the 
greatest help he found from any one person in that university, was from Mr. 
Andrew Allam, vice-principal of St. Edmund’s hall, who died, to our author’s 
great reluctancy, an. 1685.’ 

? Aubrey’: Brief Lives, 2, 72. 
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disapproves of dissenters on the one hand, and, on the other, of the 
doctrine of non-resistance. In one of Allam’s notes inserted in 
Wood’s diary’ he calls the second short parliament, which has just 
been prorogued, ‘fiery, eager, and high-flying,’ and refers with 
mild enthusiasm to the prospect of the king’s holding the next 
parliament at Oxford. Wood asserts his ‘zealous respect’ for the 
church.* Furthermore, as already said, the manuscript is not in 
Allam’s hand,* nor does it appear to be copied, or written at dicta- 
tion. Among the books left to Wood by Allam is a copy of Bates’ 
Elenchis Motuum containing a Latin note by Allam of some length 
about the author.‘ ‘ This note,’ says Dr. Clark, ‘is of importance 
as showing the nature of those notes by Allam which Wood admits 
helped him in the Athenae.’ Is it possible that in the manuscript 
we have the translation of a Latin life by Allam, made by one who 
was less skilful, and who is responsible for such errors as have been 
cited? The style, though at times idiomatic, is, on the whole, 
stiff and invelved, with a preponderance of long sentences and 
elaborate subordinate elements, frequently participial. In detail, 
the words sometimes carry meanings which are nearer to the Latin 
than those which they possess at present, yet these meanings were 
in each case not uncommon in the seventeenth century. 

Comparison with Allam’s works, if worth while, might yield 
something more definite. But, except as a matter of curiosity, the 
question is perhaps not important enough to deserve the bestowal 
of much time and pains. 

CHarutes G. Oscoon, JR. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


1 Wood’s Life and Times, 2. 511, under January 10, 1681. 

*The published works of Allam are meagre. They all appeared in 1684, 
and consist principally of biographical prefaces to works by Dr. Richard 
Cosin, Dr. George Griffith, and John Corbet. Cosin was a sixteenth-century 
authority on ecclesiastical law ; Griffith an episcopal presbyterian, as he says, 
who waged war against independents and other sectaries; and Corbet an 
anti-presbyterian, sometime minister at Bonhill, near Glasgow. I have been 
unable to find in this country copies of the editions containing Allam’s 
prefaces. At his death he was collecting materials for a work to be called 
Notitia Ecclesiae or a History of Cathedrals. 

* Of. the facsimile of one of Allam’s autograph notes in Clark’s Wood's Life 
and Times, 4, Plate I. 

* Wood’ s Life and Times, 3, 167. 
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Glossar zu Farman’s Anteil an der Rushworth-Gilosse (Rush- 
worth I). Von Ernst Schulte. Bonn. Carl Georgi, 1904. 
Pp. 98. 


As English scholarship at present needs lexicons and con- 
cordances at least as much as anything else, we were prepared to 
welcome this glossary, which, taken in conjunction with Lindeléf’s 
on Rushworth? (see JouRNAL 1. 264) covers the whole of the 
Rushworth gloss, as contained in Skeat’s edition—that is the whole 
of Matthew, Mark 1-2. 15, and John 18. 1-3. 

An examination of the words on p. 149 of Skeat’s edition 
(Matt. 18. 15-22), a page taken at random, discloses the fol- 
lowing errors and omissions in the glossary : Under eft: eft, 18. 
19, should be eft so/.—Under enig: ds. should be dns.—Under 
brofer : I do not see why brofer, 18. 15, should be queried, espe- 
cially as Sin, in agreement with it, is not.—Under eorde: 18. 18, 
19, is wrong as designating eordan ; the two verses contain eor%e, 
eordan, and eorfan, all in the dative, the second of these being 
entered by our author in its proper place.—Under from: Browne 
should be Brown.—Under gangan: there is no means of deter- 
mining what forms have a particular Latin meaning, though the 
Preface declares that provision is made for this in all cases.— 
Under geheran: 18. 17 does not designate a plural geherad 
after egwhile Jara fe, as the statement seems to be ; moreover, 
there is no reason to doubt that the form is a plural, since the 
subject, he, is unquestioningly classed as a plural on p. 49.— 
Under gesomnigan: gesomnade, 18. 20, called a plur. pret., is 
rather more likely to be an inflected past part. : cf. 22. 41; 25. 
32 ; 26. 3.—Under heofun: 18. 19 does not contain heofunum, but 
hefonum.—Under hundseofuntig : septies septuagies should evidently 
be séptuagies, and the head-word should be Awndseofuntig(um) 
sium. —Under of: of, 18, 22, does not translate usque in, but 
usque, and the same is true of o0//e, 18. 21.—Under siofun sifum: 
sium, 18. 21, should be sisum.—Under si/: hundseofuntig( um) 
sifum is omitted.—Under /reo: 18. 16 has a gen., not a nom. or 
ace. Considering the comparative simplicity and brevity of the 
text, these errors are manifestly too numerous, especially as the 
author says in the Preface (p. 4): ‘ Mein erstes Prinzip bei dieser 
Arbeit war, das im Text Stehende getreu bis ins Kleinste wieder- 
zugeben.’ 
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The device for indicating the Latin equivalent for each several 
oceurrence of the English word is ingenious, and deserves the atten- 
tion of future compilers of glossaries. 

It is to be regretted, as in the case of Lindeléf’s work, that a 
Latin-Old English index has not been appended. 

In general, the glossary is capable of rendering good service, but 
cannot be absolutely depended upon, as the list of errors above will 


show. 
ALBERT 8S. CooK. 





The German Influence on Samuel Taylor Coleridge. An Abridg- 
ment of a Thesis presented to the Faculty of the Department 
of Philosophy of the University of Pennsylvania. By John 
Louis Haney. Philadelphia, 1902. Pp. 44. 


Although narrower in scope than its title might imply, this 
monograph challenges attention and merits respect from every 
student of Coleridge. Dr. Haney’s investigation, as his first sen- 
tence hints, comes under the head of comparative studies in litera- 
ture.’ By assuming the position rather of a biographer of Coleridge 
in a special field, the author wisely limits a research that could 
easily outrun the aim of a doctoral dissertation. He avoids exam- 
ining the more fugitive phenomena of literary and philosophical 
movements, with their various indirect influences—such, for ex- 
ample, as Goethe must have exerted through various media upon 


‘Coleridge. Dr. Haney lays decidedly more emphasis upon matters 


like the direct conscious and personal undervaluation which Cole- 
ridge often showed for Goethe in passages that can be cited ; he 
selects for the material of a scientific investigation what is concrete 
and tangible. In his unabridged thesis ‘an attempt was made to 
show the real character of the influence of German literature upon 
Coleridge by discussing (1) Coleridge’s own utterances concerning 
German authors and their writings ; (2) the evident literary influ- 
ences, whether acknowledged or not ; (3) the probable or possible 


‘May we hope that Mr. Gayley’s masterly article in the Atantic Monthly for 
July, 1903, has dealt a death-blow, at least in professional circles, to expres- 
sions like ‘the study of comparative literature’ ? 
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influences that have been advanced and supported by various 
critics.’' This rich and interesting material Dr. Haney has put in 
chronological order, relying upon Dykes Campbell for most of his 
dates, although not uncritically, and plainly following the salutary 
methods and ideals of that admirably cautious scholar. Accord- 
ingly he has organized into a readable and unified essay a very 
considerable mass of well articulated detail of a biographical and 
literary historical nature, drawing it from all sources and handling 
it with patience and acumen. If only for convenience and accuracy 
of reference, no specialist on Coleridge can deny himself this thesis. 
Let us hope that it will serve as a working basis for a broader inter- 
pretation of the same problem by some ripe and tactful erudite who 
shall have read, like DeQuincey, ‘for thirty years in the same 
track as Coleridge.’ * 

The present thesis opens with some remarks on the difficulties of 
the problem, the necessity of restricting it, and the method by which 
trustworthy results may be obtained. Then come six chapters in 
the following sequence : Before the Visit to Germany (1772-1798); 
Coleridge in Germany (1798-1799) ; Immediate Results (1799- 
1800) ; The Wallenstein Translation (1800) ; The Years of Unrest 
(1800-1816) ; The Sage of Highgate (1816-1834). In a chapter 
of summary Dr. Haney gathers together his conclusions upon the 
entire matter. We may suppose that his printed thesis differs from 
the unabridged form in freeing results to a certain extent from crit- 
ical apparatus and minor processes of inference. 

The absence of intermediate evidence or supplementary reference, 
now and then renders the questioning reader doubtful in points of 
less importance. Yet in practically none of the small matters where 
I have followed Dr. Haney with the animus suspicax can I convict 
him either of failure in examining or want of tact in estimating 
evidence. On the other hand, his manifest ability, his able will- 
ingness, to correct and modify statements of almost every well 
known Coleridge scholar from the somewhat vulnerable Brandl to 
the entrenched Dykes Campbell, witness to the vigor and validity of 
his critical methods. In calling attention to these and other minor 


‘Pp. 2 

2A forthcoming work by M. Joseph Aynard will treat of the influences of 
German philosophy on Coleridge. We may await the appearance of this book 
with decided interest. 
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points before passing to a consideration of one or two of Dr. 
Haney’s larger conclusions, I find it convenient to offer a compressed 
page and line comment on the several chapters of his thesis. 

3. 1-3. In any study of literary influences on Coleridge it 
would be useful to ascertain as much as possible about the books in 
the Cheapside circulating library which he read through as a 
schoolboy, ‘folios and all.’ Dr. Haney’s studies in Coleridgean 
bibliography may give him some clue in this difficult search. 

3.15. For ‘heart withering’ read ‘ heart-withering.’ 

5. 24-25. ‘In spite of the fact that Coleridge left no record of 
having read Leonora at that time, much stress has been laid on 
Lamb’s letter by the critics.’—-The ‘ critics’ doubtless suppose that 
an ‘omnivorous’ reader like Coleridge needed no second stimulus 
to read an accessible ballad ; Lamb’s recommendation carried great 
weight with Coleridge from the first. Cf. 17. 27, ff. and Words- 
worth, Works, Globe Edition 152. 

7. 10. Add Festus Avienus, Voyage of Himilco, to the possible 
sources of The Ancient Mariner ; cf. Elton, English Origins. 

7. Note 2. For ‘ Early years of Wordsworth’ read ‘ The Early 
Life of Wordsworth.’ 

9. 6. For ‘never lost’ read ‘had from the first’ ? 

15. 1. ‘Crabb Robinson recorded This evidently con- 
tradicts Campbell’s date.’ It is possible that Robinson was 
misinformed or mistaken. 

15. 5-8. We should be glad to have the grounds for Dr. 
Haney’s conjecture about the date of Coleridge’s translation, 
‘Know’st thou the land.’ . 

15. Note 4. For ‘7 the Atheneum’ read ‘4’, ete. 

17. Notes 1, 2. Transpose ‘ibid.,’ and ‘ Poet. Works.’ 

18. In the chapter ending here Dr. Haney amply repays his 
debt to Dykes Campbell by his additions to our fund of information 
about Coleridge’s minor translations from the German. 

20. The second paragraph on this page, explaining ‘the cir- 
cumstances under which a part of Schiller’s trilogy appeared in an 
English translation before the original was published,’ may be cited 
as an instance of Dr. Haney’s power in clear and brief statement of 
a ‘complicated procedure.’ 

24. 21. If ‘ Coleridge assuredly knew,’ he nevertheless persist- 
ently failed to admit ‘that the metre of Christabel represented no 
new principle.’ 
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28. 15. For ‘Coleridge’s’ read ‘Goethe’s’ ? 

30. 12. ‘It may have been Southey or Byron. . . .’ Dr, 
Haney should mention Hookham Frere as one who possibly suggested 
a translation of Faust by Coleridge. Frere’s relation to Coleridge 
is unnoticed in Dr. Haney’s more recent Bibliography. 

34. Is the second paragraph on this page, dealing with so broad 
a problem as the Shakespearean revival, wholly relevant here ? 

34. 29. * . . . small probability of our ever arriving at 
a satisfactory knowledge of Coleridge’s exact indebtedness to 
Schlegel. . . .’ Exact? No. Yet would not a comparison more 
careful than any made hitherto give us fairly definite results? 

35. 28. Dr. Haney should by all means include J. H. Newman 
among the influential divines that owed an intellectual debt to 
Coleridge ; cf. Newman, Apologia 139, and Letters, ed. Mozley. 

41. 44. For‘. . . all criticism does not follow’ read ‘not all 
criticism follows.’ (Similarly 44. 1-3.) 

41. 31. For ‘creatng’ read ‘ creating.’ 

44. 3-4. ‘The prose works. . . badly edited.’ I can think of 
no one better fitted to remedy the defect than Dr. Haney himself. 

44.19. ‘Hare, Irving,’ etc. ; add J. H. Newman. 

So much for detail. Concerning major results we may speak 
but briefly, noting first the following excellent summary: ‘Cole- 
ridge’s indebtedness to German writers was twofold, embracing his 
literary obligation to Lessing, Schiller, and Schlegel, and his 
philosophical affiliations with Kant, Fichte, and Schelling. The 
influence of Gessner, [of ] Biirger, and even of Jean Paul was com- 
paratively slight. How much of his criticism Coleridge owed to 
Schlegel is difficult to determine. Under the stress of the charge 
of plagiarism, Coleridge asserted an independence of Schlegel which 
he could only partly substantiate. On the other hand, in develop- 
ing the general ideas indicated by Lessing, both critics would 
naturally coincide in certain utterances, with no nearer interde- 
pendence than their common obligation to Lessing.’ ' 

If not wholly new, this is at all events stated admirably ; no one 
is likely to quarrel with it on any score. The following, however, 
may give us pause. On page 39 we read: ‘ Poetry had failed to 
afford the desired influence, and Coleridge saw brighter possibilities 


1P. 40. 
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in a devotion to metaphysics . . . . He had gone to Germany as 
a poet ; he returned as a critic and philosopher.’ This is evidently 
the ‘accepted conclusion’ (p. 9) to which ‘an analysis of his 
mental development, as indicated by Professor Brandl and others, 
must lead.’ Dr. Haney might have strengthened his case by 
noting Wordsworth among ‘others’ who have shared the German 
professor’s belief.’ Coleridge himself holds an entirely different 
view, which he supports in his most tragic poem. His testi- 
mony is still worth heeding. 

In 1794, almost at the outset of his literary career, Coleridge 
felt himself endowed liberally and in equal measure with philosophi- 
cal insight and shaping or poetical imagination. Accordingly he 
cries : 

To me hath Heaven with bounteous hand assigned 
Energic reason and a shaping mind.’ 


Why then in his opinion djd the former faculty supplant the 
latter? His answer in Dejection, nearly three years after his return 
from Germany, is pitiful and very plain : 


There was a time when, though my path was rough, 
This joy within me dallied with distress, 
And all misfortunes were but as the stuff 
Whence Fancy made me dreams of happiness : 
For hope grew round me, like the twining vine, 
And fruits and foliage, not my own, seemed mine. 
But now afflictions bow me down to earth : 
Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth ; 
But oh! each visitation 
Suspends what nature gave me at my birth, 
My shaping spirit of Imagination. 
For not to think of what I needs must feel, 
But to be still and patient, all I can ; 
And haply by abstruse research to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man— 
This was my sole resource, my only plan : 
Till that which suits a part infects the whole, 
And now is almost grown the habit of my soul.* 


I make no apology for quoting this stanza, familiar though it 


' Memoirs of Wordsworth, 2. 453. (Boston, 1851.) Compare, to the same 
effect, Byron (Medwin, Conversations of Lord Byron, 266, 7). 

* Lines on a Friend, ll. 39, 40. Poet. Works, 35. 

* Dejection, stanza v1. Poet. Works, 161. 


10 
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ought to be to all ; we are all only too likely to forget its ring when 
we approach an earnest argument like Dr. Haney’s, which can be 
upheld with so much external circumstance. And I offer little 
comment on it: it speaks of itself for what it may be worth, 
However, we may observe that Coleridge was not content with 
expressing himself on this question in impassioned verse ; we can 
find his opinion in sober prose and still the same : 

‘And if,’ says he, ‘in after-time I have sought a refuge from 
bodily pain and mismanaged sensibility in abstruse researches, 
which exercised the strength and subtilty of the understanding 
without awakening the feelings of the heart ; still there was a long 
and blessed interval, during which my natural faculties were allowed 
to expand, and my original tendencies to develop themselves ;—my 
fancy, and the love of nature, and the sense of beauty in forms and 
sounds.’’ Is there any use in summoning De Quincey as witness 
to ‘what killed Coleridge as a poet’ ?* Would the joint testimony 
of two dejected sufferers have even the force of the two Homeric 

ivers against the strength of external argument and armed logical 
procedure? Dr. Haney and the ‘others’ have no feeble case.— 
And yet,—I believe that not even Professor Brand] himself knows 
more about Coleridge than Coleridge knew. I believe that Dejection 
has the breath and finer spirit of truth with which no scientific 
biography of the poet may safely disagree. 

LANE CooPeER. 


CoRNELI, UNIVERSITY, 
April, 1903. 





Die englischen Ausgaben des Eulenspiegel wnd ihre Stellung 
in der Geschichte des Volksbuches. Von Friedrich Brie. 
Weimar, Wagner, 1903. 


Eulenspiegel, the solitary piece of Low German literature in the 
sixteenth century which won European fame, perhaps owes to this 
circumstance some of its perennial attraction for German scholars. 
* Howleglass’ was as familiar as Faustus to Jonson and Shakspere ; 


 Biographia Literaria. Works, ed. Shedd, 3, 152, 153. 
* Coleridge and Opium-Eating. Works, ed. Masson, 5. 207, 
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and espiegle still commemorates the impression made by this robust 
practical joker upon the countrymen of Voltaire. Apart from 
literature, the history of the extant examples of the Volksbuch 
offers, as is well known, many problems which still await definite 
solution. The discovery a few years ago of a fragment of the 
English version opened up new questions, but it also contributed 
important data towards the solution of the old. Several scholars 
have made a beginning with the investigation; but Brie in the 
present dissertation offers what must be pronounced the most 
important contribution yet made to the questions involved, more 
particularly as to the origin of the English version. Since Cappen- 
berg’s discussion in his edition of Ulenspiegel, the English version 
(here denoted by F.) has been assumed to be directly derived from 
the Flemish (denoted by D.). Brie shows very convincingly that 
this cannot be the case, since F. departs from D. in a number of 
points which cannot be additions of the translator, being found also 
in the High German versions. The High German version, which 
contains about twice the number of stories, cannot have been 
directly used. No Low German version is known, but that one 
did exist and was the direct source of F. is shown by Brie with 
great ingenuity by the aid of the translator's mistakes. In a series 
of passages the English goes astray in a way not easily accounted 
for, if he was translating from Flemish, but at once explained, if 
he was translating from Low German. Thus, in the eleventh 
chapter : How Howleglass made himself a physician and how he 
beguiled a doctor of the bishop of Mayborough, the tormented 
doctor begs not, as in D. and the High German versions, for a 
light, but for air. This is not easily explained from D.: dat hy 
wat lichten mochte gecrighen, but is intelligible enough, if we sup- 
pose that the Low German used the word Juchte (a candle, lan- 
tern) and that the translator took this for dueht, ‘ Luft,’ air. 
Similarly, in the third chapter, the child Howleglass is said to have . 
begun ‘to daunce upon a corde and no otherwyse ;’ where D, 
gives rightly : so leerde hi spelen ofter coorden ende (en) met ander 
gockelyen. In Low German the ende would appear as en, which 
can mean both ‘and’ and ‘not,’ while en in Flemish means only 
‘not.’ Flemish is likely to have been the more familiar dialect of 
the two to any English translator of the early sixteenth century. 
In the sequel Brie makes it probable that the lost Low German 
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version from which F. was derived was older than the High Ger- 
man versions ; their ampler contents presuppose a second Low 
German version, doubtless derived from a common original with 
the first, which may be placed about the beginning of the century. 
Brie’s treatment of these matters is admirably clear. Considering, 
too, how many ferocious epithets have been bandied to and fro 
by the commentators on Shakspere and on Dante, it may not be 
impertinent to attest the uniform courtesy which this commentator 
on the far from mealy-mouthed German rogue observes towards his 
predecessors. 
C. H. Herrorp. 


OwEns COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 





The Genitive Case in Anglo-Saxon Poetry. George Shipley. 
Johns Hopkins dissertation. Baltimore, 1903. Pp. 127. 


Listing, as it does, all occurrences of the Genitive in the poetry 
of the Grein-Wiilcker Bibliothek, Shipley’s work both in import- 
ance of subject and in scope of research at once commands our 
attention. Whatever its shortcomings, such a study must be a 
significant one: even if it failed of discovery or proof, the very 
attempt would by excluding barren territory serve to concentrate 
the efforts of other workers upon the more fruitful soil—though the 
reflection, perhaps, smacks more of consolation than of congratu- 
lation. However, our author has done a double and a positive 
service: not only has he worked his field with commendable 
industry and skill, but by this he has also brought more clearly 
into notice other rich unworked regions lying contiguous. 

Prefacing this study is a useful bibliographical record of recent 
works relating to Old English syntax, which brings down to date 
Chase’s Biographical Guide of 1896 and Wiilfing’s lists of 1897 
and 1901. The body of the work will be analyzed and criticised 
chapter by chapter in the paragraphs below. 

Chapter I, Genitive with Verbs, consists of two parts. First 
comes ‘ classification,’ listing under ten categories all verbs gov- 
erning the genitive. No examples are found here, since under the 
second division, ‘citation,’ these same verbs are all rearranged, 
alphabetically this time, with full exemplification from the text, 
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and with adequate cross-reference in each case to the proper cate- 
gory in the first portion. This method gives the book a practical 
perspicuity, making it very useable for accurate and rapid refer- 
ence. The verb-lists stand out all the bolder to the eye and to the 
mind, because their clear outline is not dulled by ragged blocks of 
‘citation’; and these very citations are the more available for 
illustration because arranged alphabetically with reference to the 
verb in each. 

The verb-categories, just mentioned, governing the genitive, are 
as follows: 1, Verbs of Giving and Taking (15); 2, Verbs of 
Use and Experience (19); 3, Verbs of Motion and Mental 
Activity (51) ; 4, Verbs of Oral Expression (16) ; 5, Verbs of 
Rule and Control (2) ; 6, Verbs of Believing and Disbelieving 
(6); 7, Verbs of Emotion (12); 8, Verbs with Instrumental 
Genitive (14) ; 9, Verbs of Separation (47) ; 10, Verbs of Help- 
ing (4) ; 11, Verbs with Genitive of Value, Crime, etc., (6). 

In the first four classes named, the genitive often finds the accu- 
sative a vigorous rival. To decide their quarrel, appeal was made 


_ to Grimm’s formula—‘ Der Akkusativ driickt reine, sichere Wirk- 


ungen aus, der Genitiv gehemmte, modificierte.’ Also with simple 
verbs of these four classes, the genitive is usual and the accusative, 
rare ; but after the ge- compound of the same verbs, the accusative 
is the rule and the genitive, the exception. Thus the following 
verbs regularly take the last-named case,.while their compounds 
with ge- take the accusative : byegan, ceapian, hleotan, streonan ; 
costian, cunnian; bidan, earnian, gyman, hentan, munan, myne- 
gian, neosian, tilian, wyrcan. 

In classes 5-8, the genitive represents an older locative or in- 
strumental ; while in class 9, after verbs of separation, it is the 
survival of an original ablative. In class 10, the verbs of helping, 
(a-) helpan, geocian, miltsian, show an occasional genitive of per- 
sonal object, instead of the more usual dative ; and in class 11, the 
genitive of value, crime, ete., corresponding to a similar usage in 
Latin and Greek, is a shrinking intruder into the domain of Old 
English. 

This outline though brief is enough to show that the investigation 
of the Genitive with Verbs is complete in citation and very per- 
spicuous in presentation. Few errors or inconsistencies have been 
discovered in this chapter. In class 2, page 14, ditan and nytan 
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should have the sign (?) suffixed, since reference to their respective 
citation-groups, pages 27 and 50, shows that the question of a 
genitive object with each of these verbs is an open one. Bedan, 
cited on page 23, seems to have been omitted from the category-list 
of class 8, page 18 ; similarly, gewrecan, cited on page 43, should, 
it seems, be found in class 11, page 20. Passing mention might be 
made of the inconsistency of translating in this class alone the 
verb-lists. 

Coming next to Chapter II, Genitive with Adjectives, we find 
the same commendable clarity of arrangement and completeness of 
citation. The poetry, from the greater flexibility of its language, 
is more lenient than the prose toward this usage of the genitive. 
Ninety-four adjectives with this case are listed by Shipley in six 
classes, as follows: 1, Adjectives of Plenty and Want (25); 
2, Adjectives denoting a Mental or Physical Quality (46); 3, 
Adjectives of Readiness and Desire (12); 4, Adjectives of Remem- 
bering and Forgetting (3); 5, Adjectives denoting Merit and 
Guilt (4); 6, Adjectives of Extent (4). 

Chapter III, Genitive with Nouns, is confessedly incomplete— 
and the thorough work done in the two just reviewed tends in no 
wise to reconcile us to the sudden lapse here. Fifty-three pages 
are given to the genitive with verbs and seventeen to the genitive 
with adjectives, but the adnominal genitive is allowed a bare five— 
a contrast that is its own commentary. 

However, in spite of this incompleteness and in spite of a total 
absence of analytic form, what this chapter does set forth is full of 
suggestion and interest ; for example : the ablative genitive of the 
poetry, as in Gen. 1427 him lifes weard frea elmihtig frecenra 
siéra reste ageaf, rest from his perilous journeys ; the predicate 
genitive of quality, Ex. 305 wes seo eorla gedriht anes modes, the 
host of men was of one mind ; or of possession, Ps. 99. 2:he us 
geworhte and we his syndon. The prose has an interesting example 
of this usage, which I may add here, viz., Dial. 165. 25 Neron sis 
na ure weorc, ac hit weron Sara haligra apostola. 

The earliest stage of the transition to the widespread prepositional 
construction for the genitive in Modern English is referred by 
Shipley to such constructions as the following one: And. 1425 Bu 
gehete . . . dat ne loc of heafde to forlure wurde, thou didst promise 
that not a hair of our head should perish. This transition, from 
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an adverbial of (from) + dative to an adjective phrase of origin 
or possession, is very easy, our author says; but he warns us to 
make allowance, especially in the prose, for a literal translation of 
the Latin ex, de + ablative. 

A final item of interest in this chapter is the genitive in appo- 
sition with an original genitive force in the possessive adjective 
pronominal forms, Three instances of this usage are cited: Gen. 
985 and his blod ageat, Cain Abeles; the remaining two are Ps. 
118. $ and Itag. 167. 

Likewise Chapter IV, Genitive with Pronouns, is lacking in ade- 
quate citation no less than in definite statement of its subject. A 
rather dilatory discussion of the genitive after eall and eall det, 
after the relative and demonstrative, and after pronominal adverbs 
constitutes the substance of the chapter. An interesting anomaly 
noted here is the omission of the pronominal word upon which the 
partitive genitive depends, as in El. 325, georne sohton Sa wiosotan 
wordgeryna, Sat hio Bare ewene onewedan meahton swa tiles swa 
trages, swa hio him to sohte, eagerly they sought those wisest in 
wordsecrets, that they might answer the queen whatever of good or 
evil she asked of them. The remaining instances of this usage are 
Sal. 286 and Ps. 88. 7. 

In Chapter V, Genitive with Numerals, is a welcome return to 
the exhaustive, systematic, and orderly standards of work pre- 
vailing in the first two chapters. Interesting under ‘ compound 
numbers’ is the word-order found in numerals composed of three 
significant figures :—either units and tens (genitive) + hundreds, 
or units and hundreds (genitive) + tens. The detached part always 
bears the alliteration and is usually connected in thought with what 
precedes by the addition of eae or to. After this and other similar 
introductory matter, the chapter closes with full citation of all 
numerical expressions found in the poetry. There are over a hun- 
dred of them, ranging from 1 to 100,000 ; and they form a valuable 
reference group. : 

The remaining chapters of the book are also well done. In VI, 
Genitive with Comparative and Superlative, Shipley lays stress 
upon the groundlessness of the assertion that the object of com- 
parison after a comparative may be expressed by genitive, instead 
of by the dative-instrumental, when Sonne is omitted. The error 
of those who have argued for an Old English genitive of com- 
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parison, he says, arises from a mistaken interpretation of the case 
ending in such examples as El. 1110, sunnan, beorhtran, ete. 
Wiilfing’s single instance of this construction (Syntax Alfreds 
§ 10") Shipley will not allow :—Bo. 176. 17 gif Su Se wilt don 
manegra beteran and‘ weortran, tonne scealt Su Se letan anes 
wyrsan (== et qui preire ceteras honore cupis, poscendi humilitate 
vilesces). In this, our author rightly contends, beteran, weordran, 
and wyrsan are used substantively ; and he translates :—‘If thou 
wilt make thyself the superior of many and more honorable, then 
must thou let thyself be the inferior of none.’ 

In Chapter VII, Genitive as Adverb, it is shown that the ideas 
usually expressed by this usage are those of time, manner, or con- 
dition ; genitive adverbs of place are very rare in the poetry. Also, 
a noun in the genitive used adverbially is seldom accompanied by 
an adjective modifier. 

Chapter VIII, Genitive with Prepositions, shows that only wit 
and to govern this case in the poetry. Ws5 + genitive follows 
(a) verbs of motion, (b) verbs of striving, and (c) verbs meaning 
‘ protect,’ to express the object guarded against. To + genitive 
has a limited occurrence as follows: (a) after verbs of motion to 
express the object of motion—a usage peculiar to the poetry ; (b) 
forming a single phrase of degree, to Ses. Besides the above uses, 
innan takes the genitive in one instance: Ps. 142. 4 is me enge 
gast innan hredres (et anxiatus est in me spiritus meus). Also, 
utan once: Ps. 64, 8 Seoda him ondraedad dinne egesan, Se eard 
nymas utan landes (qui habitant fines terre). However, I should 
think it possible here to regard innan and utan as adverbs, allow- 
ing the genitives in each sentence to depend upon gast and eard 
respectively. 

Chapter IX is a very short one, citing five examples of the 
genitive used with wa and wel to denote the source of weal or woe. 
These citations are: with wa, El. 628, Hym. 2. 6, Met, 1. 25, 
Ps. 119. 5 ; with wa, Hym. 2.11. Chapter X is a grouping for 
reference of all doubtful passages discussed ; and a useful index of 
all those concerning which any comment is made closes the book. 

The text, as a rule, is free from typographical errors ; those 
noticed are the following: 22, Cri. 1475 bitram for bitran, Ps. 
118. 95 asecian for asecean (following Grein’s misprint); 25, Gn. 
C. 60 bidad for bidad; 26, And. 1032 bad for bad, Cri. 1508 
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wonhele for wonhale; 28, Cri. 392 mostan for motan, Ori. 1664 
eyniges for eyninges ; 30, Ps. 94. 9 Surh facne (following Grein’s 
error) for Surh facen; 38, Gen. 1029 fede for feehde, jtag. 11 des 
for Sas; 50, (p. 14) omitted after nytan |. 7; 51, Met. 26. 90 
onbihtan for onbitan ; 59, Met. 28. 44 he for hie; 73, Jul. 31 
geholde for geheolde ; 98. 16 groups for group. 

Shipley’s work is worthy of emulation in at least these three 
things: choice of subject, extent of research, and typographical 
form. 

First, his choice of subject fills a definite gap in the investigation 
of Old English syntax—and a similar treatment of one of the 
remaining cases, the dative for instance, would seem a tempting 
dissertation subject in one of our advanced seminars ; for he chooses 
most wisely whose subject fills in the larger outlines his predeces- 
sors have already drawn. Only in this way can the line of advance 
into Old English syntax be kept unbroken. The tyro, by whom 
much of this work is being done, too often breaks into, preémpts, 
and half-cultivates new territory, instead of keeping steadily 
abreast of his fellows. To be original either in subject-matter or 
method is not to be erratic. 

Secondly, the scope of the text examined in this work gives a 
certain firmness and repose to its deductions : it is a commonplace 
that the stability of results reached is in direct ratio to extent of 
research. It would seem out of place to stress nowadays this 
principle of Old English syntactical study, had not even this last 
year brought forth investigations of the ‘one-text’ type, whose 
deductions, resting on so narrow a basis, are worse than useless, 
because misleading. 

Thirdly, for its clear typographic effect Shipley’s study is per- 
haps the very best to appear—due in some degree, no doubt, to the 
author’s journalistic training. This quality of philologic work, at 
least, in Old English, is too much neglected. The mind must be 
reached through the eye—we lack as yet the popular lecturer on 
Old English syntax—hence the practical economic superiority of 
clear, bold typography. It must be granted that the exigencies of 
such a study tax the compositor to the utmost. This is due chiefly 
to the blurring effect masses of illustrative excerpts give to the 
categories. Shipley’s twofold division into ‘ classification’ and 
‘citation’ is an admirable way out of this difficulty: the first 
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gives an open, untrammeled outline, the second groups the exam- 
ples quoted in perfect form for ready reference ; and I am inclined 
to think that this method, with the necessary adaptation, would 
help to bring order out of that eye-wearying chaos found in too 
many of even our best syntactical studies. 

H. G. SHEARIN. 


Rrpon COLLEGE. 





Studies in Modern German Literature, by Otto Heller, Professor 
of the German Language and Literature, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. Ginn & Co., Boston, 1905. 


The book under consideration is characterized by a robust inde- 
pendence, a quality which is unfortunately quite uncommon in our 
critics of contemporary literature who are generally content to 
repeat well or ill founded statements. There is ample evidence of 
the author’s immediate study of the books which he discusses, hence 
the criticisms are fresh and stimulating, even if one does not agree 
with all the conclusions which have been reached. The author's 
intimate knowledge of the larger field of German literature has 
enabled him to present his subject in true perspective, and the 
interesting comparisons with English and American books will be 
particularly welcome to the reader who accepts this book as a guide 
in taking up the study of ‘Sudermann, Hauptmann, and the 
Women Writers of the Nineteenth Century.’ 

The present tendency to underrate Sudermann and exalt Haupt- 
mann has caused a reaction on the part of the author, with the 
result that Sudermann is placed in a much truer light than 
commonly. Without becoming blind to the poet’s defects, the 
author gives a lucid and sympathetic analysis of his characters 
and plots. While not all will agree with the analysis of single 
plays, as for instance ‘Johannesfeuer’ and ‘Sturmgeselle Sokrates,’ 
the chapter on Sudermann is the most significant contribution to our 
knowledge of the poet in recent years. 

The author’s cautious views on naturalism have probably pre- 
vented him from approaching Hauptmann in the same sympathetic 
spirit. Several statements in the book also lead the reviewer to the 
opinion that the author has been influenced unduly by the 
productions of the plays. Since Hauptmann frequently merely 
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suggests important details in outlining his characters, it is particu- 
larly dangerous to rely upon the interpretation of any actor, no 
matter how generally he may be recognized. This indirect method 
of depicting characters and situations however constitutes one of 
Hauptmann’s best characteristics. It is hardly to be doubted that 
a full recognition of this fact would have led to different conclu- 
sions in regard to ‘ Friedensfest,’ ‘College Crampton,’ ‘ Michael 
Kramer,’ and ‘Der Arme Heinrich.’ That Hauptmann gave a 
free rein to his imagination in Hannele is hardly substantiated by 
the facts of the case, for nowhere has the poet based his work more 
directly and consistently upon real life. It is dream poetry, but 
these dreams are in all cases the direct reflexes of the child’s 
experience. Since the author clearly does not agree with the 
suggestion, made by Richard M. Meyer in his ‘Die deutsche 
Litteratur des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts,’ that ‘Die versunkene 
Glocke’ must be approached through Hannele, he fails to see the 
intense naturalism of this work also. Unless it is recognized that 
practically all of the action of ‘Die versunkene Glocke’ is the 
vision of the wounded Heinrich, the play remains a bundle of 
inconsistencies. If we recognize this, however, almost all of the 
author’s adverse criticism becomes untenable. 

The third chapter contains a survey of the work of the women 
writers of the century. It is a brief and unusually trustworthy 
guide through a field of literature that critics have generally 
approached with a marked positive or negative bias. With re- 
markable terseness and clearness the author sketches the limitations 
of these works. Although the criticisms at times may appear 
somewhat harsh, the objections are vital and great work as that of 
Béhlau and Huch is as readily recognized as the popular poetry of 
Johanna Ambrosius is rejected as work of enduring art. 

On the whole these ‘Studies in Modern German Literature’ are 
a most welcome contribution to recent German criticism. The 
skill with which the plots are sketched and the vividness of the 
language make the book highly attractive to the general reader, 
and the specialist will find it a necessary part of his equipment. 


PauL GRUMMANN. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
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Elementary Swedish Grammar, combined with exercises, reading 
lessons and conversations, by Henri Fort. London, 1901, 
Pp. 1v + 169. 


The author of this book has aimed to present in graded lessons 
the main facts of Swedish inflexions and syntax. Illustrative 
sentences and exercises in Swedish accompany each lessons (with 
connected text after the tenth lesson) and I think it may be said 
that the author has been very successful in the selection of his 
sentences ; rare words and unusual forms have been kept in the 
background and the student is familiarized with those things which 
characterize every-day, cultured spoken Swedish. The grammar 
suffers, however, from two very great defects, namely, in the 
manner in which the phonology is presented and in that it retains 
the old division of Swedish nouns into three genders. These defects 
are especially to be regretted since the book otherwise is much the 
most serviceable grammar for class use that we have. For the 
Swedish inflexions the book will, with the readjustment of nouns on 
the basis of four genders, be found to be a very useful book. 
The four gender division will also affect the rules for the article and 
the adjective, and of course the rules for gender will have to be 
modified. 

In the phonology some of the mistakes are due to the fact that 
the author, a Frenchman, has used French spelling to represent 
the sound and that the revised English edition does not consistently 
substitute the corresponding English spellings. Some of the state- 
ments that are faulty or misleading will here briefly be noted : 

Page 1. The name of g is ge (gay without the vanish) not yay. 
The vowels e arid i do not bave any vanish as a and e in English. 
Q is called ku (not kit) and z, szetah. Oh as the name of h is of 
course a misprint for ho (haw, ho). 

Page 2. We should have preferred the terms ‘back’ and ‘ front’ 
in the discussion of the vowels under a) and b). The statements 
under A are not exact enough. When long, a has a deeper sound 
than that of a in ‘father,’ and is furthermore slightly rounded. 
Swedish long a is very near that of Bavarian a in MACHEN, oF 
approximately halfway between a in ‘father’ and aw in ‘law’ ; 
as commonly pronounced in central (and literary) Swedish it is 
slightly more rounded at the end than in the beginning (= ag, a°). 
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Short a in Swedish is entirely unrounded as in German, the corners 
of the mouth being drawn back. LE has the sound of ai in ‘sail’ 
but without the vanish. Long i and o are also of course pure 
sounds, 

The statement under o is unnecessarily elaborated. Swedish o 
has three sounds: 1), a sound halfway between European o and wu. 
2), slightly more open, being German o in Top shortened, though 
not quite so open. 3), open o as in English ‘short, dong.’ This 
last one is the characteristic short o and in Swedish quite short (as 
German o in Gott). The first value o has especially in stressed 
syllables ; it is the characteristic long o in Swedish. 

It is a mistake to say that the sound of short w is like 00 in ‘ room,’ 
in which case it would be identical with the sound of 3 which is 
more correctly defined by the author as the sound of 00 in ‘ soon.’ 
The sound defined is that of u in South Swedish dialects but not 
that of Central Swedish. The tongue is lowered and drawn slightly 
farther back in pronouncing Swedish u than in German wu; the 
sound is about halfway between German u and o.' Now long u is 
not the completely palatalized u of French pur ; the tongue position 
is only halfway from.that of European u to that of u in French 
(i in German). ; 

Swedish y is also more fronted than German i (it is nearer 7). 
Swedish @ is pronounced something like oa in ‘load’ but in place 
of the vanish going from o to u it goes from 9 to 0, not fro“ga then 
but fro*"ga. The short a of course has no vanish; it is o as in 
German toll (7. e. it is the same as open 3). 

The quality of the two G-sounds is not governed by their 
strength. A is everywhere open, having the ordinary open a sound 
of ‘man’ regularly ; before r however, it has a very broad open 
sound, broader than a in ‘cars.’ 

Page 4. Under C it would have been sufficient to say that ¢ has 
the sound of s before e, i and y, (and @), elsewhere it is a symbol 
for the & sound. It might also have been well to add that c is 
comparatively rare in Swedish, and that when it has the sound of s 
it is at present being replaced by s; when the sound of & it is 
replaced by k. 


‘We have the same sound in the Sogn dialect of Norwegian in such words 
as tynna, dyr. 
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Page 5. The note under 13 F is rather contradictory to the 
statement in 2 above it. 

The statement under 14 G is unnecessarily long. The rule is 
that g has the sound of y in ‘ year’ before palatal vowels in stressed 
syllables and after / and r in the same syllable ; elsewhere it has 
the sound of g in ‘ good.’ 

Page 6. Under j attention might again have been called to the 
silence of a consonant occurring initially in combination with it as 
dj, gj, hj, G, (but not in nj). 17 K might be simplified as 14 G; 
there would at any rate have been no reason for reversing the order 
in which palatal and guttural is discussed. For clearness’ sake 
the palatal had best be given first. 

In note 2 under 18 L the French spelling to represent the 
pronunciation of vér/d is misleading. 

Page 7. 21P. The note might further have been added, that 
p is not always mute in the combination ps ; it is e. g. pronounced 
in psychologi. 

The statement under R does not convey much meaning to the 
beginner. In the greater part of Sweden r is a tongue-point trill 
as in Norwegian ; the velar r prevails in Southern Sweden. Before 
a dental is it a supradental forming with the dental one sound. 

Page 8. In the ending -tion, t has the sound of tsh after r as 
well as after a vowel (25 T. b.) 

The discussion of accent, §3, is rather brief. While the musical 
accent of Swedish (and Norwegian) is practically impossible to 
learn for a foreigner, some little account of it would have been 
eminently in place. 

Page 9. 6. The allowable accent: vaséntlig. ordéntlig, man- 
dtling, might have been given. 

Page 10. Gender. The Swedish language has four genders: 
the masculine, feminine, common and neuter. This classification 
is based on the substitutory pronoun used, which is hann for mas- 
culine nouns, hon for feminines, den for common gender nouns, and 
det for neuters. Masculine are nouns that stand for male beings; 
feminine are those that stand for female beings ; other old mascu- 
lines and feminines have combined into a common class, the 
substitutory pronoun of which is den. To this class Swedish 
grammarians give the name réal, for which the term ‘common’ 
may very conveniently be used. The editor’s classification is the 
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old one into three genders: masculine, feminine, and neuter. 
Among the corrections that will be made in accordance with the 
above are : 

Page 11. §2. En is used as indefinite article before masculine, 
feminine and common gender nouns and the three of course have 
the same terminal article n or en (§3). 

Page 13. §4. As plural terminal article -ne is used with mas- 
culine and common gender nouns of the second declension and 
nouns in -are of the fifth declension. Na may also be used with 
such nouns as /érare, pl. def. lararne or lararena (5th dec.) and 
na is used with nouns in ande. 

Page 15. §3. The first declension comprises all feminine and 
common gender nouns in -a, but also a few that do not end in a, 
as ros, Tosor. 

Page 17. §1. 1 and 2 are to be changed so as to include common 
gender nouns. The ending -nwung is also to be corrected to -ung. 

Page 20. §1. 1 should be masculine and common gender nouns 
in -ad, -nad, -skap, and nar. Those in -an, -d, -t, -st, -het, -else 
and -dng are of course common gender nouns, as also most of those 
under 3. The endings -ik, -ion and -ur are common gender. 
Under 3 it might have been stated that names of nationalities 
regularly go according to the 3rd declension. 

Page 21. §1. a) 1. should include common gender nouns 

2. should include common gender nouns. 

Page 26. §1. Say masculine and common gender nouns in -are 
and -ande. 

Page 30. §1, 3. The nouns are common gender whether they 
end in -a or -e. 

Page 31. §3. L. The rule should include the common gender 
also ; most of the nouns in question are of that gender. Similarly 
include common gender in 2 and 3. 

Page 32. §5, 2. Substitute common gender for masculine. 

Page 34. Gender of Substantives. Most classes included given 
under I are common gender. Masculines are, a) all appellations 
of male beings (under C this would include many of those in 
numbers 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, and 11). 

Page 35. Exceptions 3 and 4, for ‘feminine’ substitute 
‘common gender.’ 
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The list in II as in I are mostly common gender as governed by 
rule a, %o on page 36, those in exceptions. 

Those listed in exceptions 2 are neuters as for the use of the 
article, but fruntimmer and kvinfolk would be followed by the 
feminine substitutory pronoun hon. If the natural gender is 
masculine or feminine the corresponding substitutory pronoun is 
used, 

Page 40. The nouns in column one are common gender as all 
in the second and third groups. 

Page 48. Compound nouns are generally of the same gender as 
the last component part ; for exceptions see Modern Language Notes, 
1904, p. —, which applies to Swedish as well as to Norwegian. 

The learner should note the identity of the indefinite singular of 
the adjective and the definite plural identical also in the fact that 
the masculine form may in both end in -e, though this is getting 
rare, more especially in the plural. 

With the above corrections of the rules governing gender and 
declensions on the basis of four genders the book may be well used 
in as much as the four gender system only very slightly affects the 
adjective or article inflexions. 

The way the comparison of adjectives is presented on page 54 is 
not the best. It would have been more exact to say that adjectives 
form the comparative and the superlative by adding ; 1) -are and 
-ast respectively to the stem, or 2) -re and -st with mutation of the 
stem vowel. In words with final a, as stil/a, the a suffers apocope 
before the comparative -are and the superlative -ast, these being 
the endings here, not -re, -st (as 3). 

It would have been in place to give some account of the differences 
in use between the past article and the supine in Swedish (as, hon 
Gr alskad, barnet ar Glskadt, but hon hay alskat, especially as 
Swedish distinguishes carefully between the two. There is nothing 
in the text to indicate to the student as it/stands that he may not 
say e. g. mannen har blifvit trott, or bjdrndn ar skjutit. 

The classification of strong verbs, pagé¢ 72, will be rather con- 
fusing to the beginner. The grouping had best be entirely restated 
by the teacher on the basis of: 1) infinitives with the stem-vowel 
i followed by a consonant group ; 2) infinitives with i followed by 
one consonant ; 3) infinitives in @ ; 4) infinitives in y; and 5) 
those in a, and 6) irregular verbs. 
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While it would have been desirable that the discussion of the 
phonology were more scientific and the subdivision of some of the 
grammatical classes were better and clearer, the book will be found 
to serve very well the purpose for which it is intended. There are 
so few helps available in English for the study of Swedish that this 
elementary grammar will certainly be welcome to teachers of the 
language. It is hoped that its defects will be corrected in a second 
edition. 

Gro. T. From. 





Goethe iiber seine Dichtungen. Versuch einer Sammlung aller 
Aeusserungen des Dichters iiber seine poetischen Werke. 
von Dr. Hans Gerhard Grif. Theil I: Die epischen Dich- 
tungen. Band 1, 1901; xxi S., 8. 1-492; Preis 7 Mk. 
Band 2, 1902; tv 8., 8. 493-697; Preis9 Mk. Theil IT: 
Die dramatischen Dichtungen. Band 1, 1903; xxi u, 443 
Seiten; Preis 7 Mk. Band 2, 1904; vi u. 643 Seiten. 
Frankfurt a/M. Literarische Anstalt, Riitten & Léning. 


Wort wnd Bedeutung in Goethes Sprache. von Ewald A. 
Boucke (Litterar-historische Forschungen herausgegeben von 
Dr. Josef Schick und Dr. M. Frh. v. Waldberg, xx Heft) ; 
Preis 5 Mk. Berlin, verlag von Emil Felber. 


An Art und Umfang sehr verschieden, aber beide durch wirk- 
lichen Wert ausgezeichnet, gehéren Grifs Goethes Ausserungen 
iiber seine Dichtungen und Bouckes Wort und Bedeutung in Goethes 
Sprache zum Bedeutendsten, was die Goetheforschung bisher 
geschaffen hat. 

Grif imponiert schon dusserlich durch die Masse des Geleisteten. 
Bis jetzt sind vier dicke Bande erschienen, und noch sind nicht alle 
Dramen und nichts von der-Lyrik behandelt. Aber des gewaltige 
Werk zeugt auch auf jeder Seite von der zuverlissigen Sorgsamkeit 
des Verfassers. Die berufensten deutschen Kritiker haben, soviel 
ich bemerkt, mit allen ihren bibliographischen Hilfsmitteln zu 
Grifs Sammlungen nichts hinzugefiigt und nichts daran ausgesetzt. 
Auch wir kénnen nur das Gebotene mit Dank begriissen. Grif 
hat aus den verschiedensten Quellen Alles zusammengetragen, was 

11 
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der Dichter je tiber seine Dichtungen sagte oder schrieb. Das 
Ganze ist tibersichtlich eingerichtet und jede Einzelheit am richtigen 
Orte angefiihrt. Die Werke sind in drei Gruppen,—Epen, 
Dramen, Lyrik,—geteilt und innerhalb jeder Gruppe in alpha- 
betischer Reihenfolge behandelt ; die Ausserungen iiber jedes ein- 
zelne Werk sind dann chronologisch geordnet. So tritt jeder Aus- 
spruch sogleich und zwar, ohne viel weiteres Nachschlagen, in 
seinem natiirlichsten Zusammenhang hervor. _ Uber den jeweiligen 
Anlass zu den einzelnen Ausserungen geben sorgfaltige Anmer- 
kungen vielfach weiteren Aufschluss, und der gelehrte Verfasser 
liefert hier wohl auch dem mit Goethes Lebensgang vertrauten 
Forscher manch wichtigen Hinweis. Allerdings will dann noch 
jedes Wort des Dichters im héheren Sinne historisch, d. h. inner- 
halb der ganzen Entwicklungsgeschichte Goethes, verstanden sein, 
und von diesem, allerdings wohl nur von diesem, Standpunkt hitte 
sich eine durehgehend chronologische Anftihrung des ganzen 
Materials empfohlen. 

Bei der Einschitzung aller dieser Aussagen wird natiirlich auch 
stets die Tatsache zu beriicksichtigen sein, dan ihnen des Persén- 
liche untrennbar anhaftet, und wenn wir auch im Allgemeinen 
langst wissen, dass Goethe wie wenig Andere klar und unparteiisch 
iiber sich selbst urteilte, so wird doch erst jetzt, durch Vergleichung 
mit den aus andern Quellen erschlossenen Uberzeugungen des 
Dichters zu beweisen sein, wie weit diese seine Objektivitat in 
Wahrheit ging. Uberhaupt ist es klar, dass bei verstiindiger Durch- 
arbeitung des hier gesammelten Stoffes unter den angedeuteten 
Gesichtspunkten manche Ziige in dem Bild Goethes, des Menschen 
wie des Dichters, erst recht klar hervortreten miissen, sowie dass 
dabei immer noch neues Licht von ihm ausstrahlen wird. 

Von unmittelbarstem Nutzen aber ist uns Graf, wenn wir nicht 
sowohl die ganze Persénlichkeit Goethes ins Auge fassen, als viel- 
mehr die fussere und innere Geschichte seiner einzelnen Werke. 
Beim Studium und der Interpretation des Faust, z. B., waren uns 
schon die kurzen Ausziige aus Goethes Tagebuch willkommen, die 
Erich Schmidt seiner Ausgabe des Urfaust mitgegeben, und nun 
haben wir hier bei Graf auf nahezu 600 Seiten Alles beisammen, 
zeitlich geordnet und mit den nétigen Erlauterungen versehen, von 


der etwas dunkeln Epistel an Kestner, vom jahre 1773, bis zu dem 
gleichfails schwierigen Brief an W. v. Humboldt, vom siebzehnten 
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Mirz 1832 ; im Ganzen nicht weniger als 1131 Ausserungen Goethes 
iiber seinen Faust allein! Dazu sind der Behandlung eines jeden 
Werkes kurze Einleitungen vorausgeschickt, die iiber Hand- 
schriften, Drucke, Theaterbearbeitungen und Auffiihrungen oder 
sonstige Punkte geniigende Auskunft erteilen. 

Der Druck ist durchweg klar und schén ; der Preis ist spottbillig 
im Vergleich zur Masse und Gediegenheit des Inhalts. Wenn sich 
immerhin Mancher den Privatankauf des grossen Werkes versagen 
muss, so sollte doch jedem Goetheforscher, dem lernenden sowie 
dem auch lehrenden, dieses unentbehrliche Hilfsmittel auf seiner 
Universitats- oder Stadtbibliothek zur Verfiigung stehen. 

Boucke, Wort und Bedeutung in Goethes Sprache, erklart den 
Sprachgebrauch des Dichters in Bezug auf eine grosse Anzahl von 
Wortern, die dieser zu eigner Pragnanz entwickelt oder irgendwie 
in ihrer Bedeutung vertieft oder verindert hat. Friihere Unter- 
suchungen, bes. die von R. M. Meyer, ferner die von Pniower, 
Knauth, Lehmann, Steiner, von Boucke natiirlich benutzt und 
zitiert, ferner gelegentliche Beobachtungen, z. B. von Fresenius, 
Erich Schmidt u. A., sowie die Kommentare der Herausgeber 
hatten hier schon manches Wesentliche festgestellt ; unser Ver- 
fasser jedoch bietet weit mehr als seine Vorgiinger. Er hat den 
schénen Gegenstand zwar noch lange nicht erschépft, aber sein 
Buch ist schon jetzt ein tiberaus wertvoller Beitrag zur Erkenntniss 
nicht nur der Sprache Goethes, sondern auch seines Geistes. 
Boucke erlautert Goethe feinsinnig, treu, fast kongenial, und mit 
liebevollster Vertiefung in das Wesen des Menschen wie des Dich- 
ters. Er bringt nicht eine zusammenhangslose Anzahl von ein- 
zehnen Worterklirungen, sondern er hat den Muth und auf Grund 
seiner sicheren Stoffbeherrschung auch das Recht, zur Synthese 
fortzuschreiten. Er entwickelt die Bedeutung Goethescher Aus- 
driicke im steten Hinblick auf seine ganze Persénlichkeit, und 
anderseits enthillt sich immer wieder aus der naiheren Betrachtung 
seiner Sprache die bei aller Vielseitigkeit stets zu vélliger Durch- 
dringung und organischer Einordnung des Stoffes, zu einem Ein- 
heitlichen, Ganzen hinstrebende Natur des Dichters. In drei 
Gruppen gliedern sich die meisten der von Boucke behandelten 
Worter : in der Welt des Sittlich-Geistigen herrscht als die ‘ Cen- 
tralsonne’ im Leben Goethes des Begriff des Tiichtigen ; im Mit- 
telpunkt des Sittlichen steht ihm das Wort rein, und in der Geisti- 
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gen Sphiire stehen die eng zusammengehérigen Ausdriicke wahr 
(: fruehtbar), pragnant, gegenwartig, (doch wohl auch gegensténd- 
lich) u. i. Natiirlich sind die drei Gruppen nicht durchaus von 
einander zu trennen. So wohnt, wie ich das wort verstehe, dem 
Goetheschen rein neben dem sittlichen doch auch weit mehr geisti- 
ger Gehalt inne als wir heutzutage, oder als andere Schriftsteller 
zu Goethes Zeit damit verbinden. Und tiberall herrscht bei Goethe 
neben dem Tiichtigen, alle Sphiren durchdringend, das Motiv des 
Positiven, der Forderung, Bejahung. Boucke selbst weist natiir- 
lich auf Mephisto als den Geist der Verneinung hin ; er hiitte da 
auch den schénen Brief an Schiller anfiihren kénnen, in dem 
Goethe von der Negierung als dem eigentlich teuflischen Element im 
Menschen spricht. Einige der etwa noch zu behandelnden Schlag- 
worter, die ich mir in meinem Exemplar angemerkt habe, mégen hier 
erwihnt werden : bang, besitzen, Bildung, Breite, dunkel, edel, 
Entelechie, ertiugnen, genieszen, Gewissen, Hoffnung, Humanitit, 
Lissigheit, Liebe, ( Welt)literatur ; Menschheit, Menschlichkeit, 
Mittelzustand, Natur (= das Werdende), sein, Seele, Vernunft, 
unsterblich, Zeit, zierlich. Natiirlich liesze sich noch viel hinm- 
fiigen. Aber was der Verfasser uns geschenkt hat, ist tiichtig und 


wahr ; Boucke scheint mir Goethe den Menschen und Dichter 
richtig erkannt und rein und klar dargestellt zu haben. 


G. E. KaArRsrTen. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


A Grammar of the German Language designed for the thorough and 
practical study of the language as spoken and written to-day, by George 0. 
Curme, Professor of Germanic Philology in Northwestern University. New 
York: The Macmillan Company ; London: Macmillan Co., 1905.—Professor 
Curme’s Grammar is based chiefly on material collected by himself from class 
ical and modern literature and from the spoken language of to-day. The facts 
are stated fully and clearly, each in its right place, and, so far as possible, 
explained in the light of past and present linguistic developments and ten- 
dencies. This book is an honor to American scholarship ; it is unequaled in Ger- 
many and will surely infuse new blood and vitality into the practical teaching 
and the study of the language, not only in our country but in Germany as well. 
It is not a text-book for beginners’ classes ; but every advanced student should 
become familiar with it, arid every conscientious teacher, whether himself a 
German or not, must have it and use it. There can henceforth be no up-to- 
date teaching of German without Curme. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
PRESENT TENDENCIES IN THE GERMAN DRAMA AND NOVEL. 


From now on regular reports upon current developments in 
German literature will appear in this place. It is not deemed 
necessary to defend this departure, as philology is not opposed to 
life, although it largely deals with what is dead to the feeling and 
the thought of those now living. It is self-evident that the philo- 
logical methods employed in studying the past can be applied only 
in a very limited degree to the work of living authors, but we may 
do what the profoundest scientific investigators of a future period 
may not be able to accomplish, we may appreciate and enjoy the 
labors of the men and the women of our own time. We may not 
find the true perspective, but we may be deeply moved by their 
struggles and be lifted up by their aspirations and their ideals, 
undisturbed by the thought that a future generation may by scien- 
tific measurement prove that all this present life lacks the elements 
of real greatness. We cannot know whether contemporary literature 
is great or not, nor need we concern ourselves with this point, for 
by a natural law all that is near us is of peculiar interest and value 
to us. 

The last few years have brought us a number of good German 
books. Not only their quality but also their common tendency is 
significant, especially in the drama. The recent appearance of two 
such beautiful and idealistic dramas as Lienhard’s Wieland der 
Schmied and Wildenbruch’s Die Lieder des Euripides accom- 
panied by the rather cool reception of Sudermann’s Stein unter 
Steinen and the half-hearted approval of Hauptmann’s Und 
Pippa tanzt confirms the impression gained also from other signs 
that we are approaching a turning point in the development of the 
drama. Since the remarkable season of 1889-90, when Haupt- 
mann and Sudermann aroused such wide interest by their Vor 
Sonnenaufgang and Die Ehre, the dramatical output has largely 
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been dominated by these two men and the general naturalistic ten- 
dencies they represent. Everywhere arose young enthusiastic men 
girded about with a holy zeal to defend these naturalistic principles, 
However much they differed among themselves, they all had a 
strong sense for the real and an intense interest in the actual condi- 
tions of modern life. Even Wildenbruch, so different by natural 
temperament, now and then fell into the same trend. The beautiful 
language of Goethe and Grillparzer was replaced by the plain and 
natural speech of every day, often even by dialect and the mere 
stammerings of excited people. Throughout the entire nineteenth 
century there is a steady growth of the sense for the real, but these 
first dramatic productions of Hauptmann and Sudermann appearing 
at an opportune moment and presented so earnestly with the ardor 
of youth and hope seemed to the young new revelations and were 
received as such. Of course, these two champions of the real were, 
on the other hand, fiercely attacked by older and more conservative 
men. Hauptmann and Sudermann, however, proceeded on their 
way undisturbed by this opposition. Others as Halbe, Schnitzler, 
Hartleben, Dreyer, Beyerlein have also gradually won for them- 
selves a place in the sympathies of the public. Of these, Hartleben 
after obtaining a flattering success with his Rosenmontag, has been 
called away by death. All of these young men were received more 
or less warmly by certain classes of young people and each had his 
ardent admirers. To this group may be added other dramatists, as 
Georg Engel, Georg Hirschfeld, etc., who have found friends and 
supporters. They all, the little and the large men, were in a certain 
sense conquerors, in that they won new realms for literature by 
devoting themselves to special fields of observation. The very 
claim of these men that they were presenting, not themselves, but 
actual phases of human life almost disarmed criticism in certain 
influential circles, for the search after facts is the vital principle of 
scientific investigation which characterizes our time. To many 
others literature seemed about to embrace life and thus about to 
become one of the great popular forces of the new age. A great 
number, led on by the strong hopes of these dramatists and their 
critical supporters, endeavored to enter sympathetically into these 
special dramatical studies. The enthusiasm and public favor 
became at times almost unbounded. Now, however, after more 
than a decade has passed away, these scenes of actual life, often so 
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sad, or disgusting, or revolting and on the other hand often so 
devoid of every uplifting force, begin to tire the public and the 
people, sick of the realities that meet them everywhere in their own 
experiences, are eager to escape what once seemed to be the only 
proper theme of literature—pictures of actual life. A new group of 
literary men have sprung into prominence who have gained the 
sympathies of a large public by leading the thought away from the 
present and its realities and carrying it back into our earlier days, 
when hopes ran high and thought arose above the present towards 
the ideal regions of youthful dreamland and fancy. These pictures 
of youthful life have found a beautiful expression in a number of 
novels, especially Frenssen’s Die drei Getreuen, Jorn Uhl, and 
Hilligenlei and Lauff’s Kérrekiek. The last mentioned book is 
one of the truest pictures of idealistic youth-time that present liter- 
ature affords. A sweet melancholy pervades it throughout and the 
lines are so faithfully drawn that by means of the gentle insinuating 
influence of the atmosphere of the story we gradually forget the 
hard realities of to-day and find ourselves again in our youth-time. 
We live over our old joys and old sorrows and at the close of the 
tale it is only with a reluctant feeling that we lay the book down to 
return to actual life. A number of other interesting books of this 
retrospective character are Wilhelm Fischer’s Die Freude am Licht, 
Hesse’s Peter Camenzind, Hollaender’s Der Weg des Thomas Truck, 
Sommer’s Ernst Reiland, Otto Ernst’s Asmus Sempers Jugendland. 
Somewhat similar to these books is Baroness Heyking’s Briefe, die 
ihn nicht erreichten, as we are also carried away from the present 
into the past life of another. Here it is not the life of buoyant 
young manhood conscious of its power, but it is the story of the 
hopes and fears of a gentle woman who cannot shape her own life, 
but must as a woman receive her destiny from the hands of another 
or the development of outward circumstances. There are such deep 
true tones of womanly feeling in the book that its influence will 
come to many as a benediction. That this recent prominent feature 
of retrospection in literature should take the form of the novel, not 
that of the drama, lies in the nature of the subject itself. The novel 
has for some time been kept in the background by the prominence 
of the naturalistic drama, but it is now having its turn and is 
receiving a large share of attention. The idealistic tendency so 
prominent in a number of these novels is also finding its way into 
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the drama as mentioned above. This is only natural, for the drama 
is an old well established stronghold of idealistic life. It may be 
quite premature to conclude from these few indications of the revival 
of the idealistic drama that naturalism will soon be displaced. Even 
if it should lose a good deal of its influence, it does not mean that 
it will lose its value to literature. After the storms of enthusiasm 
on the one hand and of prejudice on the other are past, this inter- 
esting phase of modern literature will be studied impartially and its 
real significance will become apparent. The lives of these men, 
especially Hauptmann and Sudermann, will become better known 
and the results will be brought into connection with their works 
and will add greatly to their value. How Goethe’s Iphigenie and 
Tasso have gained by the profound study of the poet’s life! There 
are a goodly number of these naturalistic dramas that many students 
of recent German literature count among their richest experiences, 
for they, too, have experienced them along with their authors. 
Several of these works will probably become permanent factors in 
literature, for the achievements of such a pure and lofty striving 
borne up by the hopes of the youth of an age cannot be entirely 
lost, it is a part of the history of the age. Hauptmann has spoken 
things so true and so beautiful that several of his works may become 
a precious heritage to following generations. Criticism has been 
more severe upon Sudermann than upon his rival, but a more 
careful study of his life and his work will reveal much earnest and 
noble striving and will make the final judgment more favorable. 
We may despair too early when we predict the decline of these two 
leading writers simply upon the basis of the unfavorable impression 
received from their latest works. We expect them to fulfil every 
year the great hopes we entertained at the start and to write a great 
work every season, when Goethe wrote in his long life only five or 
six works of lasting beauty. 

Closely connected with modern German naturalism in the drama 
is symbolism. Hauptmann, in Die versunkene Glocke, turned from 
the intense realistic scenes of modern life to the land of myth and 
wonder. He calls his work ‘ein deutsches Mirchendrama.’ It 
seemed at first an abandonment of realism, but closer study reveals 
the old realistic aims, only in a symbolistic form, as if he would by 
means of the live concrete forms of fable and allegory be able to 
disclose more vividly the deep mystery of life. The success of this 
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work was pronounced. Later, he returned to the earlier realistic 
forms, but in the present year in Und Pippa tanzt he again employs 
symbolism. Another interesting symbolistic dramatist is Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal. His Theater in Versen is a collection of symbolistic 
dramas, which in spite of certain repulsive and unhealthy features 
contain striking beauties of a peculiar individual nature. 

Although the future of naturalism in the drama is not secure, it 
has in another form come to stay, namely, in the so-called ‘ Heim- 
atkunst.’ Naturalism is a product of the city and at first busied 
itself almost exclusively with the evils of society and was thus in 
large measure negative, but its essential aim, that of representing 
faithfully the actual conditions of life as they are to-day, is distinctly 
positive and opens up a limitless field of work for the novelist. 
Every section of Germany, Austria, and Switzerland has peculiar 
conditions of society and culture and peculiar beauties of natural 
scenery that can never be exhausted. Here in the country sections 
men and women are healthy in both body and thought and young 
in hope, here there is a rich capital of human happiness and con- 
tentedness, a quiet, earnest activity in pursuit of modest attainable 
results which, if reproduced in the form of faithful pictures, will 
brighten and strengthen life to the tired and nervous people of the 
city. These pictures of ‘Heimatkunst’ differ materially from the 
older ‘ Dorfgeschichte’ in that the author does not merely tell an 
interesting tale using a rural scene for the background, but will 
reproduce faithfully the life of his own home, as only he, the child 
of the locality can do, he who dreamed his boyhood dreams on its 
hillsides and rivers and laughed and cried, played and worked, suf- 
fered and hoped with its people. There is not a single section of 
Germany that has not its ‘Heimatkunst.’ The traveler that is 
hurled through the lowlands on a fast train and who later talks of 
the charmless German plain, must read works of the ‘ Heimat- 
kunst’ and learn from a genuine child of that section the long list 
of its beauties, its manifold sounds and sights and the bright life 
and high hopes of its people. The authors who have given to the 
life of their home a prominent place in their books do not belong to 
a clearly marked school, for often other distinguishing elements 
enter into their work. Hauptmann, classified above as a natural- 
istic dramatist, has in a number of his plays given us faithful pic- 
tures of life in his Silesian home. Thus ‘Heimatkunst’ plays a 
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role in different fields of literature and is destined to become even 
more prominent. Among the many writers who give us pictures of 
home life, a few are here mentioned : Rosegger for Styria in Aus- 
tria, Timm Kréger, Bernhardine Schulze-Smidt, Max Dreyer, 
Jensen, and Frenssen for the North, Lauff and Clara Viebig for 
the West, Siegfried, Heer, and Lienert for Switzerland. Of their 
many interesting works we mention here a few, Siegfried’s Gritli 
Brunnenmeister is a work of such simple classic beauty that it ought 
to become a favorite school text in our German classes. Lauff’s 
Karrekiek has been mentioned above and his Frau Aleit deserves 
mention here. On some other occasion this subject will be pre- 
sented in fuller outline. 


Georce O. CurRME. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 





NEveRE DevutscHe LITERATUR. 


I. 


In regelmiissigen Berichten soll an dieser Stelle auf das Bedeu- 
tendste und Wichtigste hingedeutet werden, was die deutsche 
Literatur jetzt hervorbringt. Das ist keine leichte Aufgabe, wenn 
man die verwirrende Fiille von Publikationen bedenkt, die eben 
allwéchentlich den deutschen Biichermarkt tiberschwemmen, aber 
so schwer es auch sein mag, sich darin zurechtzufinden, so ergibt 
sich fiir uns doch ein grosser Vorteil daraus, dass wir ausserhalb 
aller der Strémungen und Bewegungen stehen, die sich jetzt mehr 
als je in der deutschen Literatur hervortun. Mit wenigen Aus- 
nahmen gehdrt jeder, der kiinstlerisch und dichterisch schafft, 
einer bestimmten Richtung an, und es ist natiirlich, dass auch 
die, welche kritisch tiber dieses Schaffen zu berichten berufen 


sind, gewissen ausgesprochenen kiinstlerischen Tendenzen huldigen. 
Von den grossen, der schénen Literatur wirklich dienenden Zeit- 
schriften vertritt jede mehr oder weniger scharf ausgeprigt eine 
eigene literarische Richtung—die eine unter dem Deckmantel 
korrekter Objektivitét und Unpersénlichkeit, die andere kampf- 
bereit und mit offenem Visier. Um jede scharen sich die Schrift- 
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steller und Dichter, die denselben literarischen und kiinstlerischen 
Ansichten und Tendenzen huldigen, wie die jeweilige Zeitschrift, 
und die Kritik, die hier geiibt wird, treibt die Subjektivitaét bis zur 
Einseitigkeit. Die Kimpfe, die auf diesem Gebiete ausgefochten 
werden, sind hiufig von itiberraschender Bitterkeit ; aber die 
Kampflust ist so tief im deutschen Charakter begriindet und macht 
so viel vom Wesen des Deutschen aus, dass sie sich auch auf lite- 
rarischem und kiinstlerischem Felde nicht wohl verleugnen kann. 
Der Larm aller dieser Zwistigkeiten und Meinungsverschieden- 
heiten aber, dieser halb fisthetischen, halb sozialen, halb tendenzié- 
sen Zeit- und Streitfragen, die das deutsche Volk, soweit es der 
Literatur und Kunst Interesse entgegenbringt, bewegen und erre- 
gen, dringt nur gedimpft zu uns heriiber; fiir uns gibt es kein 
literarisches Evangelium, an das wir unbedingt glauben miissen, 
keine Schule, auf die wir eingeschworen sind, keine Richtung, die 
wir als die alleinseligmachende anerkennen. Die Frage, die wir 
an ein dichterisches und kiinstlerisches Werk richten, ist die, ob 
es uns etwas zu sagen hat, das wert ist, mitgenommen zu werden 
ins Leben, ob es uns, individualisiert durch die Persénlichkeit 
seines Schépfers, einen tieferen Einblick zu génnen weiss in die 
Vielseitigkeit des menschlichen Herzens, und ob es uns— und 
dieses besonders—das deutsche Wesen, das so schwer zu verstehen 
ist, mehr und mehr zu erschliessen vermag. Denn fiir jeden, der 
nicht selbst ein Deutscher ist, bleibt dieses Wesen stets ein wunder- 
lich buntes Gemisch von allerlei Charaktereigentiimlichkeiten, 
ebenso bunt und vielseitig, wie die einzelnen deutschen Volks- 
stimme und anscheinend ebenso unvereinbar. Und genau so ist 
es mit der deutschen Literatur. Was John G. Robertson—ich 
zitiere mit Absicht einen Englinder—einmal vom deutschen Ro- 
man gesagt hat, nimlich dass ‘‘this type, owing mainly to its 
subordination of narrative to the expression of sentiment and feel- 
ing, has never appealed to,the tastes of foreign readers,’ das gilt 
auch von den iibrigen deutschen Dichtungsgattungen. Wer sie 
verstehen will, der muss den deutschen Charakter in seiner Viel- 
seitigkeit kennen, der muss den Problemen nahe getreten sein, die 
das deutsche Volk bis in seine innersten Tiefen aufgeregt und auf- 
geriittelt haben. Wenn es je yon einem Volke galt, so gilt es vom 
deutschen : dass die Literatur Leben von seinem Leben ist und 
Geist von seinem Geiste, und wie die Sprache ist sie, um mit Hum- 
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boldt zu reden, ‘‘ kein fertiges, ruhendes Ding, sondern etwas in 
jedem Augenblicke Werdendes, Entstehendes und Vergehendes.”’ 
Und nicht nur einzelne hervorragende Talente—die ganze Nation, 
das gesamte Volk arbeitet an ihr mit. In keiner Sprache wird 
alljihrlich so viel gedruckt, wie in der deutschen, kein Biicher- 
markt weist allmonatlich solche Massen von Neuerscheinungen auf, 
wie der deutsche ; mag aber auch die Kritik, die entsprechend der 
deutschen Tadelsucht in Deutschland meist mit beispielloser Riick- 
sichtslosigkeit vorgeht, tiber alle die kleinen und kleineren Dichter 
mit Spott und Verachtung hinwegschreiten, sie beweisen doch das 
gewaltige ideale Ringen und Suchen des ganzen deutschen Volkes. 
Ringen und Suchen—das sind die Zeichen der jetzigen deutschen 
Literatur, und die sich strebend bemiihen, kénnen erlést werden. 

Es ist nicht meine Absicht, Kritik zu tiben im gewéhnlichen 
Sinne des Wortes. Die historisch-kritische Methode, die den Beruf 
des akademischen Lehrers darin sieht, die Entstehung eines Werkes 
zu erforschen, es mit seinen Vorbildern zu vergleichen, Entwiirfe, 
Vorarbeiten und Lesarten heranzuziehen—diese Art und Weise 
der Literaturbehandlung lisst sich auf neuere und neueste Werke 
schon so wie so nicht wohl anwenden. ‘Hier gilt es nicht, nieder- 
zureissen, sondern aufzubauen. Nicht zu verneinen, sondern zu 
bejahen. Das Echte, was die deutsche Literatur hervorbringt, das 
Wahre und Wahrhaftige, mag es nun schén sein oder nicht—denn 
nach den unklaren Gesetzen der Schénheit, die man friiher als die 
einzigen Fiihrer hat gelten lassen, wird heute wohl niemand mehr 
den Wert eines Buches oder Kunstwerks beurteilen wollen,—soll 
hier hervorgehoben und besprochen werden, und ich mache nicht 
Anspruch darauf, dabei objektiv zu verfahren. Dariiber ist man 
in der Geschichte und der Literaturgeschichte heute wohl hinaus, 
dass man sich riihmt, unpersénliche Urteile abgeben zu kénnen. 
Kein Geringerer als Treitschke hat den Mut gehabt, dem letzten 
Bande seiner ‘Deutschen Geschichte’ die freimiitige Erklarung 
vorauszuschicken, dass er nicht sine ira et studio geschaffen habe, 
und ein soviel kiihlerer Forscher wie Heinrich von Sybel halt es 
ebenfalls fiir nétig, darauf hinzuweisen, dass er ‘‘an keiner Stelle’’ 
seines grossen Geschichtswerkes seine ‘‘ preussischen und nationalen 
Uberzeugungen zu verliugnen versucht.’’ Wenn aber bedeutende 
Geschichtsschreiber solche Bekenntnisse abgeben zu miissen glauben 
—sie, die eigentlich, um Ranke’s Ausdruck zu gebrauchen, nur 
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erforschen sollten, ‘‘ wie es eigentlich gewesen ist’’—wie viel 
weniger kann ein.Literarhistoriker oder auch nur ein literarischer 
Kritiker, an den doch ganz andere Fragen herantreten, unpar- 
teiisch und unpersénlich urteilen ! Und nun gar, wenn das Buch, 
mit dem er sich zu beschaftigen hat, Tagesfragen beriihrt, die ihn 
selbst bewegen! Doch gibt es auch hier eine Grenze : die kiinst- 
lerische und dsthetische Bildung. Zieht man die Konsequenzen 
des Satzes von der persénlichen Kritik, dann kommt man endlich 
auf das banale Wort ‘Geschmacksache:’ jeder beliebige Ge- 
schmack kann dann Anspruch darauf erheben, ein richtiges Urteil 
zu fallen. Hier nun setzt die Frage ein, in wie hohem Masse der 
Geschmack gebildet, wie weit er gleichbedeutend sein soll mit dem 
iisthetischen Fiihlen der Besten und Gréssten eines Volkes, und ob 
es tiberhaupt Gesetze gibt, die dafiir massgebend sind. Gewiss ist 
einstweilen nur die eine Forderung, dass der Kritiker fiahig sei, 
ein Kunstwerk nachzuempfinden, dass er nicht nur zu zergliedern, 
sondern auch aufzubauen vermdége, dass er selbst ein Schaffender 
sei, der die Kunst literarischer Darstellung und den Stil der Per- 
sonlichkeit sein eigen nenne. 

Einer der Nachteile, mit denen besonders die neuere deutsche 
Literatur zu kimpfen hat, ist die Tatsache, dass sie wie keine 
andere fremden Einfliissen ausgesetzt ist. Von allen Seiten strémen 
die auslindischen Muster formlich auf sie ein. Die Ubersetzungs- 
literatur ist ins Riesenhafte gewachsen : man kann ohne Ubertrei- 
bung sagen, dass es kein bedeutenderes Werk der Weltliteratur 
gibt, welches man nicht in deutscher Sprache lesen kénnte. Kaum 
findet sich eine deutsche Zeitschrift—von den grésseren Tages- 
zeitungen gar nicht zu reden—die nicht in jeder Nummer laingere 
Artikel tiber fremde Dichter und Schriftsteller brichte ; es ist nur 
logisch, dass auch die besten Darstellungen fremder Literaturen 
aus deutschen Gelehrtenstuben hervorgegangen sind. Bei der Vor- 
liebe fiir das Ausland, bei—um einen Ausdruck Adolf Wilbrandts 
zu gebrauchen—der ‘‘ Ahbetung des Fremden’’ und der ‘‘ Aus- 
landvergétterung,’’ die dem Deutschen innewohnen, hat sich auch 
die deutsche Literatur nur zu gerne nach auslindischen Mustern 
umgesehen. Sudermann hat einmal die Ibsen, Tolstoj und Zola 
unumwunden als die eigentlichen Lehrmeister seiner Generation 
bezeichnet. Diese beispiellos dastehende Beeinflussung des deut- 
schen Geschmacks, der deutschen Literatur und der deutschen 
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Kunst durch das Ausland zeigt unzweifelhaft einen Mangel an 
Selbstbewusstsein und Nationalstolz beim deutschen Volke—und 
doch liegt auch wieder ein Beweis von Selbstindigkeit und Starke 
darin, dass die deutsche Literatur sich doch am Ende immer wieder 
gewissermassen auf sich selbst besinnt, das Fremde von sich 
abschiittelt, nachdem sie das Beste davon in sich aufgenommen 
und verarbeitet hat, und sich gerade durch den Vergleich mit dem 
Fremden intensiveres Verstandnis fiir das schafft, was die Seele 
des deutschen Volkes ausmacht. 

Alle diese Punkte, die hier in Betracht zu ziehen sind, bilden 
eine Eigentiimlichkeit der deutschen Literatur, und nur dieser. 
Die englische Literatur ist, von geringen Ausnahmen abgesehen, 
wesentlich englisch, die franzésische franzésisch, die italienische 
italienisch, aber die neuere deutsche hat in ihrem Gebiete ganze 
Gruppen von Dichtern, die zwar die deutsche Sprache gebrauchen, 
in ihrem Fiihlen und Denken aber Auslinder geworden sind oder, 
was weniger anstéssig klingt, Kosmopoliten. Selbst bei vielen der 
hervorragenderen Dichter und Schriftsteller lassen sich ohne Miihe 
stilistische Eigentiimlichkeiten nachweisen, die vom Auslande 
importiert sind, wie auch nicht wenige Ideen. Allerdings sucht 
man diesen Einfluss jetzt nach Kriften zu bekiimpfen : die ‘ Hei- 
matkunst,’ die in den letzten Jahren manches Gute und viel 
Mittelmissiges hervorgebracht hat, ist ein Protest gegen die Aus- 
landerei. Etwas Neues ist diese Heimatkunst zwar nicht, nur dass 
sie, als sie zum Bewusstsein ihrer selbst kam, einen Taufnamen 
erhielt, und dieser Name wird einstweilen, obwohl er bereits einen 
etwas iiblen Beigeschmack hat, nur fiir den Roman gebraucht. 
Einen grossen deutschen Roman oder einen bedeutenderen Berliner 
Roman hat die deutsche Literatur noch nicht hervorgebracht. 
London und Paris haben ihre Zeitromane, Berlin aber ist bis jetzt 
leer ausgegangen. Allerdings gibt es Berliner Romane die Hiille 
und Fiille, Paul Lindau hat sogar nach franzésischem Muster einen 
ganzen Zyklus mit dem Namen der Reichshauptstadt geschaffen, 
aber der starke lebensvolle Roman Deutschlands wurzelt in der 
Provinz. Und nicht nur der Roman. Jede deutsche Dichtung 
trigt die Stammesart und die Merkmale der engeren Heimat des 
Einzelnen, der sie geschaffen hat. Die Menschen in den platt- 
deutschen Idyllen des alten Voss sind ganz andere, als die Leute in 
den scherzhaften Gedichten Hebels, Immermanns westfailische 
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Bauern haben nichts gemein mit den biederen Schweizern des 
Jeremias Gotthelf oder den etwas philistrésen Thiiringern Otto 
Ludwigs. Willibald Alexis und Theodor Fontane schwirmen von 
den Sandwiisten der mirkischen Heide und der Schénheit einsam 
ragender Féhren, Reuter, Klaus Groth und Storm erschliessen uns 
die gemiitvollen Seelen norddeutscher Menschen, Freytag, Holtei 
und Hauptmann machen uns mit den Schlesiern bekannt ; jeder 
Gau und jeder Stamm hat seinen besonderen Dichter, jetzt noch 
ebenso gut wie in friiheren Jahren. Aber ‘ Heimatkunst’ ist das 
neueste Schlagwort : die Zersplitterung und Kleinstaaterei, von der 
sich die Deutschen nur schwer losmachen zu kénnen scheinen, ist 
damit literaturfahig geworden und auf den Schild erhoben worden, 
obwohl es eine wirkliche Zentralisation wie im politischen Deutsch- 
land so auch im literarischen niemals gegeben hat. Denn ein ein- 
heitliches Streben war und ist in der deutschen Literatur nirgends 
zm bemerken. LEinzelne Richtungen sind dann und wann stirker 
hervorgetreten und haben gedroht, alle anderen zu tiberschwemmen 
und zu verschlingen, aber wenn der Sturm nachliess und die Flut 
anfing, sich zu verlaufen, zeigte es sich, dass trotz Naturalismus 
und Realismus die Romantik noch immer iippig gedieh, dass neben 
der neueren Schule die iltere weiterlebte, dass der Roman die 
Lyrik nicht zu verdringen vermochte und das Drama nicht den 
Roman. Die Schlagworte verschwanden oder wurden durch neue 
ersetzt: was echt war in Literatur und Kunst, blieb bestehen und 
lebt weiter, gleichgiltig, aus welcher Schule es hervorgegangen. 
Will man die Tendenzen der deutschen Literatur unserer Tage 
erkennen, dann muss man ein halbes Jahrhundert zuriickblicken. 
Die stiirmischen politischen Singer, die der deutschen Revolution 
vom Jahre 1848 vorausgegangen waren, verstummten meist mit 
dem Sturz ihrer Ideale, und die Dichter der Reaktionszeit wendeten 
sich scheu vom politischen Leben und der Gegenwart iiberhaupt ab : 
die Bodenstedt, Redwitz, Scheffel, Roquette, Keller, Storm, Ham- 
mer und Gerok schufen damals ihre besten Werke. Man liutete 
nicht mehr Sturm, sondern predigte Frieden. Man versenkte sich 
in die Vergangenheit, schrieb Mirchen und dichtete religidse 
Lieder. Spielhagen errang damals den gréssten Erfolg mit den 
‘Problematischen Naturen,’ in denen er der Zeit einen Spiegel 
vorhielt, die viele Talente, aber kein einheitliches Talent besass, in 
der es viel Wollen, aber nur wenig Kénnen gab, oder besser: das 
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Gute, was damals geleistet wurde, errang sich erst nach Jahrzehnten 
die verdiente Anerkennung. Was man bewunderte, waren die 
formvollendeten Poesien der Geibel and Heyse, die jedes starke 
Gefiihl in wundervolle musikalische Verse umzuformen wussten, 
eine miichtige Herzensleidenschaft, einen lauten Ton, der ihre 
verfeinerten Nerven beleidigt hiitte, liessen sie aber nicht aufkom- 
men. Allmihlich aber brach sich ein neuer Idealismus Bahn. 
Nicht Schriftsteller und Dichter fragen mehr nach den Leiden und 
Freuden des Volkes, sondern Bismarck greift ein und beginnt sein 
grosses Einigungswerk. Neben ihn tritt Richard Wagner, zwar 
als Poet nur von geringer Bedeutung, aber als Schriftsteller und 
Komponist auch fiir die Literatur ein Pfadfinder und Fiihrer, der 
die alte Musik revolutionieren und eine neue deutsche Musik schaf- 
fen sollte. Bismarck vollendete sein Werk im Jahre 1871, Wag- 
ner legte im nachsten Jahre den Grundstein zu seinem Bayreuther 
Festspielhaus. Aber das Jahrzehnt, welches der Begiindung des 
neuen deutschen Reiches folgte, brachte dem siegreichen Volke 
mehr Enttiuschungen als Freude. Zuerst zwar einen Aufschwung 
auf fast allen Gebieten, dann aber eine gewaltige wirtschaftliche 
Katastrophe. Aus der Genusssucht, die das Volk erfasst hatte, 
fiel es in eine tiefe Niedergeschlagenheit. Schopenhauer, dessen 
Hauptwerk siebzig Jahre zuvor erschienen war, wurde Mode und 
man erlebte das seltame Schauspiel, dass die junge deutsche Nation, 
die kaum erst von Sieg zu Sieg geschritten war, dem hoffnungslo- 
sesten Pessimismus Altire zu bauen begann. Damals wuchs sich 
die Sozialdemokratie zu einer starken Partei aus, damals hielt der 
Darwinismus seinen Einzug in Deutschland und die Werke der 
Biichner und Vogt, die dem Volke, das im Innersten seines Her- 
zens nie aufgehért hatte, Idealist zu sein, einen undeutschen Mate- 
rialismus predigten, feierten Triumphe. Gleichzeitig berauschte 
man sich foérmlich an Grisebachs, des Herausgebers der Werke 
Schopenhauers, ‘Neuem Tanhiuser,’ in dem Pessimismus und 
Genusssucht wunderlich gemischt waren, jubelte noch einmal Spielha- 
gen zu, der zwar als der dichterische Hauptvertreter des Liberalismus 
Bismarck niemals verstand, dafiir aber in seinem Roman ‘ Sturm- 
fluth’ der Reaktion in der Griinderperiode das Werk schrieb, in 
dem sie sich wiedererkannte. Zu allen den vielen Enttéuschungen, 
die man seit dem grossen Kriege erlebt hatte, kam auch die: ein 
Aufschwung der deutschen Literatur, wie man ihn ersehnt hatte, 
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trat nicht ein. Es gab zwar unzihlige Gedichte tiber den Krieg 
und die Wiederaufrichtung des Reiches, es gab kleine sentimentale 
Kriegserzihlungen, aber neben Geibels gewaltigem Hymnus ‘ Am 
dritten September 1870’ hat sich nur weniges erhalten, was den 
Vergleich mit den franzésischen Kriegsschilderungen der Daudet, 
Zola und Maupassant vertragen kénnte—genau so wie in der 
deutschen Kunst, die den Schlachtenbildern von Detaille und Neu- 
ville nichts Ebenbiirtiges zur Seite zu stellen hat. Die Ernte der 
deutschen Siege in Frankreich blieb zwar auch fiir die deutsche 
Literatur nicht aus, aber sie kam erst spiater, erst, als sich das 
deutsche Volk wieder auf sich selbst zu besinnen begann, als es sich 
seiner natiirlichen Einheit und Starke bewusst wurde. Man mag 
Heinrich von Treitschke als Historiker anerkennen oder verneinen : 
dass sein ehrlicher Idealismus, sein Glaube an die Zukunft der 
deutschen Nation und die fiihrende Rolle der Hohenzollern die 
Jugend mit sich fortriss und begeisterte, ist eine patriotische Tat, 
die von grosser Bedeutung auch fiir die Literatur wurde. Im 
Jahre 1879 erschien der erste Band seiner ‘ Deutschen Geschichte 
im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert,’ der, wie er in der Widmung an 
Max Duncker schrieb, in den Herzen seiner Landsleute erwecken 
sollte, was viele von ihnen verloren hatten: ‘‘ die Freude am Vater- 
lande.’” Wohl hat man Treitschke, diesen gewaltigen Agitator, 
des Chauvinismus beschuldigt : er aber wusste, dass er kriftig 
dreinzuschlagen hatte, wenn er dem immer weiter um sich greifen- 
den Skeptizismus der alteren Generation entgegentreten wollte—und 
dass sein Erfolg trotz aller Anfeindungen ein so machtiger wurde, 
das beweist, dass er nur der Verkiinder dessen war, was in der 
Seele des deutschen Volkes wohnte und was die junge Generation 
erfiillte. So liegt seine Bedeutung nicht eigentlich auf dem Gebiete 
der Geschichtsschreibung : er war der Wortfiihrer der konserva- 
tiven, national gesinnten Jugend, die von dem, was der Liberalis- 
mus in friiheren Zeiten Grosses geleistet, nichts wissen wollte—dem 
hinreissenden Pathos Treitschkes gegentiber nahmen die kihleren, 
streng wissenschaftlichen Geschichtsforscher jener Tage den zweiten 
Rang ein. So wurde endlich auch die Literatur national. Zwei 
Dichter vor allem treten uns gewissermassen als Treitschkes Mit- 
kimpfer am Anfang der neuen Bewegung, welche die deutsche 
Literatur erfasste, entgegen : Ernst von Wildenbruch und Detlev 
von Liliencron. Beide gleichen einander in ihrer heissen ehr- 
12 
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lichen Liebe zu Kaiser und Reich, beide, so verschieden sie sonst 
von einander sind, standen nicht an, dieser Liebe in Dramen, 
Erzihlungen und Gedichten lauten, zuweilen selbst lirmenden Aus- 
druck zu geben. Es war zu Anfang der achtziger Jahre. Damals 
erklang zum ersten Male der Ruf nach einer ‘modernen Kunst ’— 
einer Literatur, die das aussprechen sollte, was das deutsche Volk 
bewegte: man wollte nicht mehr die franzésischen Ehebruchs- 
dramen, nicht mehr die glatten, korrekten Romane der Alteren 
Schule, nicht mehr die hiibschen inhaltlosen Gretchengedichte, 
nicht mehr die witzelnden Feuilletons in Paul Lindaus Manier— 
man forderte mehr von der Literatur als Unterhaltung, man forderte 
etwas, das vom Herzen kam und zum Herzen sprach. Was es sein 
sollte, dariiber hatte man noch keine klare Vorstellung, nur dass 
die neue Kunst national sein miisse, dessen waren sich wenigstens 
die bewusst, denen die Dichtkunst, ob Vers oder Prosa, mehr 
bedeutete, als Spielerei und Zeitvertreib. 


GreorG EpwWaARD. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 





DANIsH-AMERICAN PERIODICAL PuBLICATIONS, 1904. 


Immigration from Denmark to the United States is of much more 
recent date than that from Norway and Sweden. Barring the 
Danish proselytes brought to Utah by the Mormons in the fifties 
Denmark’s contribution to our population was wholly unimportant 
until after the Danish-German War of 1864. The cession by Den- 
mark to Prussia of the Duchy of Sleswick and the severe measures 
taken to Germanize the Danish inhabitants of that province was the 
direct cause of an extensive emigration to the United States. At 
the same time there were other factors that operated toward promot- 
ing emigration to the United States, such as letters from Danes who 
had previously settled here, and pamphlets and books published by 
others setting forth the advantage of this country, which brought 
about an increased emigration to America in the late sixties. There 
were no Danish settlements in America, however, until about 1870. 
But since then immigrants have come in large numbers and city 
colonies and rural settlements have sprung up in different parts of 
the country. 
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The Danes in the United States are most numerous in the follow- 
ing States : Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Nebraska, Utah, 
California, New York, and Michigan. Only to a very limited 
extent have they settled in the Southern States. The chief city 
colonies are found in Chicago, New York, Racine (Wis. ), Omaha, 
San Francisco, Minneapolis, St. Paul and Counzil Bluffs." The 
principal rural settlements are in Shelby and Audubon counties, 
Iowa, Lincoln county, Minn., Washington, Hamilton and Howard 
counties, Nebraska, Turner and Kingsbury counties, So. Dakota, 
Fresno county, California, and in the vicinity of Greenville, 
Michigan. 

In these colonies and settlements, as well as in many others not 
here named, Danish churches have been organized where services are 
conducted exclusively in Danish and where children are given the 
opportunity to learn the mother-tongue. High schools and colleges 
have been established at Elk Horn, Iowa (the oldest, founded 
in 1878), Nysted, Nebraska, Blair, Nebraska, Tyler, Minn., 
Hutchinson, Minn., Des Moines, Iowa and Racine, Wis., where 
the Danish language is a regular part of the curriculum. 

The Dane is conservative ; while he becomes a good American 
citizen, thrifty and law-abiding, nevertheless he does not readily 
give up his own language, in fact the majority of immigrant Danes 
never learn the English language sufficiently well to read an 
English newspaper with as much facility as a Danish. 

To supply their present needs then, there has been a considerable 
development in periodical publications of various kinds among the 
Danes in this country. In 1872 the oldest of these, Dan danske 
Pioneer, began publication. Since then the number has grown to 
27, which are regularly issued at present.* Most of these are week- 
lies, which devote the greater part of their space to news partly 
taken from American papers, partly from papers published in Den- 
mark. Some have regular correspondents in Copenhagen and other 
cities of Denmark. They publish news from the various settle- 
ments, and occasionally, matter relative to the history of these 
settlements. Most of these papers are independent as to American 
politics and many are so with respect to the church. The different 


‘See The Iowa Journal of History and Politics, Jan. 1905, p. 84. 
* Not counting those that have ceased publication. 
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Danish church denominations, however, each have one or more 
organs. Thus The United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in America publishes four papers: Dansk lutherak Kirkeblad, its 
official organ, Danskeren, a semi-weekly newspaper, De Unges Blad 
i Amerika, and Bérnebladet. The Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America publishes Kirkelig Samer, its official organ, and 
supports Dannevirke, a weekly newspaper, Dagen, a paper for the 
young, and Bérnevennen. The organ of the Baptists is Vegteren, 
that of the Methodists, Den christilige Talsmand, and that of the 
Seventh Day Adventists is Evangeliete Sendehud. Dannevirke and 
Danskeren wield much influence in shaping the opinion of their 
readers. They devote much space to the discussion of school ques- 
tions and the religious education of the young; they will also 
generally publish the news of the day in condensed form. Of the 
purely secular papers Den danske Pioneer is the one whose word 
carries most weight with its readers ; the influence of the other secu- 
lar weeklies is only local. 

The politics of the home country are followed with intelligent 
interest. Asa rule the sympathy of the Danish-American press is 
with The Leftists. During the eighties Den danske Pioneer, at- 
tacked the Danish prime minister Estrup and his party The Rig htists 
so violently that it was forbidden the mails of the kingdom, but in 
1900 it was again admitted. The socialistic organ Revyen, of 
Chicago, of course sympathises with the Social Democrats in Den- 
mark. Revyen has the second largest circulation of Danish papers 
in this country and is very influential in its home colony. 

The language and style of Danish-American papers differ much, 
In this respect Den danske Pioneer, Revyen, and Nordlyset, bear 
considerable resemblance to one of the leading dailies of Copenhagen, 
Politikin, a liberal Leftist organ which is noted for its lively and 
sarcastic style and the severity with which it usually criticises the 
opposing party. The language of these papers is characterized by 
numerous Anglicisms and Norwegianisms, the latter in part due 
undoubtedly to their rather considerable Norwegian patronage. In 
the advertisements especially there is frequently such a mixture of 
Danish, English, and Norwegian as to be quite unintelligible to the 
Danish readers in Denmark. 

Of the monthlies the most widely read is Norden, which is 
probably the best written Danish paper in this country ; it is illus- 
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trated, and its illustrations are generally excellent. The only 
annual publication is Julegranen (The Christmas Fir). In char- 
acter it is very much like the Christmas issue of an American 
literary magazine. Both reading matter and illustrations are con- 
tributed by Danish-Americans. 

The following is a complete list of Danish-American periodical 
publications in 1904, arranged in order according to the years in 
which they were founded : 


1870 Dan christelige Talsmand (originally called Missioneren). 
Weekly. Edited by Rev. C. F. Eltzholtz. Published by 
The Norwegian Danish M. E. Church, Chicago, Ill. 

1871 Kirkelig Samler. Weekly. Edited by Rev. P. Gotke. 
Published by The Evang. Lutheran Church, Harlan, Ia. 
Circulation 1400. 

1872 Den danske Pioneer. Weekly. Edited and published by 
Sophus F. Neble, Omaha, Nebr. Circulation 29,700. 

1872 vangeliets Sendebud. Weekly. Edited by Rev. C. A. 
Thorpe. Published by The International Publishing Asso- 
ciation, College View, Nebr. Circulation 2,200. 

‘ulkets Avis. Weekly. Edited and published by E. 
Jensen, Racine, Wis. Circulation 2,000. 

Dansk luthersk Kirkeblad. Weekly. Edited by Rev. J. 
M. Hansen. Published by the United Danish Evangelical 

Lutheran Church, Blair, Nebr. Circulation 2,000. 
Vegteren. Weekly. Edited and published by R. J. 
Petersen, Harlan, Iowa. 

Dannevirke. Weekly. Edited by M. Holst. Published 
by M. Holst and N. U. Christiansen, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Circulation 2,500. 

Bérnevennen. Weekly. Edited by M. Holst. Published 
by The Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church. Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

Igebladet. Weekly. “Edited by C. Rasmussen. Pub- 
lished by C. Rasmussen Publ. Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Circulation 10,000. 

Illustreret Familie-Journal. Weekly and monthly. Pub- 
lished by C. Rasmussen Publ. Co., Minneapolis. Cireula- 
tion 7,500. 

Chicago-Posten. Weekly. Published by C. Rasmussen 

Publ. Co., Chicago. 





1891 


(1891) 


1892 
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Skandinavisk Farmer-Jowrnal. Weekly. Edited by A, 
Sérensen. Published by C. Rasmussen Publ. Co., Minne. ~ 
apolis. ae 
Kvinden og Hjemmet. Monthly. Edited and published ~ 
by Mrs. Ida Hansen, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. - 
Bien. Weekly. Edited and published by S. Hartwick, 
San Francisco, California. Circulation 2,500. : 
Birnebladet. Weekly. Edited by Rev. L. Johnson] 
Published by The United Danish Ev. Luth. Church, Blair, 4 
Nebr. Circulation 4,000. za: 
Nordlyset. Weekly. Edited and published by John Volk, 
Brooklyn, New York. ; 
St. Paul Tidende, successors to Hejmdal est. in 1891, od 
Weekly. Edited by C. Rosenmeier, Published by (7 
Rasmussen Publ. Co., St. Paul, Minn. Circulation 4,000. 
Danskeren. Semi-weekly. Edited by Rev. A. M. Ander 
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